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PREFACE 


T hese studies center about the British Labour party, 
which is one of the significant political forces in the 
world today. Twice it has held office as His Majesty’s 
Government, and in the present crisis it shares power as an 
essential component of the coalition that directs the British 
effort to witlistand the totalitarian assault It is important in 
the international labor and socialist movement All of these 
aspects of its life have attracted some attention, but its history 
is still mostly to be written. It is hoped that these studies will 
be a useful contribution to that end. 

As the British Labour organization has been more the result 
of haphazard growth than of systematic planning, a bnef out- 
line of its origin and development may be of assistance in clari- 
fying the position of the several societies that have contributed 
to its making and that in many cases still retain separate identi- 
ties. The present party is the result of a federal union of or- 
ganized trades and socialist societies established in 1900. These 
predecessors of the party had perceived the importance of par- 
ticipation in politics as early as the 1860's (see chapter i, “The 
Conversion of the British Trade Unions to Political Action”), 
but also saw no reason for the establishment of a separate politi- 
cal party. Until the very end of the century, accordingly, their 
members remained mostly Liberals in sympathy and the few of 
their own dass who went to the House of Commons sat as rep- 
resentatives of that party. 

The b^nnings of separate political action came with the 
growth of sodalism in Great Britain. In 1881 H. M. H)md- 
man, imbued with the doctrines of Karl Marx, founded the So- 
dal Democratic Federation. Because the revolutionary Marxist 
philosophy failed utterly to appeal to Engiishmen, his party 
never won more than 10,000 adherents and never elected a 
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member of Parliament In 1884 a small group of idealists, 
whose moral indignation had been aroused by the miserable 
condition of the masses, founded the Fabian Society. It dis- 
agreed emphatically with revolutionary Marxism and visual- 
ized a socialism achieved by the gradual development of British 
institutions. It originally advocated the jiernication and con- 
version of existing parties rather than the founding of a new 
one Its membership was always small, consisting of a few hun- 
dred or a few thousand at most; but the writing.s of such intel- 
lectuals as Sidney and Beatrice Webb, G B. Shaw, and Graham 
Wallas provided a political philosophy that today is held by 
millions of Britons. In 1893 Keir Hardie founded the Inde- 
pendent Labour party, which accepted the evolutionarj' doc- 
trines of the Fabians but, unlike that body, insisted upon a 
separate political party. It enjoyed a much greater degree of 
success than the Social Democratic Federation hut still could 
not win the labor elements to the supixirt either of sociali.sm or 
of a separate working-class party. 

Any successful {wlitlcal labor movement, it became clear, 
would have to gain the alle^ance likewi.se of the trade unions. 
To the task of bringing them into line Keir Hardie and his as- 
sociates applied themselves, with such .succe.ss that in 18*^) the 
Trades Union Congress authorized the calling of a sjiecial con- 
ference to consider it. At the resulting conference, in i’-ebruary 
1900, Hardie’s ideal of a “labor alliance” was achieved by the 
establishment of a federation of the trade unions and the so- 
cialist societies. A Labour Representation Committee was set 
up with the object of securing the election of workingmen to 
voice the aspirations of their class at Westminster. Each con- 
stituent organization was left free to conduct its own campaign 
of propaganda, but all Parliamentary candidates were to run 
under the auspices of the new committee. The absence of any 
more uniform creed or program made it possible for the non- 
socialist trade unionists, interested primarily in immediate prac- 
tical reforms, to collaborate for a limited objective with the 
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socialist societies whose goal was the co-operative common- 
wealth. 

For several years the progress of the Labour Representation 
Committee was slow. In the “khaki election” of 1900 it won 
only two seats. Not until the Taff Vale decision of 1901 threat- 
ened rights fundamental to trade unions did those bodies re- 
spond readily to the appeal with practical support. In 1906 
twenty-nine candidates were successful; and when they or- 
ganized in the House of Commons, the name Labour party was 
first used. In the elections of 1910 the number in the House 
was increased to forty and to forty-two. Such was the situation 
existing at the outbreak of the World War. The party remained 
a federation, which relied upon the trade unions for financial 
support and the bulk of its votes, upon the Fabian Society for 
its practical program, upon the Independent Labour party for 
political drive. As to ultimate goal there was still no agreement. 

The war, however, was a turning point in the history of the 
Labour party, because it accelerated many latent tendencies. 
Labour now shared the responsibilities of office, which fur- 
thered its own self-confidence and won the respect of others 
(see chapter ii, “British Labour and the Wartime Coalitions”) . 
The problems that arose, both political and industrial, strength- 
ened the conviction among all sections of the working class as 
to the necessity of independent action, so that the coming of 
peace found practically the whole of the labor movement within 
the political party. In addition. Labour’s consistent loyalty to 
high ideals during the struggle (see chapter iii, “The War Aims 
and Peace Programs of British Labour, 1914-1918,” and chap- 
ter iv, “The Reaction of British Labour to the Policies of Presi- 
dent Wilson during the World War”) and during its after- 
math (see chapter v, “The Attitude of British Labour toward 
President Wilson during the Peace Conference”) helped to win 
a host of recruits from the older parties, particularly from the 
Liberal, which was wrecked by internal dissensions and bank- 
rupt of ideas with which to meet postwar problems. A new 
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constitution., of which Arthur Henderson was the main archi- 
tect, provided for individual membership and the development 
of local Labour party organizations. It facilitated the absorp- 
tion of the new adherents and the creation of a niorc complete 
territorial organization. Although the old federal skeleton still 
existed, its importance was dimini.shcd and Labour became a 
more truly national party appealing to all sections of the com- 
munity. The party, meantime, became actually and avowedly 
socialist. The enlargement of the sphere of the state during the 
war, the large-scale planning necessitated by it, and the spread 
of revolutionary ideas after 1917 completed the conversion of 
the rank and file to the Fabian ideal. In 1918 the adoption of 
the policy and program outlined in Labour and the New Social 
Order showed how far the socialist permeation had gone since 
that day in 1900 when the objective of placing more working- 
men in the House of Commons represented the maximum of 
agreement. The party was also less insular in outlook. It took 
a more lively interest in the world-wide aspects of the labor 
movement than in prewar days (see chapter vi, “British La- 
bour and the International during the World War,” and chap- 
ter vii, “British Labour and the Reconstruction of the Interna- 
tional, 1919-1923”). 

In the years since the war the party has had to meet the chal- 
lenge of a rival claimant for the leadership of the labor move- 
ment The Communists, fortified by the prestige of successful 
revolution in Russia, endeavored to win the British workers 
from their traditional faith in peaceful evolutionary progress 
and to encourage them to attempt short cuts by direct action 
and dictatorship. In spite of all blandishments, however, the 
Labour party not only has remained true to its ideals of liberty 
and democracy but has even taken the lead In the fight against 
the aims and methods of revolutionary communim (see chap- 
ter vii, “British Labour and the Reconstruction of the Interna- 
tional, 1919-1923," and chapter viii, “The British Labour 
Parly and the Communists"), 
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The party has been rewarded for its stand by an increase in 
its share of the popular vote and in the confidence of the nation. 
In 1924 and in 1929-1931 it held office as a minority govern- 
ment In 1931 it met its first serious reverse; but in the long 
view the loss of an election and temporary annihilation in the 
House of Commons appear less significant than the fact that 
the great majority of its new recruits remained so loyal that its 
strength in the country was not seriously diminished. The elec- 
tion of 1935 evidenced a large measure of recovery and put it 
in a position where a small additional gain, perhaps fifteen per 
cent, would give it both office and power The international 
crisis intervened, however, to distract attention from the do- 
mestic issues upon which it preferred to make its trial of 
strength The totalitarian menace then compelled British La- 
bour, a party so essentially pacifist and internationalist in spirit, 
once more to enter a coalition government, the better to wage 
war in defense of the ideals of individual liberty and political 
democracy which are inseparable from Labour’s conception of 
the socialized state. 

Some of these studies have appeared before. “The Conver- 
sion of the British Trade Unions to Political Action,” “British 
Labour and the Wartime Coalitions,” “The Reaction of Brit- 
ish Labour to the Policies of President Wilson during the 
World War,” and “The Attitude of British Labour toward 
President Wilson during the Peace Conference” were published 
in the American Historical Review (XXX, 251-70, January 
1925; XXXV, 522-41, April 1930; XXXVIII, 263-85, Jan- 
uary 1933; XLII, 244-55, January 1937). All are reproduced 
here with slight changes and additions. “British Labour and 
the* International during the World War” is much expanded 
from an article in the Journal of Modem History (VIII, 40- 
63, March 1936). The generosity of these periodicals in grant- 
ing permission to republish these articles is hereby gratefully 
actoowledged. The remaining studies, which constitute the 
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major portion of this volume, are here given for the first time, 
although a short paper on “The War Aims and Peace Pro- 
grams of British Labour” was read at a meeting of the Pacific 
Coast Branch of the American Historical Association and pub- 
lished with a similar title in its Proceedings (1026, pp. 62-72). 
Since in certain instances these various articles dealt with dif- 
ferent aspects of the same problems, some duplications were 
inevitable and for the sake of clarity these have been left intact 
in this book. 

As several of the organizations mentioned were customarily 
referred to by initials, that practice has been in part followed 
here. A key to these abbreviations may be convenient. 


American Federation of Labor A.F. of L. 

British Socialist Party. B.S.P. 

Communist Party of Great Britain. . . .C.P.G.B. 
General Federation of Trade Unions. . .G.F.T.U. 

Independent Labour Party LL.P. 

International Sociali.st Bureau I.S.B. 

National Socialist Party. N.S.P. 

SocialLst Labour Party S.L.P. 

Trades Union Congres.s T.U.C. 

Union of Democratic Control U.D.C. 

Workers Socialist Federation W.S.F. 


The first study is based largely ujjon materials in the British 
Museum, the Bishopsgate Institute, and the Labour Research 
Department in London. The others are all drawn from the re- 
sources of the Hoover Library on War, Revolution, and Peace, 
at Stanford University, California, where, thanks to a grant 
from one of the foundations which prefers to lend its aid anony- 
mously, a special collection of materials on the British Labour 
party has been made and deposited. 

Carl F. Brand 

Stanford University, California 
January 2, IMl 
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British Labour’s Rise to Power 




1. THE CONVERSION OF THE BRITISH TRADE 
UNIONS TO POLITICAL ACTION 

Since trade unions were legalized in Great Britain in 1824 
they have developed strength and prestige until millions are en- 
rolled in their ranks. Today they are the backbone of a power- 
ful party which has twice been entrusted with His Majesty’s 
Government. Yet for nearly half a century their legal position 
remained precarious, their members were almost to a man vote- 
less, and there was not a single representative of their own class 
to express their views at Westminster. The most striking im- 
provement in their fortunes followed close upon the Reform 
Bill of 1867, the signal victory which won the franchise for 
the town laborer. It was in the campaign for this measure that 
the unions first manifested their interest and exerted their 
strength in British politics. 

During earlier movements for Parliamentary reform, or- 
ganized labor maintained as a rule a position aloof from politics 
In 1832 the most important labor society, the National Union 
of the Working Glasses, regarded the Great Bill as a delusion, 
so far as workingmen were concerned, and not worth a contest. 
The next assiKiation of any consequence, the Grand National 
Consolidated Trades Union, during its brief career fell under 
the influence of Roliert Owen, who, always contemptuous of 
political action, proposed to ignore the suffrage issue entirely, 
go straight to the root of the problem as he conceived it, and 
bring about a peaceful social revolution by economic means. In 
the late 1830*s arose the Chartist movement. Many trade union- 
ists were interested, hut their organizations, with a few excep- 
tions, seem to have stood aside. Try as they would, the Chartist 
leaders were unable to enlist their support or tap their funds. 
Upon the collapse of the Chartist cause the trades became defi- 
nitely antiiwlitiod. “No politics” became the cry, and rules to 
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that effect were inserted in their bylaws. Trade matters should 
be carefully separated from politics, it was said ; iwlitics would 
serve only to dissipate their resources and engender internal dis- 
sension. Meanwhile, they devoted their energies to reorganiza- 
tion, to building up their menibenship, and to securing better 
conditions of lalxir. A period of growth and prosjxirity fol- 
lowed, such that by 1865 about one hundred and twenty-five 
thousand were enrolled in their ranks. 

The decade of the 1860’s ojxined in a manner most unpromis- 
ing to political reformers. It was the reign of Palmerston and 
their cause seemed dead. The general prosperity told against 
them. It seemed as though the desired results of the People’s 
Charter would be secured without {Kilitical action. It was at this 
juncture that John Bright suggested that established organi- 
zations of workingmen, the rise of which was k'ginning to 
attract widespread attention, should he utilized by the jiolitical 
reformers.^ The plan seemed practicable, for in (he great cities 
the strikes of 1859 had producetl trades councils, which were 
representative of the local unions ami could secure united action 
from the constituent societie.s. Much prejudice, however, would 
have to be overcome before they could be forged into an effec- 
tive political weaiXMi. 

By 1861 George Odger and George Howell, leaders in the 
London Trades Council, were ready to make the trial. Urgt*d 
on the one hand by the Glasgow Trade.s Council and on the 
other by such Liberals as Professor E. S. Beesly,* they strove 
to enlist the trades in a movement for reform. Odger broached 
the subject at a meeting of delegates on January 9, 1862, but 
the trades disapproved.® In the following October the Silver 
Cup Society of Carpenters, very probably at the instigation of 
Odger, pressed the London Trades Council to pointing out 

1 Qmrierly Review, CXIX, S4S-46 (April 1866). 

* Minute Book of the London Trades Cdundl, Octdber 30, December 17, 
1861. 

» im, January 9, February 17, 186a 
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the peculiar advantages of such a body for leading an agitation.* 
The reply of the Council stated that the members individually 
sympathized with the sentiment but thought the movement out- 
side their province; however, it announced a meeting of trade 
unionists to be held at a Bloomsbury public house — ^the usual 
political rendezvous in those days — on October 28, when a plan 
would be submitted whereby they could combine for such an 
agitation.® This gathering proved to be the first of a senes out 
of which evolved the Trades Unionists Manhood Suffrage and 
Vote by Ballot Association, a name precisely expressive of its 
object. Membership was limited to unionists, who paid a penny 
a week for a card. It was hoped that such an organization would 
enable individuals to participate and at the same time to respect 
the tradition that the societies as such must abstain from poli- 
tics. An address written by George Howell was issued to the 
trade unionists of the United Kingdom. It was made very cau- 
tious in tone in order to dissipate the fears of the timid that 
politics would shelve social reform; that the lessons of Chartism 
were not forgotten was shown by specific declarations against 
class-war doctrines coupled with advice to co-operate with other 
associations, to exert moral force only, and to prepare petitions 
“well authenticated in their signatures.”® After a few months 
of activity, however, the organization quietly dropped out of 
sight. The failure made way for another body, founded in 
December 1863 by the same men and some middle-class Lib- 
erals, the Universal League for the Material Elevation of the 
Industrious Classes, the objects of which were stated to be the 
improvement of conditions of labor, education and means of 
recreation for the masses, and a general extension of the fran- 
chise.^ That Odger and Howell should consent to see the suf- 

* Ibid., October 21, 1862 ; Beehive, October 25, 1862. 

•Minute Book of the London Trades Council, Second Yearly Report; 
Beehive, October 25, 1862. 

• Reform League Letter-Book, 1867, p. 958; Beehive, November 22, 1862. 

r Beehive, December 19, 1863. 
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frage question relegated to last place in a general scheme of 
social reform proves how feeble must have been the response 
to the move of but a year before. The leading workingmen had 
manifested a willingness to react to the overture.s of the middle- 
class Liberals, but the trade unions officially were still unmoved. 

Soon afterward the cause of reform received a significant 
accession when Gladstone, as a result of his interest in Italian 
unity, the better showing made by the forces of democracy dur- 
ing the later phases of the American Civil War, and his own 
closer contact with the working clas.ses, completed hi.s evolution 
toward liberalism His conversion was hastened early in 1864 
by a deputation from the London Trades Council, whose sjjoke.s- 
man, George Odger, pointed out the injustice .suffered by the 
working class in being excluded from the franchise and at the 
same time impressed him with their fitne.ss for it." The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer acquiesced in all tliat was .said and 
promised to take an eaily o])i)ortunity to .state his views Iiefore 
Parliament. These words pas.scd almost unnoticed, hut it was 
a red-letter day in the history of reform when on May 11 he 
electrified the House with the toldest pronouncement yet made 
on the subject by a responsible minister : “Every man who is 
not presumably incapacitated by .some consideration of personal 
unfitness or of political daaigcr is morally entitled to come within 
the pale of the constitution.”* A qualifying statement about 
sudden or violent change went unheeded — the words were out 
and could not be recalled The Trades Council could fed quite 
content with having won a possible champion for the movement. 

Working-class leaders reacted quickly to the stimulus. They 
hailed it as a political manifesto and looked for results as far 
reaching as had followed the conversion of Sir Robert Peel to 
free trade.^* The effect upon the anemic pditical organizations 
was instantaneous. The Universal League took on a new lease 

» BeeMvf, May 14, September 17, 1864. 

» Hansard, Partiamntary Debaits, 3d ser., CLXXV, 324. 

^0 Beehive, May 14, 1864. 
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of life and the Trades Unionists Manhood Suffrage and Vote 
by Ballot Association came out of a trance that had lasted over 
a year.^^ During the summer and autumn the two labored so 
energetically to work up an agitation that in almost every issue 
the weekly Beehive was able to report activity. Once more the 
London Trades Council was petitioned to assume the command 
but again without success, and it proved to be quite impossible 
to stir the country deeply. The signs were, nevertheless, far 
more favorable than at the opening of the decade A change, 
bearing promise for the future, was slowly but surely taking 
place in the attitude of urban labor, especially in that section 
which was organized. 

At this time the working-class movement was coming under 
the influence of five men in London, who constituted an infor- 
mal cabinet of the trades which Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb 
have christened “the Junta ” Their policy was a combination 
of extreme caution in trade matters with energetic action for 
political reform. Of this group the keenest politician was 
George Odger.^“ Odger, the son of a Cornish miner, was bom 
in 1813 at Roborough, Devon. Although denied an education 
by the poverty of his youth, he became a self-taught man who 
knew his Shakespeare intimately and showed his ability to mas- 
ter problems of state and society in such a way as to impress 
Gladstone himself. He early became a shoemaker and finally 
settled in London, where he rose to prominence during the 
building trades’ lockout of 1859. Then followed years of intense 
activity. He was a leading figure in the London Trades Coun- 
cil, the moving spirit of several political organizations, presi- 
dent of the First International, and all the time a working shoe- 
maker. His impassioned oratory made him the most popular 
labor leader in the metropolis and immensely respected by the 

May 21-28, 1864. 

Miner and Workman’s Advocate, October 22, 1864. 

Life and Labors of George Odger, reprinted from St. Crispin, the boot- 
and shoemakers’ journal. 
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middle-class Liberals as well, for he could appear on the same 
platform with John Bright and not suffer by the comparison. 
He was a hard and rough fighter, and no attack was more feared 
than his. His friend, Robert Applegarth, of the Amalgamated 
Carpenters, was a native of Hull, bom in 1833. He had become 
a radical as the result of reading Charti.st literature and of some 
years spent in the United States. He, too, gained prominence 
in the International. Another, William Allan, was a Scottish 
Ulsterman responsible for the upbuilding of the great Amalga- 
mated Society of Engineer. s. To the Junta he contributed or- 
ganizing abilities which Odger lacked. Two others, Guile and 
Coulson, were influential in their own unions, the Ironfounders 
and the London Bricklayers, but never became figures of na- 
tional importance. Among the followers of the Junta were a 
number of rising younger men, .such as William Randal Cremer, 
a carpenter, and George Howell, a bricklayer. 

The unity of mind and puqiose among these working-class 
leaders offered a strong contrast to the endless bickerings of the 
Chartists. With one exception they were willing to subordinate 
self to the cause. The faction-maker w.ts George Potter, a car- 
penter, who twenty years earlier would have been a physical- 
force Chartist. Against the cautious program of the Junta, 
Potter urged a vigorous strike }>olicy.** He published the Bee- 
hive, an excellent weekly, through which he built up an opposi- 
tion to the Junta. Much bitter feeling resulted, for that group 
was somewhat jealous of him. This feud provided the cmly 
discordant note in the prevailing harmony of the ’sixti^. 

When these men set out to maneuver the labor movement, 
especially the trade unions, into political action, there were 
potent factors making for ultimate success. Many members of 
these societies were disgusted with the results of “no politics.” 
They began to believe that there was a definite connection be- 
tween political power and social welfare and that by neglecting 


Minutes of the London Trantes Cotuu^, Mardh. 18M. 
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the former they had simply abdicated in favor of the wealthy or 
consuming classes and facilitated the exploitation of the pro- 
ducers, Parliament was abandoned to the landed aristocracy, 
military men, lords of finance, captains of industry, and profes- 
sional men,^® that is, to the employing class and its sympa- 
thizers. '‘No politics,^' it seemed clear, meant voluntary slavery , 
for workmen could never meet their employers on equal terms 
so long as the latter controlled the machinery of the state A 
correspondent of a labor newspaper wrote. 

That cry of politics” is proof of their [the workingmen^s] vol- 
untary political slavery, from which results their social degradation 
What but political power gives the capitalist the social means and the 
social influence which enable him to throw out of employment and re- 
duce to starvation a thousand woi'kmen if they do not obey his orders, 
and which give him, too, tlie civil and military forces of the nation to 
coerce the men into subjection? And what but the want of political 
power dooms the workmen to that socially degiaded state in which their 
dignity perishes and their independence with it? What but the want of 
political power condemns the wealth producer to that state of depend- 
ence for his daily bread and his daily labor on the whims and caprices 
of an individual who can doom him to starvation at any moment?^® 

Some feared for the very existence of the unions; others 
that they might be so crippled by hostile legislation as to be- 
come impotent. It was argued that, even if well-intentioned, a 
House of rich employers could never do justice to associations 
of their employees, while an unfriendly capitalist Parliament 
might outlaw the strike weapon or even abolish the unions alto- 
gether, in which event all that had been won since the repeal of 
the Combination Acts would be lost.^^ Even as matters stood, 

Miner and Workman's Advocate, June 25, 1864, February 4, 1865. For 
an analysis of the House of Commons of 1866 according to occupation, see the 
Fortnightly Review, IV, 428 (April 1, 1866). 

Miner and Workman's Advocate, November 12, 1864. 

Ibid., January 28, 1865. Hill (and others), Questions for a Reformed 
Parliament (London, 1^7), pp. 65 fP. 

Miner and Workman's Advocate, October 22, 1864; Beehive, December 
10, 1864; Commonwealth, June 23, 18^. 
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their legal position was none too secure, because of the obscurity 
of the common law of conspiracy. Trade unionists might meet 
to discuss wages and hours of labor, but it was extremely dan- 
gerous to attempt to make any agreement effective. Hostile 
opinion contended that .some acts, although lawful if done by 
individuals, were unlawful if done in combination; and there 
were traces of a doctrine that it was criminal for one man to 
oblige another to abstain from the exercise of his projxir craft 
or employment. Amid such uncertainty, strikes or the threat 
to strike might be construed a.s conspiracy, while even negotia- 
tion with employers w'as liable to lie inteqiretcd as intimidation. 
Moreover, judges might look upon unions as combinations in 
restraint of trade and illegal in the sense of Iwing contrary to 
public policy. It followed that, if outside the law, their rules 
could not be enforced and their funds would lx- at the mercy 
of their treasurers, who might rob them with impunity.'** 

Perhaps the most humiliating grievance was the ineciuality 
of emiiloyer and employee before the law under the Master and 
Servant Act. Of all civil contracts this alone was enforced by 
the rigors of the criminal law. I f the former broke an agree- 
ment, the operative could sue for damages or, in cases concern- 
ing wages of les.s than ten pounds, summon him lie fore a justice 
and recover. This process wa,s .strictly civil, but an ofierative 
who broke his contract was liable to prosecution for a criminal 
offense. The master could secure a warrant for his apprehen- 
sion, under which he could be seized and brought before a jus- 
tice, who was necessarily of the upper class, and in the manu- 
facturing districts was usually an employer himself. The justice 
could hear the case in his own house unchecked by other magis- 
trates or the public ; the operative could not be a witness in his 
own defense — a privilege permitted to his employer — and upon 
conviction a sentence of three months’ imprisonment could be 
imposed. Nor did a term in jail relieve him fitrni the contract; 

Sir James Stephen, A Hisiory of tfue Crmimal Lam of Enfftmd (Lon- 
don, 1883), in, 20SL.IO. 
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the master might call upon him to fulfill it and in case of his 
refusal bring him again to trial 

Prosecutions under the act became increasingly numerous, 
until there were over ten thousand annually. For years there 
were protests from labor When examined before a Parlia- 
mentary committee George Odger said : “I think men who are 
cognizant of this law say at once, ‘There is an inequality in it, 
and it is against us’ ; they say, ‘Who made it? Not us : we had 
no hand in making it , it was made by those who employ us, 
and by those who govern us ; that is evidence of their justice 
and right.’ In the reform agitation no grievance was thrust 
forward more prominently than this one. 

It was the opinion of labor leaders that reform of the fran- 
chise would end the necessity of resorting to violence as a means 
of settling industrial disputes. Odger was heartily cheered when 
he said that “if the working class had political enfranchisement, 
such a lockout as that [in the iron trades] now disgracing the 
country would not have occurred,”*® while a correspondent of a 
trade organ, evidently a miner, looked forward to the time when 
the representatives of labor and capital could settle their prob- 
lems peacefully in the House of Commons.*® 

As might be expected, there were social aspirations behind 
the popular movement. Reform did not cease to be a “knife 
and fork question” with the passing of Chartism. Odger voiced 
these desires when he said : 

We have been asked what we shall gain by it [the vote] when we 
get it? Our answer is a plain one: the working man’s daughter [s] 
shall not be driven into the close garret or unwholesome workshop, 

20 Operatvi'e, July October 11, 1851 ; Beehtve, May 9, 1863; Mhur, 
June 6, 1863; London Times, August 29, 1866; Commonwealth, January S, 
1867. 

Hill and others, op. cit., p. 42. 

2* Miner and Workman's Advocate, March 18, 1864. 

M Ibid., October 22, 1864. 
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there to labor fourteen or sixteen hours a <iay, sometimes all night, for 
a poor and beggarly subsistence. They should go forth and see nature, 
they should liave leisure hours to acquire those attributes which would 
help to make them intelligent and useful wives. Poor boys should re- 
ceive a belter education and not lie thrust into mines !>efore they were 
strong enough for the work. The poor agricultural laborer should not 
be compelled to work and maintain his family upon eight shillings a 
week, nor yet sent to gaol for taking a bit of old wooci to kindle a fire 
to warm a sick wife. The machine .... should become a blessing to 
mankind as it was intended, and not be used to drive families upon the 
world to live or starve as the case may be. A change in the law should 
not starve hundreds of ribbon weavers, nor cotton panics make the in- 
dustrious workman a pauper or a dependent upon charity ; these tilings 
and a great many more should be done away with. The working man 
with the vote would feel himself free and independent; self-reliance, 
that noble soul-animating quality, would fully develop itself to the 
benefit of the whole of the community,** 

So it was predicted that the vote in the hands of the wTirking- 
man would lead future Parliaments to deal as readily with sani- 
tation as the present had done with jxiachers ; it would mean 
the end of truck and tommy for the miners and of extortionate 
frame rent for the weavers ; and it would mean gowns for their 
wives' backs and shoes for their children's feet. Hoikis were 
high that prosperity would follow the franchise. It was pre- 
dicted that within a single year, at less cost than for an ordinary 
strike, the prospects of the laboring population could lie com- 
pletely changed.®® 

While these motives stimulated the trades to action, various 
arguments were advanced to support their stand. History was 
invoked to prove that no rash experiment was being proposed : 
they were merely asking the return of a former right of which 
they had been unjustly deprived. “It is only a retreat upon the 
wisdom of our ancestors/' it was said, indicating the compara- 
tively democratic suffrage existing before 1430 and the narrow- 

u W&rkfmnfs Admcate, December 16, 186S. 

md Wwkmm^s AdmeaU, October 15, 22, 1864; Workmm^i 
AdvpciMip November II* 1865; Tml&r, Decembar 8, 1866. 
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ing that began in that year.^® Furthermore, natural rights were 
appealed to and the note of equality was heard.^' 

The argument most emphasized was that of fitness. The 
artisans of the ’sixties were reading and thinking men. They 
claimed honor, integrity, high moral principle, and an ability to 
judge between right and wrong equally well with those above 
them in station. There was every reason to think that their 
votes would be as independent as those of the middle-class shop- 
keepers, if not more so. They could point to great material 
gains : the earners of many millions of pounds annually had a 
stake in the country and bore a heavy share of the taxes. They 
had recently shown their sense of responsibility, moreover, 
when the Lancashire operatives had borne their sufferings dur- 
ing the cotton famine incident to the American Civil War with 
stoicism and without a hint of sedition. No danger, it was 
ui’ged, could result from their admission within the pale of the 
constitution.®® 

Now that the working class was more receptive to politics 
it was natural that some advances should be made toward link- 
ing this movement with that of the middle-class reformers, who 
had never entirely relaxed their efforts since the days of Francis 
Place and Joseph Hume. The idea was broached early in 1864, 
when Garibaldi was given an ovation by the London trades. 
When the government, disliking such manifestations, hurried 
him away, the Working Men’s Committee, headed by Odger 
and Howell together with some of the City reformers, arranged 
a meeting of protest on Primrose Hill. It was dispersed by the 
police, so that all the leaders could do was to adjourn to a pub- 
lic house to talk it over. There Howell suggested the forma- 

2® Beghwe, October 18, 1862; Mtfwr and Workmmfs Advocate, February 
11, 1865. 

Miner md Workmm^s Advocate, June 25, 1864, January 28, 1865* 
Miner and Workmm*s Advocate, July 2, 1864, August 19, 1865 ; Tmlor, 
October 20, 1866; Workmanfs Advocate, November 25, 1866; Commonwealth, 
May S, 1866. 
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tion of a National Reform League. The idea found favor vifith 
the others and thereafter was never allowed to tirop, although 
for the time being their efforts were confined to a revival of the 
Trades Unionists Association.®" 

Nothing more was done until February 1H65, when, ujwn 
the initiative of T. Mason Jones, a prominent l^iberal, .some 
conversations took place between middle-class and ai tisan lead- 
ers upon the possibility of utilizing existing wm king-class or- 
ganizations to further reform, as John Bright had suggested 
as early as I860.®® Well-known Liberals, including Samuel 
Morley, T. B. Potter, and Edmond Beales, were willing to sup- 
ply the necessary financial backing. Encouraged by the favor- 
able response to the first negotiations, Jones and Beales re- 
quested George Potter, editor of the Beehive, to send out 
circulars to about three hundred representative workingmen to 
attend a meeting on February 23 at St. Martin’s Hall, Long 
Acre. 

The meeting was attended by almost all the metropolitan 
labor leaders, including the Junta and every other unionist 
whose name was well known in the ’sixties. There were present 
also deputations from several local reform a.ssociation.s and 
eight delegates from the newly formed International Working 
Men’s Association. Beales and Jones were there to .speak for 
the middle-class Liberals. Significantly, there was called to the 
chair Robert Hartwell, the .same man who more than a quarter 
of a century before had presided over the meeting at the Crown 
and Anchor that had instituted the Chartist movement. It was 
enthusiastically agreed to make common cause with the Lib- 
erals in an effort to win manhood sujffrage and the ballot. A 
motion was carried turning the meeting into the Reform League, 
and a committee was appointed to consult with the middle-dass 
men. 

*» Reform League Letter-Book, 1857, pp. .WZ, 959; Tims, April 2JS-26, 
1864. 

»* Qmrttrly Rtvkw, CXIX, 545-46 (April 1866), 
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On March 1 1 the deputation met the latter and stated that 
they were not prepared to enter upon a campaign for anything 
less than their entire program. John Bright answered for the 
middle classes To the intense disappointment of the working- 
men he refused to accept their platform and upon grounds of 
expediency stood for household suffrage only. A. S. Ayrton, 
M.P., supported Bright. It was manifest that the Liberals were 
divided, with only about half of those present willing to co- 
operate upon a basis of manhood suffrage. On the sixteenth 
the deputation reported the outcome to another working-class 
meeting in St. Martin’s Hall. Odger voiced the general regret 
at the attitude of their allies. Some vigorous attacks on Bright 
followed from others, but a resolution of censure was voted 
down. In spite of the failure to attain perfect accord, it was 
decided to co-operate with such Liberals as would accept their 
program and to confirm the resolution of February 23 creating 
the Reform League. A week later officers were elected, includ- 
ing Edmond Beales, a lawyer, as president; and on May 13 the 
new organization was formally launched at an enthusiastic 
rally in St. Martin’s Hall.“^ 

The attempt to unite both classes in one comprehensive as- 
sociation met with but partial success. The bulk of the League 
membership came from the town artisans. Only a fraction of 
the middle-class reformers joined, although all gave it their 
blessing. Those unable to acquiesce fully in the radical program 
found an outlet for their energy in the older National Reform 
Union, founded at Manchester in April 1864 by George Wilson, 
John Bright, and other survivors of the Anti-Com-Law 
League, with a platform calling for household suffrage and the 
ballot. 

During the next six months the work of organization and 
expansion went on rapidly; but the hope of bringing the trade 
unions as such into the League was doomed to disappointment. 

Beehive, February 18-March 25, 1865, November 3-10, 1866 ; Miner 
and Workmm's Advocate, March 18, 1865. 
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Twenty unions at Birmingham, two at Wolverhampton, and 
three in London joined bodily and became branches,” but in 
spite of urgent appeals®® the vast majority never followed offi- 
cially. The tradition of “no politics” was still too powerful. 
What is significant, nevertheless, is that as individuals, with 
few exceptions, the memlwrs went into the agitation with great 
fervor. The Trades Unionists Manhood Suffrage and Vote by 
Ballot Association was by common consent merged into the new 
organization. All thdr newspapers gave ardent support to the 
cause. Every important working-class member of the League 
council and staff of lecturers was a unionist, while the rank and 
file of the town artisans followed them into the League branches. 
Later the trades were induced to co-operate officially in demon- 
strations. Although it cannot be said that the trade unions were 
the core of the movement for reform, their members were a 
most conspicuous element in it. Although they did not domi- 
nate, they contributed a distinctive feature, and they undoubt- 
edly lent driving force and added much lo the prestige of the 
League. 

The agitation that followed left Palmerston unmoved. The 
Prime Minister had set himself against tampering with the 
constitution and could not be budged ; but in October 1865 came 
his death, the most important single event in the history of the 
Second Reform Bill because it let loose all the discontents of 
the Liberal party. The reform measure of Russell and Glad- 
stone followed, providing for a £7 qualification in the boroughs 
and £14 in the counties. The Leaguers, who desired manhood 
suffrage, were disappointed and through Odger made known 
their feelings to Earl Russell;** nevertheless, they decided to 
support the bill on grounds of expediency. 

On the eve of the Parliamentary struggle, when unity among 
reformers was most necessary, there was dissension within the 

** Howell MSS, Election Reports ; Bethwt, July 1, 1865. 

«»R«Ww,Juael7, 186S. 

Workmm's Advocate, December 16, 1865, Jamary 20, 1866. 
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League. The animosities of the rival trade-union leaders were 
carried over into the political organization, and President 
Beales’s conciliatory powers were taxed to the utmost when, the 
Beehive clique with George Potter at the head was pitted against 
the stronger faction of Odger and his friends.®® The quarrel 
came to a head in February 1866, when Potter, while remain- 
ing nominally a member of the League, organized the Working 
Men’s Association. This body was modeled upon the older 
organization, but its activity was confined to London. It did 
render one valuable service : it was the first body to take up the 
subject of “labor representation,” which meant nothing less 
than placing workingmen in the House of Commons. The 
Beehive stated the motive : “A dozen intelligent working-men 
in Parliament .... would enlighten middle class opinion and 
clear away the mist of prejudice in which those classes are now 
enveloped as to the real motives and conduct of working men 
generally, but more especially of those to them terrible organiza- 
tions — trades unions This was the beginning of a movement 

which, after an extension of the suffrage made it more likely 
that action would prove fruitful, resulted in the candidacy of 
Odger, Cremer, Howell, Potter, and some other workingmen. 

The political activity of the trade unions was variously re- 
garded by the enfranchised classes. Many Liberals, attributing 
the antagonism between capital and labor to the exclusion of the 
latter from political power, hoped to see industrial peace result 
from the transference of their disputes to the floor of the House 
of Commons. In the past this argument had appealed to both 
parties, especially about 1852-1853 and 1857-1859 when the 
strike weapon was invoked so frequently. In 1859 John Bright 
said that “the more the men could feel that in the law and the 
constitution they were upon an equality with their employers 
and all other classes, the less would they be disposed to combine 

•“Minutes of the Refonn League Executive Council, August 11-18, 
December 1, 1865; Beehive, August S, 1865, January 5-12, 1^7- 

““ Beehive, December 2% 1866. 
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in narrow sections and trades to wage war, not against their 
enemies but against the greatest friends they had in the world — 
the capitalists.”” The Times, too, had expressed more than 
once the opinion that a few representatives in Parliament to 
voice the views of labor might diminish the number of indus- 
trial conflicts : 

If swne plan can be devised for enabling the manufacturing oper- 
atives to vote, without swamping the remaining bodies of electors, the 
economic errors which embody themselves in “unions” and in “strikes” 
may soon be eradicated by the influence of free discussion. The Lanca- 
shire factory hands might possibly, in the first instance, return a few 
Socialist demagogues to Parliament, but experience would rapidly con- 
vince them of their error ; and the consciousness that they had a voice 
in the councils of the nation would go far to anticipate their periodical 
outbreaks of discontent.®* 

However, it was not such conclusions that prevailed. Strikes 
and fear of trade unions told heavily against the reform agita- 
tion of the late ’fifties.’* The trade.s had demonstrated their 
unity and power. The more conservative-minded pictured them 
as regimented bodies following slavishly the authorities they 
had set up and acting simultaneously upon the word of com- 
mand being issued from the trades councils. They had visions 
of such organizations rapidly expanding and carrying elections 
by sheer weight of numbers. If such proved the case, all sorts 
of selfish legislation might be expected, because, like the Chart- 
ists, the unions were supposed to be steeped in economic heresy 
and socialistic fallacies and secretly plotting the loot of property. 
The great Conservative quarterly was dismayed : 

Upon questions which affect the pecuniary interest of the working 
men they would work together against the classes above them with all 

■■f Times, December 8. laSb. 

**lbid., August 8, 1857. See also ifeirf., November 16, 1853; Daily Mtws, 
November 10, 1857 ; Edward Warner, The Representatim of tker Working 
Classes (London, 1860). 

»» Beehive, January 30, 1864, Times, December 5, 1866. 
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the unanimity they now show m working together against individual 
employers The artisan force would be handled m the conduct of elec- 
tions as they are now handled in the conduct of strikes, with as much 
promptitude of action and as much exactness of drill The whole body 
of artisan voters would be turned over from one candidate to another 
at a given order, just as they now, like one man, leave the work of an 
employer or a set of employers at a given signal The fate of a dis- 
sentient artisan who dared to give his vote for the wrong man would 

be exactly what tlie fate of a **knob-stick” is now What is to 

make them less bold, less dexterous, less unscrupulous, where the na- 
tional treasury, or the rights of property belonging to the whole middle 
and upper class are the objects of “loof^?^^ 

It was the last that alarmed the Tories. The “terrible organiza- 
tions of the working men^' were stirring, and not dealing with 
platitudes about “broadening the basis of the constitution'' ex- 
cept as a means of bettering wages and securing social reform. 
If the working classes ever secured a majority at the polls there 
would be “no remedy left to the other classes of the community 
but to emigrate or to submit."^^ 

Finally, nothing was more potent in inducing Robert Lowe 
to combat reform than his dislike and fear of the trade unions. 
He regarded those combinations as economically wrong and 
politically dangerous. In his eyes they were engines of tyranny 
and terrorism, “giving us murder, blinding” and the like, con- 
spiracies which “ought to continue illegal in any well-governed 
country.”"^^ Better than his contemporaries he perceived that 
they were only in their infancy and foresaw their enormous 
expansion.^® Alarmed at their rapid conversion to political 
action, he feared the possibilities of this tremendous machinery, 


Quarterly Review, CXIX, 547 (April 1866). See also Westminster Re-- 
view, new ser., XVII, 505 (April 1860), XXXI, 187 (January 1867); John 
Austin, A Flea for the Constitution (London, 1859), p. 17. 

Qumierly Review, CXIX, 262^-68 (January 1866) 

c:xxni, 270 (July 1867); Hansard, op, dt, 3<i ser., CLXXXII, 
2100-2103 (April 26, 1866). 

Quarterly Review, CXXIII, 351 (October 1867), 
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excellently qualified to become a force in the state if armed with 
the one thing lacking — ^the vote." In one of his philippics of 
1866, he said: 

.... the working men of England, finding themselves in a full 
majority of the whole constituency, will awake to a full sense of their 
power They will say, “We can do better for ourselves. Don’t let us 
any longer be cajoled at elections Let us set up shop for ourselves. 
We have objects to serve as well as our neighbours, and let us unite to 
carry those objects We have machinery; we have our trades unions, 
we have our leaders all ready. We have the power of combination, as 
we have shown over and over again , and when we have a prize to fight 
for we will bring it to bear with tenfold more force than ever before.”'*' 

Never did a single independent speaker in the House of Com- 
mons accomplish more than Lowe, for by his efforts he not 
only aroused the upper classes to destroy Gladstone’s bill but 
also with his taunts stung the masses to action Reform was 
not crushed by the defeat of 1866 but unexpectedly proved to 
be an Antaeus that returned to the conflict with redoubled vigor. 
Whatever had been the previous justification for the denial of 
popular interest in the subject, there could be no doubt of its 
strength after its defeat. The answer to Lowe and the “Adulla- 
mites” was an outburst of feeling such as the country had not 
witnessed since Chartist days. 

The first manifestation of the popular tcmnier was during the 
Hyde Park “riots” of July 23-25, when, after the Home Secre- 
tary had denied the use of the Park to the League, a good- 
natured crowd in spite of the police pushed over the palings and 
remained in possession for three days.*’ A number of other 
meetings followed in the metropolis, in all of which the Junta 
and their followers were prominent Late in the summer the 
campaign was transferred to the country. The League appointed 

** Hansard, op. cit.. 3d ser., CLXXXH, 2103 (April 2fi, 1866). 
p. 149 (March 13, 1866). 

*« Frederick Harrison in the Fortnightly Rmtw. new ser., 1, 261 (March 
1867). 

*» Times, July 24-26, 1866; Beehim, July 28, 1866» 
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several paid lecturers, among them Odger and Cremer, to carry- 
on the -work ; but it was John Bright who was the hero of the agi- 
tation and the central figure of the series of great meetings held 
in the North and in Scotland. In each instance the story is much 
the same — an attendance that ran into the hundreds of thou- 
sands, processions in which tens of thousands marched, huge 
crowds addressed from many platforms by League and Reform 
Union orators, and the whole closing with a speech from Bright 
in the largest hall obtainable. 

The first was held at Birmingham on August 27 The pro- 
cession was enormous, and the most brilliant orator m Great 
Britain was there; but what attracted the attention of observers 
was the presence of more than ten thousand trade unionists 
marshaled by the local trades council. To reformers the action 
of the trades was the most cheering symptom yet witnessed in 
connection with the movement. The men of Birmingham had 
definitely broken the strict tradition of “no politics,” and they 
waited anxiously to see if the precedent would be folloived 
elsewhere.^* 

Their hopes were fulfilled. At Manchester, Leeds, Glasgow, 
and Edinburgh the trades turned out in imposing array At 
Glasgow they were especially well represented, for Alexander 
Campbell of the Trades Council and Alexander Macdonald of 
the miners were pioneers in political agitation. Each society, 
headed by a band, with flags and banners waving, exhibited 
specimens of the product of its own particular craft The ship- 
builders carried their tools and bore aloft on poles a series of 
miniature ships in various stages of construction. The banners 
had appropriate inscriptions. At Edinburgh the brushmakers 
proposed to make a “clean sweep of the Cave,” the wheelwrights 
would put their shoulders to the wheel, the bookbinders -wished 
to “forward” and “finish” the work of reform, the engineers 
resolved to “keep the steam up,” the shoemakers maintained 

Commonwealth, August 25, 1866; Beehive, September 1, 1866 

Times, September 25, October 9, 17, November 19, 1866. 
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that there was “nothing like leather” if the constitution was 
to wear, the cabinetmakers thought they should choose the 
Queen’s government, and the painters claimed that the edifice 
of the state could not be complete without a touch from the 
decorators. With such support Bright covld no longer lament 
that reform was lifeless. The “dead horse” had come to life and 
needed no flogging to run a good race. 

In December the center of interest shifted once more to 
London The success of Birmingham in bringing out organized 
labor encouraged the Working Men’s Association to attempt a 
similar demonstration The co-operation of the Reform League 
was secured, although there were protests from the Junta against 
participation in anything under the management of George 
Potter. Because of the hostility of certain landlords, some diffi- 
culty was experienced in securing suitable grounds, but a conces- 
sion by Lord Ranelagh enabled them to hold the demonstration 
on the third as scheduled. In spite of a drenching rain with its 
accompaniment of mud and slush, a goodly number were in line 
with bands and banners — the Times’s estimate was 25,000 and 
the Beehive’s 35,000 — while ten times as many spectators 
watched them as they marched to Fulham singing a song com- 
posed for the occasion, “The Trades Are Mustering.” At Beau- 
fort House grounds the crowd patiently endured the miserable 
weather while listening to the oratory of Beales, George Jacob 
Holyoake, and the leaders of the Working Men’s Association. 
On the evening of the next day the demonstration closed with 
an indoor gathering at St. James Hall with Potter in the chair 
and Bright as the chief speaker.*® 

That the first political demonstration of the London trade 
unions created a deep impression was not to be doubted. It was 
no slight success to induce so many thousands to brave tlie in- 
clement weather, to forego a day’s wages that could be ill spared 
in almost every case, and to risk dismissal by hostile employ- 
ers — actually experienced in several instances, as the “victim 

Times, December 4-5, 1856; Beehive, August 18> December 8, 1866. 
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lists’’ in the Beehive show®^ — in order to testify peacefully yet 
effectively to their aspirations. The T^mes, never friendly to 
unions as a political power and somewhat apprehensive as De- 
cember 3 drew near, was reassured and much impressed by the 
irreproachable demeanor of the marchers ; it commented upon 
the superior appearance of the representatives of many trades 
and the ‘‘long lines of well-dressed, well-to-do artisans”; it 
noted with satisfaction that not a single case of drunkenness 
was observed in the ranks, and especially the quiet and peace- 
able bearing of the men — “a more orderly set of people never 
came together in any country ” It concluded : “What was done 
yesterday ... is amply sufficient to show that a large number 
of the artisan class desire the franchise, and that there is no 
reason to believe they will abuse it 

The League, meantime, was preparing for the climax of its 
campaign in a grand demonstration at the opening of Parlia- 
ment. Activity in the country slackened, the lecturers were re- 
called to London, and attention was concentrated upon getting 
the trade, benefit, and temperance societies into line. A delegate 
meeting in January 1867 secured the same co-operation that 
had been given the Working Men’s Association; and soon the 
committeemen, writers, painters, and banner-makers were hard 
at work preparing for February 22. It was planned to confine 
the affair to a procession and indoor speaking at Agricultural 
Hall, Islington, “in the interest of peace and order, and to avoid 
any semblance of force” such as had occurred at Hyde Park,®® 
At a meeting of the Trades Council attended by delegates of 
the constituent unions William Allan moved to advise the 
branches to participate in the forthcoming event, and in strik- 
ing contrast to the reception of similar proposals earlier in 
the ’sixties the motion was carried unanimously amid hearty 
cheers.®^ The International Working Men’s Association, in 

Beehive, December 8-22, 1866 , Times, December 12, 1866. 

Times, December 4, 1866. 

Howell to Bright, Reform League Letter-Book, 1866-1867, p. 492. 

Minute Book of the London Trades Council, December 19, 1866. 
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which Odger and Howell were influential, also accepted an in- 
vitation to send a deputation " 

The procession on the eleventh resembled that of the previ- 
ous December. Once more the trades turned out and filled the 
sections reserved for them, so that members of Parliament ar- 
riving for the session could see for themselves the enthusiasm 
of the metropolitan artisans. After the day was over the League 
kept up its connection witli the unions.'® 

By the time Parliament assembled the great demonstrations 
had accomplished their purpose and the intensity of popular 
feeling was now universally acknowledged. The Quarterly Re- 
view admitted that the ministers yielded not to argument or 
sentiment but were converted by the mobs who beat down the 
palings of Hyde Park or went marching with bands and ban- 
ners in the towns of the North The Edinburgh Review re- 
marked that the enthusiasm for the cause was genuine.'® The 
Westminster Revietv declared that the former apathy had given 
place to an excitement far too intense to be allayed by pallia- 
tives." The impressions of the Times after December 3 have 
already been noted. 

The rallies showed liberalism and labor working together 
harmoniously in a manner unknown since 1832. Bright and 
other members of Parliament were cheered by vast throngs of 
workingmen. Wealthy reformers were generous donors to the 
cause. The demonstrations cost a good round sum, which the 
trade unions and the workingmen of the League could never 
have afforded It came from Sir Wilfred Lawson, P. A. Tay- 
lor, Samuel Morley, and others of the Liberal party through 
George Howell.®® In this alliance the trade unions were an in- 
valuable factor. Nothing created more dismay in the minds of 

Minute Book of the First International, pp* 53, 59, 7L 
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the ruling oligarchy than was aroused when those organizations 
broke the traditions of the past and engaged in political agita- 
tion. 'The condition of Trades’ Unions is daily acquiring more 
importance and engrossing more attention,” said the Times. 
"Symptoms are not wanting which show that these bodies are 
likely to play as disastrous a part in politics as they are said 
to do in trade 

Except for the Hyde Park affair the campaign had been de- 
cidedly peaceful; but occasionally there was an intimation of 
what might be expected if the wishes of an aroused populace 
were ignored. In spite of the well-known policy of the League 
and the Junta, the expediency of physical force was openly dis- 
cussed. The CommonzveaUh announced its opinion that, if all 
else failed, such a threat was not impolitic. Banners inscribed 
"Reform or Revolution” were prepared for the trades demon- 
stration, but w’^ere denounced by the League. Charles Brad- 
laugh published a pamphlet with the same slogan as a title. Sug- 
gestions for a People’s Parliament like that of the Chartists 
were broached. An association was organized to further the 
plan and an attempt was made to interest the League, but it 
was negatived by the council. The "ulterior measures” of 
Chartism also received an airing when George Potter revived 
the idea of the general strike and even Beales hinted that, if 
the demands of the League were not conceded, the answer 
would be nonpayment of taxes.®^ It seemed possible that his- 
tory might repeat itself. The Junta and the League, like Wil- 
liam Lovett’s Working Men’s Association and the Birmingham 
Political Union of an earlier day, began with a program of 
moral force and class co-operation ; but, if peaceful effort had 
proved fruitless, would a violent phase have ensued like that 
which closed the decade of the ’thirties ? There was some eco- 
nomic discontent for a foundation and the Sheffield outrages 

Times, January 26, 1867 

Commonwealth, October 26, November 24, December 15, 1866; Times, 
March 4, 1867 
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proved that violence was still possible. While no one prepared 
to man the barricades and revolution was certainly not in sight, 
there were symptoms that an ugly situation might develop, a 
prospect which was by no means without effect on a generation 
that still remembered Chartism A Conservative government 
read the signs of the times and promised concessions 

The grand demonstrations helped to win a notable install- 
ment of reform Derby and Disraeli were converted, and 
introduced a measure; but there still remained the task of 
transforming it into a truly democratic one by the elimination 
of “fancy franchises” and the provisions for direct payment 
of rates In April the agitation redoubled and into it the trades 
entered all the more vigorously because of a recent decision of 
the Court of Queen’s Bench®* which virtually asserted that the 
unions had no legal status and left them without protection for 
their funds. Moreover, a royal commission was at work in- 
vestigating the unions. Feeling their position assailed on all 
sides the trades threw themselves into the fray. Hints of force 
grew more pronounced. The Commonwealth predicted that the 
future historian of the reform movement would have to write 
the word “blood” ere he ended his task, because the people were 
in no mood to be trifled with ; it mentioned the possibility of a 
union of the English democracy with discontent in Ireland, and 
that the reform agitation might drift into a war of classes.** 
At a League meeting attended by union delegates Cremer car- 
ried a resolution to consider the propriety of a general strike 
unless a democratic measure was conceded.*® Such explosions 
of wrath were the escape of a pent-up enthusiasm and irritation 
and are not to be taken too seriously. It is extremely doubtful 
if even Potter would have sanctioned an appeal to force ; but it 
is indicative of the tensity of the atmosphere that partisans of 
the Junta should have departed so far from their customary 
caution. 

Hornby v. Close. 

«* Commonwealth, April 27, 1867. « Ibid., May 4, 1867. 
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It was 1832 over again with reformers of all classes united 
in peaceful demonstrations but with the possibility of violence 
from a disappointed people looming up in the background It 
resulted in the passage of a vastly different measure from that 
with which the opportunist Disraeli first confronted the House. 
With the consequent admission of the town workingman to the 
franchise, a democratic representation in Parliament was for 
the first time possible. 

The trade-union leaders felt that a great victory was theirs 
but that much was left to be done. For them there was no odor 
of “finality” about the Bill of 1867, they would be satisfied 
only when every man had a vote and no man more than one 
They could not rest while such unionists as the miners and 
stockingers, who lived mostly outside the boroughs, had not 
the franchise. It was an entering wedge, nevertheless, and, as 
Joseph Leicester, a glass worker, said, a door partially opened 
could be easily forced. That task, however, was postponed for 
another day ; it was sufficient for the present to gather in the 
fruits of their victory. First of all they would insure their right 
to organize and the safety of their funds ; then they would put 
workingmen in Parliament and elect Liberals who would reform 
the crying evils and equalize the burdens in the state.®* By no 
means all their hopes were realized ; but in the following years 
Robert Lowe’s prediction of the growth of the trade unions was 
fulfilled and neither of the great parties could afford to ignore 
them. A democratic suffrage made inevitable the measures for 
social reform, both Liberal and Conservative, of the next half- 
century, and without it the Labour party could not exist. Truly, 
the trades today may congratulate themselves upon the abandon- 
ment of “no politics” and their invaluable contribution toward 
the winning of the Second Reform Bill. 

Beehive, August 10, October S-12, November 16, 1867. 



11. BRITISH LABOUR AND THE WARTIME 
COALITIONS 

Hatred of war has always been characteristic of socialism. 
As that international movement grew strong it appeared power- 
ful enough to compel governments to keep the peace or else risk 
general strikes that would paralyze their action or even revolu- 
tions that would shake their authority. By a resolution adopted 
at the Stuttgart Congress of 1907 &e constituent elements of 
the International were bound to take every step possible to pre- 
vent armed conflicts and, if in spite of their efforts war broke 
out, they were to take advantage of the opportunity to hasten 
the abolition of capitalist rule. A discussion of methods of 
exerting pressure on the governments was on the agenda of a 
congress scheduled to be held in Vienna in August 1914, but 
that assembly was destined never to meet The outbreak of the 
World War, accordingly, found the Socialist movement still un- 
decided upon its plan of action. While the international organi- 
zation was disrupted and the national groups were rendered 
helpless by censorship and martial law, the swiftly moving mili- 
tary machines quickly put the situation hopelessly beyond their 
power to interfere. In the agony of the moment it is not sur- 
prising that even thoroughgoing Marxians should seize upon 
the distinction between “war of defense” and “war of aggres- 
sion” and allow militant patriotism to triumph over pacifist 
internationalism. So, although until the very beginning of 
hostilities vast mass meetings in every capital called for peace, 
the declarations of war were answered by no general economic 
or political action on the part of the proletariat. The great 
majority, on the contrary, rushed to the aid of their respective 
governments. !femile Vandervelde, chairman of the Interna- 
tional Socialist Bureau, entered the Belgian cabinet. In France, 
Jules Guesde, ardent Marxian and opponent of all coalition 
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with non-Socialist ministries, together with Marcel Sembat and 
Albert Thomas, accepted cabinet office. The syndicalist Con- 
federation Generale de Travail exhorted all trade unionists to 
fight for France, and Gustave Herve, who once had advised 
soldiers to desert in case of war, now voluntarily offered to 
serve in the army. Some of the Russian leaders agreed with 
the French Socialist view of the war, although the Social Demo- 
crats in the Duma distrusted the Tsarist government so much 
that they refused to vote credits. The Austro-Hungarian So- 
cialists, fearful of Russia, at the outset regarded the war as 
defensive. In Germany the hundred and ten representatives in 
the Reichstag, the strongest Socialist parliamentary bloc in 
the world, by the application of the unit rule cast a unanimous 
vote for the first war credit Even after Liebknecht, Haase, 
and Ledebour had led a minority into secession and had re- 
turned to the preaching of internationalism, Elbert, Scheide- 
mann, and the majority continued to support the government 

The events of 1914 brought British Labour, too, sharply up 
against the problem of how to meet a crisis threatening war 
True to the traditional pacifist tendency, in Parliament and in 
the country its forces strove to keep the Empire out of the 
impending conflict. Manifestos and meetings, culminating in 
the Trafalgar Square demonstration of August 2, testified to 
the sincerity of its desire for peace. The violation of Belgian 
neutrality, however, solidified opinion behind the government, 
so that Labour settled down to the immediate problem of bring- 
ing the war to a victorious conclusion. Committees were formed 
to assist in the prosecution of the war and to relieve the distress 
incident to it. The party machinery was lent for recruiting 
campaigns. The declaration of an industrial truce implied a 
refusal to utilize the crisis to hasten the downfall of capitalism 
by the ^‘direct action” methods most commonly advocated in 
the International.^ On August 29, 1914, the executive com- 

^ The British Labour party, the Independent Labour party, the Fabian 
Society, and the British Socialist party were all affiliated to the International 
Socialist Congress. 
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mittee of the Labour party entered into an electoral truce with 
the Liberals and Unionists under which no by-elections were 
to be contested and each seat falling vacant was to be retained 
by the party to which the late member had belonged “ The first 
months of the war, accordingly, found Labour virtually unani- 
mous in its willingness to co-operate with the older parties in 
support of the declared aims of the government. 

At this point it should be noted that at the beginning of the 
war the Labour party was a federal body Its numerical strength 
was found in the trade unions, although not all were affiliated 
to it Socialist theory had only partially permeated their ranks 
and they were loyal supporters of the official view of the war. 
The names of their outstanding leaders, Arthur Henderson, 
J. R. Clynes, and J. H. Thomas, are to be met with in every 
discussion of British labor problems. The other components 
of the party were local groups, the Women’s Labour League, 
and the socialist societies In the last-named were to be found 
not more than two per cent of Labour’s voting strength, but 
their influence was far out of proportion to their numbers. The 
few thousand members of the Fabian Society, whose outlook 
can be found in the New Statesman, supported the war as a 
battle for democracy. The Independent Labour party (the 
I.L.P.), with Keir Hardie, Ramsay MacDonald, and Philip 
Snowden in its ranks, was considerably larger, with a member- 
ship of about thirty thousand The majority of the LL P , al- 
though not actively opposing the war, very early manifested 
a primary interest in the peace issue and in international social- 
ism. Its chief organs were the Manchester Labour Leader 
and the Glasgow Forward The orthodox Marxian British So- 
cialist party (the B.S.P.), which affiliated with the Labour 
party in 1916, suffered a split. The increasing pacifism of the 

2 The first truce held good until January 1, 1915; it was subsequently re- 
newed at various dates until December 31, 1916 (Report of the Eighteenth 
Annual Conference of the Labour Party, June 1918, p. 6). In accordance 
with this arrangement Labour retained the seats at Attercliffe and Boltcm 
without a contest (Labour Year Book, 1916, p. 19). 
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majority led in March 1916 to the secession of a considerable 
section, including H. M. Hyndman and the other best-known 
leaders, who founded a new pro- war National Socialist party. 
The seceders carried with them the party organ, Justice, which 
the B S.P. replaced with the Call 

At the outbreak of the war the Liberal government of As- 
quith was m power. The legal term of the Parliament ended in 
1915, but by common agreement an election was jxistponed at 
first for a year and finally until the end of the war In May 
1915 a political crisis threatened because of the reported short- 
age of munitions and the bitter quarrel between Lord Fisher 
and Winston Churchill over the Gallipoli failure The outcry 
was so great that the Prime Minister announced a reconstruc- 
tion of his government by the inclusion of the leaders of the 
other parties Naturally the co-operation of the Unionists was 
the first necessity, but it was universally recognized that Labour 
as well must have its share in any government which aspired 
to be “national ” It was now obvious that the war would have 
to be won in the workshop as much as at the front and that a 
careful handling of labor problems was necessary.” 

On May 19 the Prime Minister extended to the Labour party 
through its secretary, Arthur Henderson, an invitation to as- 
sist in forming a coalition government with Henderson himself 
as a member of the Cabinet.* He emphasized the point that no 
political ideals were involved and that it was a union for war 
purposes only. The invitation, nevertheless, confronted the 
executive committee with a difficulty. It was mindful of the 
fate of small third parties that in the past had entered fusion 
governments. Moreover, in order to keep the movement pointed 
straight for its own goal, a provision against joining any “capi- 
talist” government had been inserted in the party constitution. 
Most of the committee had contributed to the making of the 
rigid constitution, but admittedly they had never contemplated 

» Times, May 17-20, 1915. 

Report of the Fifteenth Annual Conference of the Labour Party (1916), 

p. 5. 
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such a crisis as had come to pass. The committee, accordingly, 
followed the example of the French and Belgian comrades, put 
patriotic considerations foremost, and by a vote of nine to 
three decided for acceptance.' On the same day the Parlia- 
mentary party by the narrow margin of nine to eight came to 
a contrary decision. Among the opponents of Asquith’s plan 
were the noted leaders of the I.L P. — Ramsay MacDonald, 
Philip Snowden, J. R. Clynes, and F. W. Jowett. The deadlock 
was broken by a joint session of the two bodies in which the 
vote was seventeen to eleven for acceptance, a verdict which 
made Labour the first party to obtain in advance the sanction 
of its members for the far-reaching changes in the Cabinet.® 
Into the Coalition went Henderson as president of the Board 
of Education with a seat in the Cabinet.^ This office was to a 
large extent nominal, as his most valuable service would be ren- 
dered as labor adviser to the government. Acceptance involved 
no relinquishment of the secretaryship of the Labour party. 
Besides the Cabinet post two places in the ministry were 
awarded to Labour: William Brace became Under-Secretary 
for Home Affairs, and G H. Roberts a Junior Lord of the 
Treasury. In the House of Commons the presence of Liberals, 
Unionists, and Labourites on the Treasury Bench symbolized 
the national unity. The little knot of Socialists of the I.L.P. 
indicated their resentment by joining some of the irreconcilable 
radicals in the old seats of the opposition.® 

When Henderson stood for re-election at Barnard Castle 
his constituents heartily endorsed his entry into office. In fact, 
in the absence of a better alternative, the great bulk of Labour 
applauded the decision. It was consistent, it was said, with the 
policy followed since the outbreak of the war and it was the 
logical outcome of the party truce and joint recruiting. In the 

'^Forward, May 29, 1915. 

^Manchester Guardian, May 20^ 1915 

7 In August 1916 Henderson resigned as Minister of Education and be- 
came Paymaster General, 

® Times, June 4, 1915. 
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face of a military position so serious and an immediate danger 
so great, the rigid constitution would have to bend Any con- 
trary policy, Henderson warned, might have brought the party 
into disfavor and reduced it to impotence.® 

Such opposition as was vocal came chiefly from the small 
socialist societies. Coalition was to them a fundamental politi- 
cal error. It was inconsistent with the purpose for which the 
party was founded, namely, an independent organization spe- 
cifically representative of Labour interests. Without consulting 
the rank and file, the leaders were now sacrificing the very 
reason for the party’s existence. To the Marxians of the B S.P. 
and the more radical elements of the I.L.P. the theory of the 
Coalition was untenable. The war, they urged, did not cancel 
capitalism. The only struggle which held any interest for the 
masses was that class war in which the inexorable laws of capi- 
talism permitted no truce. Coalition, therefore, was a misalli- 
ance of natural and irreconcilable enemies and a betrayal of 
the fundamental principles of labor and internationalism While 
it enthroned reaction, it disarmed Labour. Instead of being a 
protection against the Liberal-Tory combine, Henderson’s pres- 
ence in the Cabinet would result only in closing his own mouth. 
He and his Labour colleagues were mere hostages, while the 
voices of their followers in the House of Commons were stifled 
and committed to policies inconsistent with their principles. The 
end of the war, accordingly, would find the vitality of the party 
sapped and its prestige among the workers gone Then, with 
the tremendously important questions of peace and reconstruc- 
tion to be solved, the Coalition would be in the saddle, while 
Labour would be bound to it with its hands tied and its mouth 
closed Its leaders, having once forsaken their class to associate 
with their enemies, like John Bums in an earlier day, would be 
unable, or even unwilling, to slip back into their places Some 
of the intelligentsia perceived grave constitutional defects in gov- 
ernment by coalition. The British system, they maintained, de- 


» /did.. May 31, 1915. 
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manded an opposition to furnish responsible criticism, but the 
specific purpose of this fusion was to eliminate the opposition. 
Except for the I.L P members and a few radicals, it would be 
provided with no such salutary criticism from the floor of the 
House of Commons. Under the new regime that body would be 
reduced to impotence and the pnnciple of Parliamentary control 
of the executive much impaired 

As an alternative to coalition the dissentients thought they 
could best serve the nation by continuing their informal co- 
operation, but as independent critics outside the government.^’- 
From a more partisan point of -view Labour would in the long 
run profit by regaining its independence. It should take the front 
bench in opposition and when the inevitable reaction occurred 
and the Coalition broke up, it would emerge a united body in a 
very strong position 

Until the crisis over conscription in January 1916, the over- 
whelming majority of Labour accepted the Coalition. The 
movement was traditionally opposed to the idea of forcing 
anyone to kill his fellow men, and in order to save the volun- 
tary principle many members of the party had actively engaged 
in recruiting. The failure of the Derby plan to produce fully 
satisfactory results, however, led to the introduction of a Mili- 
tary Service Bill which imposed compulsion upon certain classes. 
The argument for the measure was strong enough to induce 
Arthur Henderson and a numerous following to reverse their 

jVm Statesman, May 22, 1915, February 19, December 16, 1916; Call, 
May 18, August 17, 1916; Forward, May 29-June 12, 1915, February 12, 1916; 
Manchester Guardian, May 21, 1915; Labour Year Book, 1919, pp. 148-49 

“Philip Snowden in the Manchester Guardian, May 21, 1915: “The 
whole Labour movement will be united on one point — namely, that it is the 
duty of the movement to hdp the nation in its present difiSculties. But the 
point of difference is that some members think that the Labour Party can 
be much more useful outside the Government than inside it. The acceptance 
of office in the Coalition Government will take away the freedom of inde- 
pendent criticism, which at a time like this may often be the most valuable 
service a small party can render to the nation.” 

Forward, May 29-June 12, 1915. 
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position ; but the majority remained unalterably opposed. The 
bill was condemned as unnecessary, unfair because unaccom- 
panied by a corresponding conscription of wealth, a part of the 
Prussianism they were striving to destroy, and, above all, an 
entering wedge for industrial conscnption.” The issue was so 
weighty that a special national conference was summoned for 
January 6, 1916, to consider it. The miners were to meet sepa- 
rately, but all the other groups affiliated to the Labour party, 
the Trade Union Congress (the T.U C.), and the General Fed- 
eration of Trade Unions (the G.F.T U.) were to attend. For 
the first time the three great labor organizations were to de- 
liberate together. 

On the eve of the conference the three national committees, 
namely, the executive committee of the Labour party, the Par- 
liamentary committee of the T.U.C., and the management com- 
mittee of the G F T.U., met and decided to urge the passage of 
a resolution allowing every Labour member of Parliament 
liberty to vote for or against the bill without fear of penalty. 
In spite of this official backing the conference next day scrapped 
the resolution and by a majority of nearly two to one carried a 
hostile amendment recommending opposition at all stages. Since 
the party constitution provided that the Labour members must 
observe the decisions of a national conference, the Labour 
executive and the Parliamentary party in joint session took the 
serious step of withdrawing from the Coalition. The three 
ministers, although personally out of harmony with the deci- 
sion, had been elected the previous May as the party representa- 
tives in the government ; and they now felt obliged to submit to 
the adverse vote. They were alive to the importance of their 
action because, as Henderson pointed out in the conference, the 
Liberal Sir John Simon could resign on the issue as an indi- 
vidual but such a withdrawal of the Labour representatives 
took out of the Coalition one of its constituent elements." 

New Statesman, January IS, 1916. 

Times, January 7, 1916 ; Manchester Guardian, January 7, 1916. 
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The Prime Minister was loath to lose the support of Labour, 
and exerted his influence to secure a reconsideration. When at 
midday, January 7, the three ministers met to draft their letter 
of resignation, Henderson received requests from Asquith and 
Bonar Law for an interview. Later in the afternoon it took 
place and, although no agreement on major issues was reached, 
the resignations were held in abeyance The Labour men disap- 
peared from the Treasury Bench; but, on invitation from the 
Prime Minister, Henderson continued to attend the Cabinet 
sessions to keep it informed on the situation. On January 10 
the Cabinet decided that the Prime Minister should have a con- 
ference with the Labour executive and the Parliamentary party. 
It followed two days later in Asquith’s private room in the 
House of Commons The discussion turned almost entirely 
upon Labour’s criticism that the bill in its existing form might 
become a dangerous instrument in the hands of unscrupulous 
employers and an entering wedge for industrial compulsion. 
The Prime Minister was conciliatory. He gave assurance there 
was no such intention and promised safeguards. The Labour 
men were impressed by his statements, and with only a few 
dissentients agreed to remain in the Coalition until the whole 
matter could be laid before the forthcoming party conference 
at Bristol. Meantime they would leave individual members full 
freedom of action on the Military Service Bill.” In the House 
of Commons the Prime Minister made public his pledge to 
Labour and, pending the decision of the Bristol conference, 
Henderson, Brace, and Roberts resumed their posts. 

The fifteenth annual conference of the Labour party, sum- 
moned to meet on January 26-28, 1916, at Bristol, was impa- 
tiently awaited by the rank and file. Owing to the abandonment 
of the 1915 assembly, it was the first since the outbreak of the 
war; it would provide, therefore, the first accurate index to 

Report of the Ftfieenth Amml Conferenee of the Labour Party (1916), 
pp. 8, 57, 127; Labour Leader, January 13-20, 1916; Times, January 11-13, 
1916; Manchester Guardian, January 10-13, 1916i. 
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opinion on many vexing problems. On the eve of the general 
session a preliminary conference of the miners foreshadowed 
the probable course of events. This powerful federation, like 
several other large unions, weighted its imp'ortance in the party 
councils by the block system of voting, under which its entire 
strength was cast as the majority dictated. The radical South 
Wales group had already signified its opposition to Labour’s 
retention of office.^® A resolution to that effect now had the 
backing of Robert Smillie, the miners’ chairman; but in spite 
of his powerful support it was defeated two to one, which indi- 
cated that all the votes, 600,000 out of a conference total of 
2,100,000, would be cast on the side of the Coalition 

When the Labour delegates assembled at Bristol their pa- 
triotic temper was soon manifest. Except for the I.L.P. the 
votes were almost unanimous in justif3nng participation in the 
war, the political truce, and the recruiting campaigns. The 
Military Service Bill was disapproved by an immense majority; 
but, now that it had recently passed the third reading, a move 
for a repeal agitation was defeated. Finally came the two bal- 
lots on coalition. The action of May 1915 was emphatically 
endorsed by a vote of 1,674,000 to 269,000. A somewhat 
stronger minority appeared on the question of continuing the 
fusion, however, and the debate revealed the fact that the Con- 
scription Bill had changed some votes. Yet the sentiment was 
uppermost that the Coalition in spite of its faults furnished 
emphatic proof to all the world that Great Britain was unitedly 
determined to see the war through, while withdrawal was a 
move susceptible to dangerous misinterpretation both by the 
Allies and by their enemies. The Coalitiomsts won decisively 
by 1,622,000 to 495,000. It should be pointed out, however, 
that often the block votes concealed substantial minorities, which 
with the miners, for example, amounted to one-third of the 
total. In spite of this fact even those who were most skeptical 

Times, January 19, 1916 

Manchester Guardian, January 26, 1916. 
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of the benefits of coalition believed that in the main the ballot 
faithfully mirrored Labour’s opinion.^® 

Throughout 1916 the Labour party in and out of the House 
of Commons continued to support the Coalition. Until the 
beginning of December, when the dispute between Asquith and 
Lloyd George over the proposed War Cabinet came to a head, 
there was no need to reconsider this position. In the early stages 
of that crisis Labour had no part. In spite of plentiful rumors 
even its leaders had little accurate knowledge of the situation 
and so were surprised at the sudden upheaval. Whatever faults 
they might find with Asquith as Prime Minister, no alternative 
was to them more attractive. On December 1, Arthur Hender- 
son referred to him as “the indispensable man” to lead Great 
Britain successfully to the end of the war.’-® On December 5 
the acting chairman of the party, G. J. Wardle, issued a strong 
pronouncement in favor of Asquith;®® but later on that very 
day the premier resigned and the king sent for Bonar Law. 
Bonar Law conferred with Asquith, Lloyd George, Balfour, 
and Henderson, but failed to secure the support of the As- 
quithians and Labour. On the sixth Lloyd George received the 
opportunity he coveted These developments took place so 
rapidly that when the Labour executive and the Parliamentary 
party met in joint conference it was already too late to express 
any preference for the retention of the late government. They 
found themselves confronted by a new situation with Lloyd 
George ready and anxious to make overtures to them. Al- 
though unanimous against the methods by which Lloyd George 
and Northcliffe had brought down the Coalition, the party 
was undecided what to do. For Asquith there was a high per- 
sonal regard, but Lloyd George was distrusted as an intriguer 

Report of the Fifteenth Annual Conference of the Labour Party (1916), 
pp. 105, 124-2S; Times, January 28-29, 1916; Manchester Guardian, Janu- 
ary 26-29, 1916; New Statesman, February 5, 1916. 

Times, December 2, 1916. 
ttoibid., December 6, 1916. 
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who had won his place by “as vile a conspiracy as ever disgraced 
English political life.”®^ The Parliamentary committee of the 
T.U.C. condemned those responsible as men who failed to 
observe the loyalty and self-sacrifice they had so repeatedly 
urged upon the working classes. Others pointed out how sin- 
ister was the action of an influential section of the press, which 
in a national crisis had deliberately destroyed a government. 
Although in the interest of efficiency many welcomed the idea 
of a War Cabinet, the majority feared it as constitutionally 
dangerous It would be virtually a triumvirate of the premier, 
Milner, and Curzon and would end in a dictatorship. Those of 
the left wing interested in a peace-by-negotiations program pre- 
dicted that it meant the supremacy of a reckless fight-to-a-finish 
group The only Labour element that rejoiced in the fall of 
Asquith was a small faction on the extreme right, the British 
Workers’ National League, which had been formed earlier in 
the year to counteract the pacifist tendencies of the left It was 
vehement in its attacks on the late Coalition and welcomed any 
step in the concentration of power that might help win the 
war.®* 

Early on December 7 the executive and the Parliamentary 
party considered the situation. Through Henderson they heard 
Lloyd George’s invitation to join the new Coalition, where- 
upon they decided to seek a personal and fuller explanation. 
The meeting took place at noon at the War Office. Much de- 
pended upon it, because the official Liberals had decided to stand 
out and the attitude of Labour might very well determine the 

Philip Snowden in the Labour Leader, December 14, 1916 

22 Report of the Sixteenth Annual Conference of the Labour Party (1917), 
p. 43', New Statesman, December 9, 1916. Two columns of an article cap- 
tioned “Had Zimri Peace are blank because the contents were deleted upon 
receipt of the news that Lloyd (Jeorge was then Prime Minister. (The Bibli- 
cal reference is to I Kings, 16); Manchester Guardian, December 7, 1916; 
J. H Thomas in the Times, December 11, 1916. 

28 Statesman, December 16, 1916; Labour Leader, December 7-14, 
1916; Call, December 7-14, 1916; British Citisen and Empire Worker, De- 
cember 2-9, 1916. 
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fate of Lloyd George’s effort. Lloyd George was ready to bid 
high for its support. He admitted the justice of its claim 
to a greater share in the responsibilities of ofiSce and agreed 
that Labour should have a place on the War Cabinet, the Pen- 
sions Ministry, the new Ministry of Labour, and several lesser 
posts. He foreshadowed strong action with respect to food 
production, the control of coal mines and shipping, and the 
mobilization of labor He made, furthermore, a promise, not 
disclosed till the end of the war, that Labour should have direct 
representation at the peace congress.^* A number of questions, 
especially that of industnal conscription, were raised by his 
auditors. Lloyd George explained that a scheme to beat up 
volunteers was contemplated and, if that failed, mobilization 
of labor might follow. This question was left open, as the 
Labour members preferred to await the definite plan. On the 
question of civil liberties and rights of propaganda, Lloyd 
George reminded them that he himself had once been an op- 
ponent of war and that he would be no party to a policy of 
repression and persecution.®® The Labour men then withdrew 
to discuss a position which all felt to be serious. 

In their meeting held later in the day the debate did not 
always run smoothly. Once more it was apparent how little 
sympathy there was for the methods by which the break-up of 
the old government had been secured; but, as it could not be 
restored, the party looked to the future. Henderson, seconded 
by Brace, Roberts, Barnes, O’Grady, and other trade-union 
representatives, strongly urged his followers to throw in their 
lot with Lloyd George Clynes, who had opposed the first Coa- 
lition, was now converted. MacDonald, Snowden, and the left- 
wingers were as irreconcilable as ever, but the idea prevailed 
that by joining they might help mold the government’s policy, 

Report of the Sixteenth Annual Conference of the Labour Party 
(1917), pp. 3, 43; Report of the Ammal Conference of the LL.P. (1917), 
p. 13; Times, December 8, 1916, November 14, 1918. 

Manchester Guardian, December 8, 1916. 
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and tenure of office would afford them valuable experience. By 
the narrow majority of five it was decided to enter the Coali- 
tion.^® Acceptance was coupled with a resolution hoping that 
the new government would endeavor to settle the Irish question. 

The accession of Labour was a great victory for Lloyd 
George. It created a profound impression and insured his sue- 
cess.^’' When the ministerial list appeared, it contained six 
Labour names. Henderson went to the War Cabinet of five. 
John Hodge and G. N. Barnes were both in the Cabinet, the 
former in charge of the first Ministry of Labour and the latter 
over the newly created Pensions Ministry In the ministry Wil- 
liam Brace continued as Under-Secretary for Home Affairs, 
G. H Roberts became Parliamentary Secretary to the Board 
of Trade, and James Parker a Junior Lord of the Treasury.^® 
In the House of Commons the party under tlie leadership of 
G. J. Wardle were now ranged behind ministers, but the '^paci- 
fist groups' of the I L.P. took their seats with the Asquithian 
Liberals on the opposition benches. In the country the masses 
hearkened to the plea that the new government must be given 
every possible chance, but the Socialist minority left no doubt 
of its contempt for the "bargain'’ with Lloyd George.^® An 

Report of the Sixteenth Annual Conference of the Labour Party (1917), 
pp, 3, 43>; Times, December 8, 1916; Manchester Guardian, December 11, 
1916; G. N. Barnes, From Workshop to War Cabinet (New York, 19124), 
p. 138. 

27 Times, December 8, 1916. The Manchester Guardian, December 9, 1916, 
emphasized the importance of Labour to the Coalition “In the last resort it 
is labour which in one way or another is the decisive factor m modern war, 
and for that reason above all we rejoice that the representatives of Labour 
have in a great majority thrown in their lot with the new (k>vernment and 
are to be well represented in important offices Without the cordial and active 
cooperation of the men in the mine, m the factory, and on the land the war 
must flag and may be lost. It will be necessary for Mr. George to win and 
hold their support. His first act has shown that he is conscious of the need ” 

Early in 1917 Stephen Walsh became Parliamentary Secretary for 
National Service and in July 1918 J. R. Qynes became Food Controller. 

Call, December 14, 1916; Labour Leader, December 14, 1916; Fonmrd, 
December 16, 1916. 
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opportunity to test the relative strength of the two opinions 
would come during the next month when the annual party con- 
ference would assemble at Manchester. 

In one respect the action of Labour in December 1916 marks 
the establishment of its independence. Hitherto the numeri- 
cally weak party had been compelled to operate something like 
a left wing of Liberalism In the second Coalition it was asso- 
ciated with the Lloyd George group and the Unionists, while 
the official Liberals were in opposition. Thenceforth, Labour 
pursued a more independent career. 

In the Manchester conference of January 23-26, 1917, the 
eagerly awaited debate on the Coalition came at the outset. 
Henderson stated the position of the executive committee and 
the Parliamentary parly, saying that in the crisis Labour should 
be more concerned with what it could give than what it could 
get He frankly recognized the criticism of the methods by 
which the change of government was accomplished, but pre- 
ferred to pass over the question of Lloyd George’s political 
tactics and attend to the main issue He was ably seconded 
by J. H Thomas and J. R. Clynes, both only recently convinced 
of the necessity for coalition The opposition was voiced chiefly 
by E. C. Fairchild (BS.P.) and Philip Snowden (I.L.P.). 
The latter attacked the plea of expediency and necessity with 
the passionate scorn and bitter irony of which Snowden was 
master. The debate affected few votes, however, as most of 
them were cast according to the previous instructions of the 
constituencies. Coalition was endorsed by a vote of 1,849,000 
to 307,000, which was a majority even more decisive than that 
of the previous year at Bristol. Yet it should be noted that of 
the opposition all but 40,000 were accounted for by non-So- 
cialist groups and that once more the system of block votes 
concealed considerable minorities. It was observed, too, that 
the leaders of the left were personally popular, as never before 

Report of the Sixteenth Annual Conference of the Labour Pariy (1917), 
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had MacDonald and Snowden received such spontaneous ova- 
tions. While the six-to-one majority testified eloquently to 
Labour’s approval of a vigorous prosecution of the war, the 
enthusiasm for the radical leaders bore witness that the rank 
and file were alert to the importance of the party’s independ- 
ence.®^ 

The Manchester vote was the last of such overwhelming 
majorities, because during 1917 a significant change came over 
the Labour outlook. Until that date the great mass had accepted 
the official view of the war and its aims, which accounts for the 
slender support extended to the Socialists and the pacifists In 
the course of the year, however, there was a decided shift on 
the part of the trade-union center, which began to approach 
the position of the radical left. The causes were complex. It 
was in part war weariness and discontent due to high prices. 
There was resentment at the resort to conscription and fear 
that the trade-union conditions, once given up, would not be 
restored. There was disappointment at the failure to make 
more of the German peace offer of December 1916. A loss of 
confidence in the Allied governments followed the exposure of 
their secret aims. Above all, the Russian Revolution, with its 
direct appeal to the peoples of all the belligerents for a peace 
without annexations or indemnities, affected the Labour mind. 
A peace-by-negotiations movement gained headway and there 
was much sentiment in favor of the proposed Stockholm con- 
ference, a plan by which the democracies of all the warring 
nations would meet to settle upon terms of peace. The result 
was the strengthening of all left-wing tendencies, accompanied 
by a shift of opinion which proceeded faster and farther than 
government circles or even the party leaders realized. Such a 
cleavage between the bulk of organized labor and the govern- 
ment inevitably put the Labour ministers in a difficult situation- 

si Report of the Sixteenth Annual Conference of the Labour Party (1917), 
pp. 82-96; New Statestnan, January 27, 1917; Labour Leader, Tanuary 25, 
Fd>njary 1, 1917 ; Call, February 1, 1917. 
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Arthur Henderson, in his dual position of secretary of the party 
and member of the War Cabinet, was the first to suffer the 
consequences. 

In May 1917 Henderson was sent on an official mission to 
Russia in the hope of improving relations with the powerful 
labor and socialist elements in that country. There he became 
impressed with the necessity of bringing Allied war aims into 
harmony with those of the Russian revolutionary leaders and 
he was converted to the idea of an immediate conference of 
Labour and Socialist parties at Stockholm. Soon after his 
return to England, July 24, he took the initiative in arranging 
a special labor conference on the Stockholm question and with 
some Russian delegates prepared to cross the Channel to inter- 
view the French Socialists. Although at an earlier date Lloyd 
George himself had toyed with the Stockholm idea, Henderson 
now found the government hostile to every such suggestion. 
In the absence of the premier, Bonar Law held a special Cabinet 
meeting which expressed disapproval of Henderson’s course. 
Even the Labour ministers were against him. Henderson, nev- 
ertheless, made the trip to Paris. Upon his return another 
special session of the Cabinet was held; but while his case was 
being discussed he was kept waiting outside, whereupon the 
story of “Labour on the door-mat” aroused much resentment 
among his followers.”® Lloyd George now left no doubt of the 
government’s opposition to Stockholm. A legal opinion was 
obtained that the common law forbade intercourse with enemy 
aliens without license. There arrived from Russia, moreover, 
news which for the moment cast doubt upon the attitude of the 
Kerensky government toward the proposed congress. 

The Labour executive, meantime, determined to proceed 
with the Stockholm plan and asked Henderson to state its case 
to a special conference summoned for August 10. Largely on 
the strength of his representations and advice, the delegates 

Parliameniary Debates, Sth ser.. Commons, XCVII, 925 (August 13, 
1917) ; Bames, op. at., pp. 155-59. 
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at London gave him a favorable majority of three to one. It 
was a personal triumph for Henderson This decisive ballot 
was a surprise to the government and to large sections of the 
public, which was thereby suddenly apprised of the extent of 
Labour’s “swing to the left.” Almost the whole of the press 
opened a campaign of denunciation against the Labour min- 
ister. A Cabinet crisis threatened. On the very night of the 
London conference Lloyd George and Henderson had an inter- 
view, which led, August 11, to the latter’s resignation. 

Some very unpleasant features were connected with Hen- 
derson’s withdrawal. In the press and in the House of Com- 
mons the Prime Minister raised serious charges. He asserted 
that Henderson had led the government to believe it was his 
intention to exert his influence against Stockholm but, although 
a member of the War Cabinet, he had failed to inform the 
conference of the government’s views or even to communicate 
the full content of a Russian telegram which denied that Ke- 
rensky ardently desired the Stockholm congress. This last 
point, asserted the premier, was vital because of his conviction 
that, if the conference had possessed complete information, the 
vote would have been very different.*® 

On August 13, Henderson made his defense in the House 
of Commons. After explaining his support of Stockholm, he 
denied flatly that he had even hinted an intention to do other- 
wise than continue the course to which he had committed him- 
self. Since no request had been made that he act as the mouth- 
piece of the government, he had spoken only as secretary of the 
Labour party. As to the Russian dispatch, he had given the 
essential facts when he referred to a certain modification of 
their attitude and he could not have read the particular tdegram 
in question because it reached him only when the session was 
breaking up.®* 

’^^Parliamentary Debates, Sth ser., Commons, XCVII, 925-32 (August 
13, 1917). 

Parliamentary Debates, Sth sen, Commons, XCVII, 909-23 (August 13, 
1917) ; Manchester Guardian, August 22, 1917. 
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It is impossible to reconcile the conflicting statements of the 
two men. Obviously there was a misunderstanding of Hender- 
son’s intentions. Without doubt he thought he had fairly sum- 
marized the position of the Russian government ; and in fact 
it soon developed that Lloyd George was mistaken and that the 
Russians did want the conference Underlying the whole 
difficulty was the problem of one minister acting in a dual 
capacity. However conscientious Henderson might have been, 
it was impossible for him to speak at one moment as a member 
of the Cabinet and at another as an entirely detached and inde- 
pendent spokesman of Labour.®® 

For some time the controversy over this resignation raged 
violently. To the Labour left it seemed a ''blatant expulsion^^ 
and a breach of the contract by which the party had entered the 
Cabinet.®^ Despite these ebullitions, however, the Cabinet 

New Statesman, August 18, 1917, Manchester Guardian, August 22, 
1917 Lloyd George gave his version, of this affair in his War Memoirs 
(London, 1934), IV, 1881 ff. For a criticism of it, see Mary Agnes Hamilton, 
Arthur Henderson, a Biography (London, 1938), pp 158-62. 

s® Henderson’s letter of August 11 tendering his resignation to Lloyd 
George emphasized the difficulties created by his conflicting duties and loy- 
alties : 

Offices of the War Cabinet 
2, Whitehall Gardens 
August 11th, 1917 

Dear Prime Minister 

At our interview last night I gathered you had reached the conclusion 
that my retention of the post of Secretary to the Labour Party was no longer 
compatible with my membership of the War Cabinet. Recent experiences 
have impressed me with the embarrassing complications arising from this 
duality of office In these circumstances, therefore, I deem it advisable to ask 
you to release me from further membership of your (Government. 

I continue to share your desire that the war should be carried to a 
successful conclusion, and trust that in a non-Government capacity I may be 
able to render some little assistance to this end. 

I remain, 

Yours sincerely, 

Arthur Henderson 

37 Call, August 16, 1917 ; New Statesman, August 18, 1917, 
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readjustments were soon made. G N. Barnes, who had sub- 
stituted for Henderson during the latter’s absence in Russia, 
went to the War Cabinet and John Hodge became Minister of 
Pensions. G. H. Roberts succeeded Hodge as Minister of 
Labour and G. J. Wardle entered the ministry as Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Board of Trade. 

There were echoes of this affair at the second Stockholm 
conference of August 21 and the September meeting of the 
T.U.C at Blackpool, but the first good expression of party 
sentiment came from the annual conference held January 23—25, 
1918, at Nottingham. After an interval of several weeks it 
was possible to arrive at a sober judgment. An attack upon 
the Coalition was launched by the Manchester and Salford 
Labour party supported by the B.S.P. and other “left” groups. 
Henderson then put his own and the executive committee’s 
position. He avowed that he himself had seen enough of coa- 
litions and never again would be a member of one unless 
Labour was in control; but he was opposed to hampering the 
existing government, because the exceptional circumstances 
that had led to its formation were unchanged Moreover, if 
they brought down the government and precipitated a general 
election, it would interfere with the international movement 
for a people’s peace which appeared so promising.®® The issue 
of the hour might best be served by neither passing nor reject- 
ing the resolution but by carrying “the previous question.” A 
motion to this effect was made, and the conference registered 
its approval of the executive’s wishes by a vote of 1,885,000 to 
722,000. The delegates thereby preserved the appearance of 
unanimity in the nation and avoided any act that might have 
provoked a Cabinet crisis. The minority made another attempt 
indirectly at the same goal by a declaration that upon acceptance 
of an official position with the government no member of the 
executive committee should retain his position with that body. 

The party was now vigorously pushing its peace program adopted at 
the special conference of December 28, 1917 ; see pp. 101-4, 191-94, below. 
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This resolution, aimed at J. R. Clyiies and G. J. Wardle, was 
negatived by a two-to-one vote.*® 

Each side derived some satisfaction from the results of the 
conference. The majority could point to the votes which 
snowed under any move that might hinder the prosecution of 
the war. In spite of the “swing to the left” and the strength 
of the peace movement, there was an obvious reluctance to 
betray to the world any break in the national front. The mi- 
nority stressed the enormous increase in its strength since 
the Manchester conference and the fact that a direct vote on 
the straight issue was shirked. It was, moreover, apparent to 
all that sentiment was drifting away from the ministerial group 
and that the leader who commanded the greatest measure of 
support was Henderson, now unrestrained by Cabinet position. 

As the year 1918 wore on. Labour became more restless in 
the bonds of coalition The left became more outspoken and 
also more heeded. The Labour ministers were subjected to a 
sniping criticism in the columns of the Call, Forward, and the 
Labour Leader, and some were even repudiated by labor or- 
ganizations in their own constituencies. It was charged that 
instead of Labour ideals permeating the government, the re- 
verse had happened and that coalition had turned the party into 
an agency for the pacification of the masses. Instead of pro- 
tection it had secured autocracy, censorship, loss of liberty. 
Munitions Acts, and conscription. In place of promoting its 
own ideals it was asked to support the secret treaties, “the 
most outrageous documents ever written.”^® While it was so 
handicapped, it could never further peace by negotiations 
or set an example to the German workers to dissociate them- 
selves from the junkers and militarists who ruled them. More- 
over, a general election could not be far distant and it was diffi- 

Report of the Seventeenth Annual Conference of the Labour Party 
(January 1918), pp. 116-17; New Statesman, January 26, 1918; Times, Janu- 
ary 25, 1918 

Report of the Seventeenth Anmai Conference of the Labour Party 
(January 1918), p 116; Call, June 13, 1918 
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cult to see how the party could consistently be a part of the 
Coalition, supporting its policy and officially responsible for 
it up to the eve of a general election, then suddenly resume 
opposition and appeal for separate representation in Parlia- 
ment.*^ 

The discontent vented itself in the by-elections. On the 
whole, the party truce had been well kept. Labour secured the 
unopposed return of a few candidates, but obviously the ar- 
rangement was disadvantageous to the small, growing party, 
which had to forego contesting several by-elections for every 
one in which it could replace its own member without a fight 
The first departure from the spirit of the truce came in No- 
vember 1915, when the death of Keir Hardie created a vacancy 
in Merthyr. In that old stronghold of the I.L.P. an independent 
pro-war Labour man with unofficial Unionist and Liberal back- 
ing captured the seat,*® a procedure which the left wing loudly 
asserted to be a violation of the truce During the “swing to 
the left” of 1917 a number of peace-by-negotiations candidates 
received unofficial support from the Socialist groups, but the 
only independent to win a seat was Ben Tillet at North Salford 
on a pro-war platform In 1918, however, the strength of the 
independence movement was manifested in some large polls. In 
April at Keighley, in spite of the refusal of the national Labour 
party to break the truce, the I.L.P. sanctioned a candidate who 
received a good third of the ballots cast. A month later a 
miners’ candidate at Wansbeck came within a few hundred 
Votes of winning.*® It was a warning that the rank and file 
were assuming the lead. 

The party executive discovered its hand forced by its fol- 
lowers. It preferred the truce, but found itself in an awkward 

Report of the Eighteenth Annual Conference of the Labour Party 
(June 1918), p. 27; Call, January 31, 1918; Labour Leader, January 17, March 
28, June 13, 1918, 

Times, November 27, 1915; Forward, December 4, 1915. 

Report of the Annual Conference of the Independent Labour Party 
(1919), p. 13, Labour Leader, April 4-June 6, 1918, 
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position with its adherents appealing for assistance in by-elec- 
tions and setting aside its wishes It was not until after the 
unmistakable verdict at Wansbeck that it changed its attitude. 
It was then decided to put the matter before the next conference, 
which, under the newly adopted constitution of the party, would 
be held June 26-28 at London.^ At once it became apparent 
that a warm contest would follow. On the eve of the confer- 
ence, June 21, the eight Labour ministers issued a manifesto 
protesting against the constant sniping from the left to which 
they had been subjected and defending their official record 
It remained for the voice of the Labour parliament to prove 
whether or not tenure of office had put the ministers out of 
touch with the rank and file. 

When Henderson presented the executive committee's reso- 
lution the delegates were surprised to learn that since the end 
of December 1916 there had actually been no signed truce. 
After the formation of the Lloyd George Coalition the other 
parties had desired to alter the wording of the agreement in a 
way unacceptable to Labour, so that since that date it had 
rested only on mutual understanding. The committee still 
favored its retention, he explained ; but since the violations had 
placed it in such a difficult situation, it was necessary to end 
the uncertainty and discover exactly where it stood He made 
it clear that the resolution applied only to by-elections. He 
denied that there was any connection between ending the truce 
and a withdrawal of the Labour ministers, a step which would 
be opposed by the executive 

A heated and lengthy debate, with many interruptions from 
the floor, followed Henderson’s statement. Robert Smillie 
(Miners’ Federation) and Miss Sylvia Pankhurst (B.S.P.) 
urged them to withdraw the ministers as well as end the truce 
G. N. Barnes answered for his colleagues and himself. He was 

Report of the Eighteenth Annual Conference of the Labour Party 
(June 1918), p. 32; Call, June lJ-20, 1918; Labour Leader, June 13, 1918. 

■*5 Labour Leader, June 27, 1918. 
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convinced that the resolution put them in an impossible posi- 
tion, because the party might demand their support for one 
candidate and the Prime Minister for another — ^an embarrass- 
ing situation which would make continued participation in the 
government impossible. Clynes held to a middle course. On 
the resolution he took no decided stand, but disagreed with 
Barnes in thinking that freedom in by-elections was compatible 
with the retention of responsibility.*® 

The outcome was no surprise to close followers of Labour 
politics. By a vote of 1,704,000 to 951,000 the resolution car- 
ried. Henderson and the committee had correctly sensed the 
feeling of the majority, which was determined upon more party 
independence, but, because of the critical situation on the West- 
ern Front, was unwilling to hamper the government by with- 
drawing its representatives. Both extremes, however, were 
dissatisfied. A small group of right-wing trade unionists, led 
by J. Havelock Wilson, president of the Seamen, repudiated 
the decision and resolved to urge upon the next meeting of the 
Trade Union Congress the formation of a separate party from 
which the socialist elements would be excluded. Some of the 
Labour ministers accepted the vote with obvious reluctance. 
The three senior members, Barnes, Hodge, and Roberts, who 
were the farthest “right” and were rapidly getting out of touch 
with the movement, seriously considered resigning and seeking 
re-election from their constituents. It required tactful handling 
on the part of the executive committee to prevent a split. At 
the other extreme the socialist left welcomed the end of the 
truce because it regarded withdrawal from the Coalition as the 
necessary, if not inevitable, sequel.*' 

It was not until the end of the war that Labour abandoned 
the Coalition. About the time of the Armistice it was seen that 

Report of the Eighteenth Annual Conference of the Labour Party 
(June 1918), pp. 31-49; Call, July 4, 1918; Labour Leader. July 4, 1918. 
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a general election would be called by the Prime Minister, so a 
special conference was summoned for November 14 to decide 
the party’s electoral policy and future relations with the Lloyd 
George government On these questions a difference of opinion 
developed between the Parliamentary party and the executive 
committee A majority of the former favored retention of the 
existing connection, while the latter inclined toward with- 
drawal. J. R. Clynes urged that the agreement for the war 
should end only with the actual signing of the treaty and that 
relinquishment of office at the present moment would forfeit 
their right to go to the peace conference.*® Sentiment among 
the rank and file, though, was with the committee. It was 
argued that with the Armistice the necessity for the sacrifice 
of independence disappeared. A new Parliament would be 
elected for the reconstruction period and the only way for La- 
bour to forward its own program would be to resume freedom 
of action. If Labour ever hoped to be a truly national party, it 
must assert its claims at once.*® In some of the larger trade 
unions an important factor in the decision was the conscious- 
ness of strength and confidence in industrial action. With the 
rapid increase in membership had come a growth of self-reli- 
ance; and the assurance that they could assert a point of view 
directly at the mine, on the railway, or in the workshop made 
them feel less dependent on the presence of a few members in 
the Cabinet.'® 

When the conference met in London, there was less excite- 
ment than at the ending of the truce. Although it was known 
that the ministers would put up a fight, the outcome was con- 
ceded beforehand. The executive resolution declared that the 
party should resume its independence and withdraw its mem- 
bers from the government at the dissolution of Parliament. 

Labour Leader, November 14, 1918 

^9 Philip Snowden in the Labour Leader, November 7, 1918; Ramsay 
MacDonald in Forward, November 9-16, 1918. 

Labor Correspondent in the Times, November 15, 1918. 
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Cl 3 aies offered an amendment that the Coalition should be pre- 
served until peace was signed, but he was speaking to delegates 
fresh from contact with their constituencies and consequently 
reflecting an opinion quite different from that prevailing among 
the government group The counter arguments of J H. 
Thomas and Bernard Shaw drew rounds of applause. Clynes's 
amendment was lost by a vote of 1,844,000 to 891,000, where- 
upon the executive resolution was put and carried 2,117,000 
to 810,000, The majority exceeded expectations, whereupon 
it was the turn of the ministerial faction to complain of the 
effect of the block vote in concealing minorities. The logic of 
the decision, nevertheless, was apparent. In the words of the 
Parliamentary correspondent of the conservative Times: "It 
cannot be denied that the action of the Labour delegates was 
consistent and intelligible. Labour never exercised any influ- 
ence on our politics until it obtained an independent position.”®^ 

For a few days the course of the Labour ministers was un- 
certain. All betrayed an inclination to cling to their posts, but 
Brace, Hodge, and Walsh soon heeded the voice of their 
respective unions and resigned. Clynes first sought the en- 
dorsement of his local party and his trade union to justify his 
retention of office, but finally came out in order to campaign 
for the party. The others remained, but no longer as repre- 
sentatives of Labour; and, in fact, they ceased to be considered 
as members of the party. Wardle disappeared a few weeks later 
in the general election. Barnes, whose loss was lamented even 
by his I.L.P. critics, and Roberts stayed in office until after the 
Treaty of Versailles was signed Only James Parker remained 
until 1922 when the Lloyd George government broke up and 
the last pretense of a coalition came to an end. 

In the events described in this chapter the course of British 
Labour was consistent with its ideals. Because it was imbued 
with the Fabian opportunist spirit, it was able to give the couti- 

TimeSf November 16, 1918; See also Manchester Guardian, November 
15, 1918; Labour Leader, November 21, 1918. 
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try the benefit of its co-operation during a great crisis. When 
that need passed, it wisely avoided further association with 
Lloyd George, because it was learned long ago that in ordinary 
times England does not love coalitions. When the inevitable 
reaction followed and normal political life was resumed, the 
party stood in so strong a position that it, instead of the weak- 
ened and disunited Liberals, became the official opposition. In 
more recent years Labour has twice assumed the government 
and, although each time it has had only a minority in the House 
of Commons, there has been no move for it to coalesce with the 
Liberals who supported it, because to do so would compro- 
mise Labour principles. For such a risk there has existed no 
such compelling necessity as during the critical years of the 
World War.*^^ 

A repetition of the situation dunng the second war with Germany has 
been followed by entrance into a similar coalition but on terms that reflected 
the party's growth m prestige and power in the intervening twenty-five years. 



III. THE WAR AIMS AND PEACE PROGRAMS 
OF BRITISH LABOUR, 1914-1918 

In August 1914 the pacific internationalism of the British 
Labour party was rudely shocked by the impact of the World 
War. No member took the antinational stand that the enemy 
was in the right, hardly a voice was raised in an unequivocal 
“stop the war” campaign, and no effort was made to turn the 
struggle into the Marxian social revolution As in labor and 
socialist groups everywhere, however, serious differences ap- 
peared. The moderate center of trade unionists constituting the 
bulk of the membership accepted the official view of the war, 
opposed any gestures toward a premature peace, and hoped 
through victory to achieve a just settlement. A group on the 
extreme right, however, became belligerently nationalist. On 
the opposite wing were elements, chiefly socialist, that from the 
outset were suspicious of accepted explanations of the causes and 
objects of the war, distrustful of any treaty based on victory, 
and interested primarily in an early negotiated peace. Had 
Labour been a unified and disciplined party, such divisions 
might have wrecked it, but its loose federal organization and 
the absence of a dogmatic creed permitted the toleration of wide 
differences of opinion. It emerged from this ordeal, accord- 
ingly, without serious losses and with significant gains 

Until the beginning of 1917 this alignment continued vir- 
tually unchanged ; but that year witnessed radical alterations in 
it. The fear of a military stalemate, the loss of faith in official 
sincerity as evidence of imperialist objectives multiplied, and. 
above all, the stimulus of the Russian Revolution with its slo- 
gan of “no annexations and no indemnities” combined to influ- 
ence the outlook of the majority. While the extreme right re- 
mained unaffected, the dominant center moved toward the posi- 
tion of the socialist left. Emphasis thereafter was laid upon 

5S 
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efforts to formulate programs for an agreed settlement, to 
encourage responsible statesmen to assume the lead in peace 
movements, and to restore the International as an agency for 
the same purpose This activity culminated in the important 
War Aims Memorandum of December 28, 1917, which not 
only anticipated many of President Wilson’s Fourteen Points 
but also drew from Prime Minister Lloyd George the first de- 
tailed statement of terms from any Allied statesman. During 
1918 the party continued its search for a way to a negotiated 
settlement; but, when military victory ended the stalemate, it 
strove to see that a healing and not a Carthaginian peace was 
made. In this effort the forces of Labour were lined up solidly 
behind President Wilson, so that such idealism as did find its 
way into the Treaty of Paris in the form of respect for nation- 
alism, the attempted safeguarding of minorities, the provision 
for plebiscites, the mandate system, the League of Nations, and 
the International Labor Office was due in very large part to 
their support. Had more of the spirit and substance of La- 
bour’s program been incorporated in the settlement, it might 
have enjoyed a longer life and possibly have prevented another 
war. 

Down to the very moment in 1914 when Great Britain en- 
tered the war, the sole aim of the British Labour party was 
the preservation of peace. It was, to be sure, nominally com- 
mitted to the Stuttgart resolution of 1907, by which the con- 
stituent organizations of the Second International were bound 
in threat of war to exert every effort to avert the catastrophe 
and in the event of actual hostilities to utilize the crisis to hasten 
the social revolution. Only the first clause of this pledge re- 
ceived consideration. When toward the end of July 1914 the 
imminence of war became fully realized, the British members 
of the International executive strove to organize their forces 
in behalf of peace and neutrality. On July 31, after the return 
of delegates from a hasty meeting at Brussels, a manifesto 
voiced Labour’s traditional fear of Tsarist Russia rather than 
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of Germany and called resolutely for peace. It was followed by 
a series of demonstrations climaxed by one on August 2 at 
Trafalgar Square to demand that Britain confine its efforts to 
the restoration of peace In the House of Commons the Parlia- 
mentary party urged neutrality Events moved so rapidly, 
however, that the same weekly journals that published the 
manifestoes and recounted the meetings also reported the march 
of armies and the first engagements. The men who stood to- 
gether on speakers’ platforms and united in drafting pro- 
nouncements were already divided on the question of the war ^ 

The invocation of the second clause of the Stuttgart reso- 
lution was never a possibility. Internationalism might be strong 
enough to make the British labor and socialist movement highly 
critical of the foreign policy of Sir Edward Grey, but its prac- 
tical weakness became manifest immediately the nation was in 
arms. The ruthless invasion of Belgium highly inflamed feel- 
ing and more than any other event solidified opinion in accept- 
ing the disagreeable fact of the war The effectiveness of in- 
ternationalism, accordingly, was for the time being limited to 
the passage of a resolution by the party executive on August 5 
that Labour’s present duty was “to secure peace at the earliest 
possible moment on such conditions as will provide the best 
opportunities for the re-establishment of amicable feelings be- 
tween the workers of Europe.”® That this first statement of 
peace terms was utterly without hope of speedy realization, 
however, was indicated by the fact that subsequent action was 
all for the war. The party agreed to an electoral truce, engag'ed 
in recruiting, and endeavored to co-operate most effectively in 
the national cause. Entrance into the coalition government in 
May 1915 emphasized its conviction of the necessity of unity. 
How complete was the refusal to take advantage of the situa- 

^ Labour Leader, August 6, 1918; Socialtst Review, XII, 312-14 (Octo- 
ber-December, 1914). 

^Report of the Fifteenth Annual Conference of the Labour Party (1916), 
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tion in order to precipitate a social revolution was apparent on 
August 24, when the trade unions agreed to an industrial truce 
providing for the amicable settlement of all disputes. The few 
unsanctioned local strikes that did occur in the following 
months had no relation to the objectives of the second half of 
the Stuttgart resolution. Far more significant than these occa- 
sional stoppages was the general relinquishment of hard-won 
trade-union conditions of labor in order that the factories and 
mines might maintain the level of production with fewer hands 
left to work them. It was perfectly clear that the great majority 
of British labor thought only in terms of what it could con- 
tribute to the common cause. 

So far as the objects of the war were concerned, the justice 
and the purity of Allied aims were assumed rather than de- 
bated At the outset there was relatively slight discussion of 
them. The slogans of the day were taken literally. It was a war 
of defense, for the rights of small nations, for the destruction 
of militarism, and for the preservation of civilization The 
round generalizations of Prime Minister Asquith at Dublin 
and at the Guildhall that Britain would not sheathe the sword 
until Belgium and Serbia were restored, France was adequately 
secured against the menace of aggression, the rights of small 
nations were guaranteed, and the military domination of Prus- 
sia was wholly and finally destroyed were echoed as satisfac- 
tory expressions of the aims of Labour. Similar ideals ap- 
peared in a memorial signed by nearly all of the Parliamentary 
Labour party to express sympathy with the French and Belgian 
peoples ; 

We recognize that you are not only defending your own national 
liberties but that you are also fighting for the freedom of the whole of 
Europe against the domination of despotic militarism We as- 

sure you, our French and Belgian comrades, that we are with you heart 
and soul in your determination to free France and Belgium from the 
invader, to secure the re-establishment of the ravaged territories, and 
to put an end once and for all to the menace of militarism.® 

® New Statesman, March 20, 1915. 
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In order to realize these objectives it was assumed that 
Allied victory must precede peace. At the Trades Union Con- 
gress of September 1915, the first held since the beginning of 
the war, John Hodge, veteran leader of the steel workers, was 
loudly cheered when he said: “There can be no talk of peace 
with us until German Prussianism or militarism .... has been 
laid in the dust. The men who talk about peace today are 
traitors to their country.”* The same conference refused even 
to consider three resolutions which questioned the majority 
views. It emphasized its unanimity by voting 607 to 7 that it 
considered the Allied position completely justified and so 
pledged assistance in the prosecution of the war.® Similarly 
the conference of the Labour party in January 1916 indicated 
its support of the war and completely ignored a move to insist 
upon a more definite declaration of peace terms by the gov- 
ernment.® 

While the trade-union center exemplified the assumptions of 
the average patriotic Briton, on the party left a vigorous dis- 
cussion of many problems and issues of the war was carried on 
from the outset. The three affiliated socialist societies, namely, 
the Fabian Society, the Independent Labour party, and the Brit- 
ish Socialist party, constituted an infinitesimal proportion of 
Labour’s voting strength ; but invariably they led in the formu- 
lation of policies other than purely trade-union ones. Out of 
their discussions during the early years of the war came ideas 
and programs that were soon to affect vitally the outlook of the 
Labour party and even to influence the course of world politics. 

As in the case of the struggle with the Boers, only the Fabian 
Society among these three showed much positive enthusiasm 
for this war. Since many of these intellectuals had a favorable 
regard for the brighter aspects of British imperialism and all 

^ Report of the Proceedings (st the Forty-seventh Annual Trades Union 
Congress (191S), p 317* ^ Ibid. 

^Report of the Fifteenth Annml Conference of the Labour Party (1916), 
p* 136* 
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were close students of international affairs, they were con- 
vinced of the danger to their world inherent in German policy. 
The Allied cause was just. “We are fighting for something and 
that something is the most righteous cause for which we have 
ever fought,” said the New Statesman.'' Fabians agreed, ac- 
cordingly, that the enemy must be defeated and disarmed ; but 
always they cautioned against the danger of imposing ruinous 
terms upon the Central empires, which should be maintained if 
only as barriers against the medieval barbarism of Russia.® 
Hardly was the war under way when the first essay at peace 
terms appeared from the pen of their most distinguished mem- 
ber, George Bernard Shaw. Shaw postulated the evacuation 
of Belgium as the necessary preliminary to any peace. On the 
ground that the Triple Entente as well as the Triple Alliance 
was responsible for the war in which that country was the in- 
nocent victim, all the belligerents were to contribute to its resto- 
ration. There were to be no vindictive indemnities. Any ter- 
ritorial changes were to be on the basis of plebiscites and not 
by right of conquest. The question of the form of the German 
government was to be left to that people. The system of al- 
liances was to be superseded by a league of peace — ^limited to 
Western Europe, however, on the ground that Russia was still 
too barbarous for inclusion. In no way were the terms to be 
punitive. With a long view into the future he said : “We and 
France have to live with Germany after the war; and the sooner 
we make up our mind to do it generously, the better.”* 

In the hope that the lessons of such a universal calamity 
might not be lost and that the peace might provide the oppor- 
tunity for the construction of a better world order, early in 
1915 the Fabian Research Department undertook to formulate 
concrete proposals for the prevention of future wars. L. S. 

7 New Statesmm, November 27, 1915 

* Ibid , August 8, October 28, 1914 

^ New Statesman, November 14, 1914, Special War Supplement George 
Bernard Shaw, “Common Sense about the War," p. 28. 
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Woolf, already well known as a writer on international affairs, 
undertook the task of preparing the report, which was pub- 
lished in the form of supplements to the New Statesman and 
later expanded into a volume/® This investigation, character- 
ized by a strong sense of realities, was both a comprehensive 
examination of past efforts to establish international machinery 
and an effort to find a practical solution of the present problem. 
It proposed to incorporate in the peace treaty the constitution 
of a league the essential features of which were an interna- 
tional high court for the settlement of justiciable disputes, an 
international council for conciliation in nonjusticiable cases, 
the use of economic sanctions to enforce decisions, and even 
the employment of force in case of resistance by a power against 
which they were invoked. This widely read program helped to 
crystallize opinion in favor of a league and contributed much to 
the shaping of the organization subsequently effected 

The Fabians stressed the importance of territorial problems, 
particularly those of Eastern Europe which had precipitated 
the war and if unsatisfactorily solved would produce another. 
They discouraged early effort at a precise definition of terms, 
however, on the ground that German successes rendered it still 
an academic question and also that, because it involved the 
statement of maximum claims, it might serve to prolong hos- 
tilities.^^ In 1916, after the progress on the Somme and the 
Russian sweep through Galicia had led to the conclusion that 
ultimate victory was possible, the time appeared opportune for 
the preparation of a peace program even though negotiation 
with the enemy was still premature. A discussion followed in 
which an effort was made to evolve the outlines of a settlement 
that would render Germany powerless to prepare for a new war 
and still avoid the infliction of a deep sense of grievance that 
would endanger future peace. 

10 jsievo Statesman, July 10-17, 1915 ; Leonard Sidney Woolf, Intemattonal 
Government (London, 1916). 

iiJVew Statesman, July 3-17, November 27, 1915. 
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The program as elaborated in the Nexv Statesman centered 
around the six major problems of disarmament, European 
boundaries, German colonies, reparations, the punishment of 
war crimes, and destruction of militarism/® Since Germany 
led in the armament race, it appeared logical to begin the re- 
versal of the process with that power. If nine-tenths of the Ger- 
man war material were scrapped, the rest would disarm will- 
ingly. After a few years of democracy in Germany, these 
external restrictions were to be replaced by stable international 
agreements. 

In any remaking of the map of Europe this program sought 
permanence and stability rather than the thoroughgoing appli- 
cation of one principle While it gave first place to nationalism, 
accordingly, it would modify it by considerations of economics, 
strategy, and even those secret, but already surmised, commit- 
ments of the Allies which were later to rouse such resentment 
in Labour circles. It opposed, for example, a Balkanization of 
Europe from the Baltic to the Caspian. In those regions it 
sought a compromise between nationalism and imperialism by 
favoring a Russian empire enlarged but confined to Slavic 
peoples and accompanied by decentralization and local auton- 
omy. In the West it indicated a division of Alsace-Lorraine, 
with the greater part going to France, and a union of Belgium 
and Luxemburg, provided both were willing. Italy was to have 
Trieste, Fiume, and a long strip of Dalmatian coast, although 
admittedly the last raised some unanswered questions.^® Rus- 
sian claims to Constantinople were honored, not as an ideal 
solution, but as one likely to be permanent. Because its posses- 
sion was so vital to that power, it was “one of the very few 
cases in which strategic considerations may legitimately be held 

New Statesman, August 26-October 14, 1916. 

12 “How far the populations of the hinterland in this r^on can be se- 
cured rights of access to the sea, having regard to the agreement by which 
the Allies botmd themselves as a condition of Italian intervention, is a ques- 
tion upon which more light needs urgently to be thrown.” New Statesnum, 
September 16, 1916 
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to override all others.”^* In the interest of nationalism it sug- 
gested the complete breakup of the Austro-Hungarian empire, 
leaving Hungary free and assigning to Russia, Rumania, Ser- 
bia, and Italy their respective irredentist areas. The German 
regions were to go to the Reich. The restored Poland was to 
have Posen and Galicia, but not Danzig; an autonomous Poland 
within the Russian empire would not need that particular outlet 
to the sea, which happily rendered it unnecessary to create a 
German irredentism m order to favor the Poles. 

The question of the disposition of the German colonies 
offered the opportunity to deal with the larger issue of the 
needs of white civilization and the rights of backward colored 
peoples. A beginning of the solution of imperialism in the 
tropics might be made, if the Allies were tO' retain the German 
colonies under a scheme by which all dependencies unsuitable 
for actual white settlement were to be governed primarily in 
the interest of the inhabitants and, so far as trade was con- 
cerned, all privileges were to be enjoyed by the citizens of every 
nation without discrimination. It was urged, moreover, that 
British and French tropical Africa be treated in exactly the 
same manner.” In this Fabian suggestion was one source of 
the mandate idea. 

1* New Statesman, September 16, 1916. 

“The ideal solution of the whole problem, we suggest, would be the 
deliberate abolition of all international fences m the tropics All Central 
Africa, from the boundanes of Morocco and Egypt on the north, to those of 
Rhodesia on the south, should be neutralized and administered by an Inter- 
national Commission for the benefit primarily of the races which alone can 
live there, and secondarily of the traders of all countries on equal terms. . . . 
If the Allies determine at the end of the war to retain control of the 
German colonies, they might and ought to give a solemn undertaking to hold 
those territories m trust for civilisation, to treat the interests of the natives 
therdn as paramount, and to preserve in perpetuity the principle of the Open 
Door in the fullest sense of the term If at the same time France and Great 
Britain consented to make their own tropical dependencies m Africa subject 
to the same trust, the moral effect of the undertaking as a demonstration of 
our good faith would obviously be enormously enhanced .... The further 
step to international ccmtrol would be merely one of machinery.” New Staies- 
mm, September 23, 1916^ 
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Although Belgium was to be fully compensated for war ex- 
penses and material damage, other claimants were to forego 
indemnities and limit claims to actual material losses. The total 
amount of reparations was to be kept within a sum that could 
be paid in a reasonable time. As the psychological and emo- 
tional aspects of the war would be prolonged through the period 
of pa 3 mients, no real peace could come until it was ended The 
time factor, accordingly, would have an important place in fix- 
ing the aggregate of reparations 

In the punishment of war crimes the principle urged was 
tliai of the fewer the better. Penalties were to be inflicted only 
upon those guilty of deliberate crimes, such as the execution of 
Captain Fryatt was held to be. The Allies, moreover, were to 
refrain from interference with purely German affairs. Upon 
the theory that Prussian militarism could be destroyed only 
from within, the Allies were urged to confine themselves solely 
to the strengthening of the democratic elements in Germany. 

This early Fabian plan naturally reflected the circumstances 
of its origin As the concessions demanded were one-sided and 
their realization presupposed victory, it was a statement of war 
aims rather than a peace proposal. In the main, however, the 
program was characterized by restraint and practicality. In no 
sense were the demands selfishly nationalist and always the 
object was a peace of reconciliation. Particularly on the 
colonial question it was an appeal to a more enlightened states- 
manship which was not wholly lost. 

The Independent Labour party, larger and more influential 
in practical politics than the Fabian Society, stood with the 
Labour majority in the resolution of August 5, 1914, which 
emphasised the duty of securing peace at the earli^t possible 
moment, but parted company with it almost immediately upon 
the issue of positive aid to the military effort. On August 1 1 
the LL.P. council issued its own manifesto, which blamed the 
war upon the secret diplomacy, the rival armaments and al- 
liances, and the jingo nationalism of all the nations. It avowed 
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its faith in the international working class which should seek 
to advance the cause of peace by securing open diplomacy, sup- 
pressing militarism, and establishing a United States of Europe. 
It refused to follow the example of the Labour party by col- 
laboration in recruiting or in other war activity.^® 

The point of view of the membership, however, was by no 
means uniform. On the right a small number dissociated them- 
selves from the action of the council in order to support the war. 
J. R. Clynes and James Parker, two of the party’s six members 
in the House of Commons, were among those who took this 
course A much larger section accepted the war but without 
either enthusiasm for it or agreement with the official explana- 
tion of causes and issues. In this group were the outstanding 
tno of I.L P. leaders — Keir Hardie, James Ramsay Mac- 
Donald, and Philip Snowden. Another section, which became 
the largest of all, would lend positive support to no war. It was 
pacifist and internationalist. In its ranks were some conscien- 
tious objectors to military service. Toward the end of the war 
a small minority on the extreme left became communist and 
hoped to see the conflict turned into the social revolution. 

While to the general public the course of Clynes and Parker 
naturally called for no clarification, it was otherwise with that 
of such men as MacDonald. Misunderstood, and misrepre- 
sented, he was subjected to bitter attacks as unpatriotic and 
pro-German. Although the most unpopular and best-hated man 
in Great Britain, he preferred to remain true to his principles 
and go into the wilderness of social and political ostracism 
rather than shout with the crowd. If his detractors had trou- 
bled to listen and understand, nevertheless, they would have 
heard a point of view expounded that, while unorthodox, was 
logical, consistent, and highly patriotic. 

Until confronted with the fact of war MacDonald pleaded 
for British neutrality; but, once in it, he always maintained that 
the only possible way out was to see it through. “Whatever our 

Report of the Annual Conference of the 1 LP. (1915), pp. B-13, 115-16. 
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views may be of the origin of the war,” he said on August 7, 
1914, at Leicester, “we must go through with it.”^^ He specifi- 
cally disclaimed the position of the nonresister. He never was a 
stop-the-war or a peace-at-any-price man. He opposed any pre- 
mature peace that settled nothing, and even in the darkest days 
discouraged any pacifism based simply upon war weariness.^® 
When in 1918 the German drive had the British armies with 
their backs against the Channel, he said: “Neither defeat nor 
surrender is in my vocabulary He thought that everyone 
ought to help in the capacity for which he was best suited and 
that some of those unable to enter military or industrial service 
should devote themselves to the vital problem of the peace that 
would some day have to be made. From a serious study of his- 
tory he deduced a lesson that in the past the fruits of sacrifice 
had only too often been destroyed by the makers of peace and 
that in most cases a war had its origin in the mistakes of a pre- 
vious treaty. If a better world were to emerge from the present 
conflict, work on the provisions of a just settlement could not 
begin too soon The war was but a few weeks old when he 
wrote : 

. . . peace must be prepared, its times and seasons .studied, its 
policies mapped out; and it is just as essential for national honour and 
safety that this preparation should now be made as that men should be 
trained in arms and hurried to the front. If we leave all this till the 
last minute, those who see in force the only security and remedy, alone 
will be ready with their simple plans of cutting and carving, of punish- 
ing and awarding. We shall have every blunder of the last century over 
again, and every military burden bequeathed to us anew The canker 
will then remain in the heart of Europe. Our sacrifices will have been 
in vain, and our children will have to tramp over the same battlefields 
and repeat the price we ourselves are now paying for the short-sighted 
follies which have been our inheritance.^^ 

Labour Leader, August 13, 1914; Lord Elton, The Life of James 
Ramsay MacDonald (1866-1919) (London, 1939), pp. 2S1-5Z 

Socialist Review, XII, 344-53 (October-December, 1914); Forward 
(Glasgow), February 23, 1918. 

'^^Parliamentary Debates, Sth ser, Commons, CVII, 591 (June 20, 1918). 

20 Forward, October 3, 1914 
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It was in this work of preparing for peace that MacDonald 
believed he could render his greatest service Although re- 
warded mainly with charges of pacifism, defeatism, and worse, 
he wrote and spoke continually at his self-appointed task. He 
hoped for a victory that would make a good peace possible, but 
victory defined not necessarily as a military triumph over an 
opponent beaten to his knees but as the attainment of a situa- 
tion in which the political objects of the war were obtainable. 
In order to hasten that moment he advocated a greater use of 
diplomatic weapons. Instead of allowing that action to await 
the outcome of the military, he urged the simultaneous employ- 
ment of both. Practically, this involved a clear statement of 
terms, the use of every diplomatic means to achieve them, and 
the cessation of hostilities the moment attainment was pos- 
sible.®^ He objected to the talk of crushing Germany as serving 
to discourage the democratic elements there, to bind them to the 
military machine, and to prolong the war. A peace based en- 
tirely on force, such as that imposed on France in 1871, had no 
chance of permanence, but would only transfer the contest to the 
armaments stage and complete the vicious circle by producing 
another war. A wise statesmanship would not make such a 
treaty ; but he had no faith in the wisdom of the politicians and 
diplomats in power. He had more hope from an alternative 
scheme by which internationally minded representatives of the 
peoples would get together and work out a satisfactory settle- 
ment.®® 

MacDonald’s concrete terms always envisioned the evacua- 
tion of occupied territories. Belgium had first claim to restora- 
tion and compensation.®* As a believer in nationalism he S 3 Tnpa- 

Parhamentarv Debates, Sth sen, Commons, XC, 1244 (February 20, 
1917) ; CVn, S82-90 (June 20, 1918). 

Labour Leader, April 15, May 6, November 25, 1915. 

Among many utterances on Belgium were the following 
“We could not afford either from the point of view of honour or of 
interest to see Germany occupy Belgium. The war that comes nearest having 
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thized with the rights of small nations and with the aspirations 
of those still in bondage. As to how far the latter entered into 
practical war aims he was not perfectly clear. Once he said that 
at the peace conference Great Britain should stand for wide 
liberation but that, so far as war aims were concerned, it should 
limi t them to violations of the principle that had occurred since 
the outbreak.^* On other occasions, however, he spoke of a 
united Poland and the surrender of the South Slavs by Austria. 
In the case of Alsace-Lorraine he first favored the erection of 
those provinces into a buffer state but changed his opinion to 
settlement on the basis of a plebiscite. He hoped to see the 
Balkan boundaries investigated and defined by a commission 
acting under the authority of the powers. He opposed the ces- 
sion of Constantinople and the Straits to Russia as a danger 
both to the Empire and to the world, and preferred interna- 
tionalization. He proposed to leave Germany in possession of 
its colonies. He hoped to see that country democratized but said 
the change must come from within and could not be imposed 
from without. Finally, he advocated a general disarmament 
and the establishment of a league of nations to guarantee 
peace.“' In all of these proposals there was no sliding scale of 
terms dependent upon the status of the war map. 

Most of the nationally known leaders of the I.L.P. — such 
as Keir Hardie, founder, F. W. Jowett, president, and Philip 
Snowden, able parliamentarian — ^held views similar to those of 


a divine justification is the war in which a great and mighty State engages to 
protect a small nation ” Forward, October 3, 1914. 

“This country, if it retains any shred of honour at all, cannot accept a 
peace . . which means the sacrifice of Belgian sovereignty.” Parliamen- 

tary Debates, 5th ser, Commons, LXXXII, 2190 (May 24, 1916). 

“We must not include in our war programme all the liberations that as 
democrats we would like to see in Europe.” MacDonald, Parliamentary De- 
bates, Sth ser., Commons, XCVIII, 2037 (November 6, 1917). 

’‘^Leicester Pioneer, October 16, 1914, quoted by Forward, January 2, 
1915; Socialist Remew, XIV, 17-32 (January-March, 1917); Parliamentary 
Debates, 5th ser.. Commons, LXXXII, 2187-22® (May 24, 1916), 
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MacDonald, They shared his belief in the justice of resistance 
to aggression and in the obligation to secure the freedom of 
Belgium and northern France, and likewise his suspicion of 
Allied aims. Soon after the outbreak of war, Hardie, who had 
gone to the meeting of the International at Brussels in the hope 
of stopping it, wrote : 

A nation at war must be united, especially when its existence is at 
stake In such filibustering expeditions as our own Boer War or the 
Italian war over Tripoli, where no national danger of any kind was 
involved, there were many occasions for diversity of opinion, and this 
was given voice to by the Socialist Party of Italy and the Stop-the-War 
Party in this country. Now the situation is different. With the boom 
of the enemy's guns within earshot, the lads who have gone forth to 
fight their country's battles must not be disheartened by any discordant 
notes at home.^® 

He hoped for a peace that would save the self-respect of both 
countries : 

The day will come when German militarism will be defeated, and 
we shall then seek for peace on terms consistent with our own self- 
respect and that of the Democracy of Germany 

In spite of the fact that the attitude of Hardie, Jowett, and 
Snowden was in no sense antinational, they suffered the same 
obloquy as did MacDonald. 

The other large section of the I.L.P. maintained its opposi- 
tion to the war, although there was no thought of obstructing 
the military effort. The members arrived at this position, how- 
ever, by different routes. The editors of three leading I.L.P. 
organs^ — ^J. Bruce Glasier of the Socialist Review, A. Fenner 
Brockway of the Labour Leader, and Thomas Johnston of the 
Glasgow Forward — ^put a very materialist interpretation upon 
the war. They saw much ''cant and humbug"' in the furor over 
Belgian neutrality and the rights of small nations, because they 

Merthyr Pioneer, August 14, 1914; quoted by the British Citisen and 
Empire Worker, July 27, 1918 

Labour Leader, September 10. 1914. 
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believed both sides motivated primarily by selfish interests. In 
Alsace-Lorraine, for example, it was a question not of right 
and nationality but of the ownership of iron mines and potash 
deposits. To the working class it mattered little which side won. 
Even an indemnity could not benefit it, for such a payment in 
the form of goods profited the possessing classes and brought 
only unemployment to the workers.^® This group would con- 
tribute nothing positive to the national war effort. Brockway 
himself finally went to prison as a conscientious objector. 

Others arrived at a similar attitude of non-co-operation for 
war purposes by the route of Christian pacifism. Dr. Alfred 
Salter of Bermondsey and George Lansbury, the widely re- 
spected editor of the Herald, took their stand squarely on Scrip- 
tural injunctions To them there was no halfway house be- 
tween the disclaiming of all force and the full acceptance of war. 
In any given circumstance they applied the test of what Christ 
would do and, as they could not imagine Him bayoneting a 
German, pacifism seemed the only logical course.®* 

As the pacifist section occupied strategic positions in the 
I.L.P press, there was a constant hammering away at the sub- 
ject of peace. While in the first years of the war the Labour 
party majority was concerned almost entirely with collaboration 
in the military and industrial effort, nearly every issue of the 
minority periodicals discussed peace and developed programs 
When the war was only a few weeks old, Fenner Brockway 
proposed to base the settlement on the principles of nationalism, 
self-determination by plebiscite, the federation of Europe, 
democratization of national constitutions, state control of the 
armament industry, and the replacement of national forces by 
an international police.®* In Forward, Frederick John Shaw 
(“Brougham Villiers”) on both idealist and economic grounds 

** Socialist Review, XII, 307 (October-December, 1914) ; Forward, Oc- 
tober 3, 1914, April 17, 1915. 

Labour Leader, September 24, October 1, 1914. 

Ibid., October 1, 1914. 
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argued against annexations and indemnities. In spite of the 
superficial attractiveness of an enlarged empire he was con- 
vinced of its fallacy as exposed by Norman AngelL As to in- 
demnities he stated prophetically : 

As to getting any adequate money compensation for their losses by 
a direct levy on Germany, the thing is out of the question The Allies 
may be as angry as a meeting of creditors when they find that there is 
nothing in the bankrupt's estate, but they will be just as helpless. Sooner 
or later they will have to make the best of a bad job, and do the best 
they can to pay their war bills themselves.^^ 

He believed that the peace conference would afford an unprece- 
dented opportunity to construct a better Europe without incor- 
porating the system of rival armaments and other maladies that 
had produced the war. At a moment when everyone would be 
echoing the cry that this horror must never occur again, Laboul* 
should be ready with a well-prepared practical scheme, for such 
would have a real chance of adoption : 

It is the duty of Labour to see that full advantage is taken of this 
opportunity If not by bald platitudes, but by carefully thought out pro- 
posals, we can so educate the public while the war is proceeding that, 
before the close of it, they understand exactly what should be done to 
prevent a recurrence of this calamity, no Statesman will dare to resist 
their will.®^ 

George Lansbury, although himself insisting upon no par- 
ticular set of terms, devoted the weekly Herald to an almost 
continuous symposium on peace.®® 

In all these discussions in the LL.P. press, which emphasized 
the universality of the evils of imperialism, militarism, and 
secret diplomacy, it was maintained that the principles of the 
peace should operate equally on both sides. Since British mili- 
tarism as well as German was under attack, disarmament was to 
be mutual. Independence and nationality were to be respected 
in Finland and Korea, Ireland and India, as well as among the 


Forward, October IQ, 1914, 
Especially the issue for May 8, 1915. 
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suppressed peoples of the Central Powers. Territorial cessions 
involved plebiscites. No indemnities were to be exacted. The 
treaty was to be in the interest of Europe and the world and 
not of a particular nation or alliance.®"^ 

At the Norwich conference of the LL.P., April 5-6, 1915, 
the first after the outbreak of the war, the strength of the 
pacifist section was evident. The delegates were practically 
unanimous against collaboration with the government for mili- 
tary purposes; and Dr. SaltePs resolution against support of 
any war entered into by capitalist governments, even if nomi- 
nally defensive, was defeated by the narrow majority of 121 
to 120. The conference decided upon a campaign of popular 
education on peace issues, called upon the government to state 
its terms, and urged the Labour party to spur the International 
tO' activity. It drew up a four-point statement of principles — 
the first official effort of any organized section of Labour since 
that of the executive on August 5, 1914. In several respects it 
voiced ideals of which President Wilson later became the promi- 
nent exponent. 

That this Conference calls upon the workers to guard against allow- 
ing elements to enter the peace settlement which would be a pretext and 
excuse for future devastating wars ; in order that the peace may be just 
and lasting, the Conference demands : 

(a) That the people concerned shall give consent before there is 
transfer of territory , 

(b) No further treaty, agreement, or understanding be entered into 
without the knowledge of the people and the consent of Parliament, and 
machinery to be created for the democratic control of foreign policy , 

(c) Drastic all-round reduction of armaments by international 
agreement, together with the nationalization of the manufacture of 
armaments, and the national control of the export of armaments by one 
country to another ; 

(d) British foreign policy to be directed in future toward establish- 
ing a federation of the nations, and the setting up of an International 
Council, whose decisions shall be public, together with the establishment 

^^Lahowr Leader, September 10, 1914; Forward, January 2, 16, 1915; 
Herald, January 20, 1917 
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of courts for the mterpretation and enforcement of treaties and Inter- 
national Law 

In order that the proposed federation of nations should be 
effective, it was to be given power to enforce its decisions by 
means of a postal, commercial, transport, and financial blockade 
against a recalcitrant nation. 

Following instructions from the conference the LL P. na- 
tional council issued a manifesto which put cogently the argu- 
ment for a specific statement of tenns in place of the resounding 
platitudes of statesmen that passed for war aims : 

With all its appalling sacrifice of life and treasure the war threatens 
to drag on almost interminably because each country believes itself to 
be fighting for '^Liberty,” ‘Treedom/' and other terms which, used in 
this connection, are vague and insubstantial In no case has a Govern- 
ment stated in a practical and concrete way the terms on which it would 
be willing to negotiate peace .... 

Hence the Labour and Socialist forces in all the belligerent countries 
should press their Governments to disclose, not m vague, meaningless 
generalities, but in clear and specific terms what they are fighting for, 
and on this information it would be possible to take national and inter- 
national action, with a view to reaching a settlement with the largest 
possible measure of equity and the least possible loss of life. 

There are obligations to be met, not least m regaid to Belgium, but 
the aim and purpose of the Governments, the point at which they would 
be satisfied, should be frankly stated, for an open declaration might 
help to remove error and fear, and save hundreds of thousands of lives 
that otherwise would be needlessly slaughtered.^® 

The party followed with a prolonged and apparently fruit- 
less campaign in behalf of a rational peace The pacifist section 
grew stronger until in the 1916 conference Dr Salter's motion 
was carried almost unanimously, 235 to 3, and again in 1917 in 
spite of MacDonald's opposition by 226 to 56, which empha- 

Report of the Annmt Conference of the I L,P. (1915), p. 8S. The 
Times raised the objection that the LL.P. would leave the enemy militarist 
state intact. It labeled the LL.P. ‘^our pro-Germans” and its attitude *‘plam 
Germanism.” Times, April 8, 191 S* 

Labour Leader, April 29, 1915. 
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sized that on this issue the I.L.P. rank and file was not with the 
nationally known leaders.®^ 

The position on the extreme left of Labour was held by the 
revolutionary British Socialist party, the only considerable 
body of Marxians in Great Bntain. After pursuing an inde- 
pendent course for twelve years, it was in 1914 in process of 
reaffiliation. Like the other sections of Labour it was united 
in the stand for neutrality , but once m the war its internal dis- 
sensions became so violent as to culminate in a secession. Henry 
Hyndman, the founder, together with Ben Tillett, Belfort Bax, 
and almost every other nationally known member, became 
ardent supporters of the war. Hyndman particularly threw 
himself into the crusade with patriotic intensity. As this group 
controlled the party executive, its position influenced the first 
manifesto, which stated that peace was not desirable or even 
arguable until Belgium and France had been freed and com- 
pensated by Germany, ^^the unscrupulous aggressor,^' and the 
Prussian menace to peace and freedom effectively removed 
The majority of the membership analyzed the war as a struggle 
for markets in which the powers, all afflicted by the plague of 
rampant imperialism, shared the guilt. In the party conference 
of 1915 this section proved its strength by overwhelming a 
move for vigorous support to the war and voting that the su- 
preme duty of socialists everywhere was to work for an im- 
mediate peace on such terms as would prevent a repetition of 
the war. The restoration of Belgian independence, however, 
was stated as essential.®® Like the I L P. this section had no 
faith in official aims and wanted to know the governments real 
objectives 

When, as they eventually must, the representatives of the respective 
Governments meet to arrang^e the terms of settlement, the Allied repre- 

Report of the Ammal Conference of the l.L,P. (1916), pp. 82-89; 
ibtd. (1917), pp. 52-63 

Forward, February 6, 1915, quoting the B.S.P. organ, Justice, 

Labour Leader, March 11, 191S 
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sentatives will not carry with them a copy of the Guildhall speech [of 
Asquith], but a detailed scheme to be put into immediate operation. It 
is the disclosure of that scheme that is demanded. To refuse to do so 
is to confirm the growing suspicion that the aim is to secure objects 
other than those for which we are supposed to be striving. A war aris- 
ing from the conflict of rival capitalist interests, conducted by the gov- 
ermng class to further their aims, can only result, if settled by them, in 
a peace that bears the menace of future wars 

In the annual conference of March 1916 this dissension 
climaxed with an open breach. The Hyndman section withdrew 
and carried about one-fifth of the membership into its newly 
founded National Socialist party pledged to support the war. 
-The majority retained the old name. On the peace issue it 
declared that, while war could be abolished only by the over- 
throw of capitalism, the present conflict might be ended on the 
basis of the freedom of all nations and the prohibition of all 
annexations against the wishes of the people concerned." 
Thereafter the B.S P. members dissociated themselves as com- 
pletely as possible from all part in the war, concentrated on an 
effort to stimulate international working-class action for peace, 
and enthused over the Russian Revolution ; and ultimately most 
of them found their way into the Communist party of Great 
Britain 

The trade unionists who dominated the Labour party toler- 
ated the unpopular views and activities of the socialist left and 
refused to engage in any heresy hunts. Many of their leaders, 
notably J. H. Thomas, remained on good terms with Mac- 
Donald and stood by him in his hours of greatest trial. There 
were exceptions, however; and Hyndman’s National Socialist 
party was not the only new organization that emerged as a 
result of the distaste of the militant right for the attitude of 
the peace group. On April 16, 1915, the Socialist National 
Defense Committee was formed to help co-ordinate effort for 
the war and, avowedly, to counteract the activities of the left. 

Call. March 23, 1916. 

« /bid!.. May 4, 1916. 
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Among the members were : Victor Fisher, its secretary, and Dan 
Irving of the B.S.P. ; Joseph Burgess of the I L.P. ; Stewart D. 
Headlam of the Fabian Society; H. G. Wells, ex-Fabian; 
Robert Blatchford of the independent socialist Clarion; J. F. 
Green, secretary of the International Arbitration and Peace 
Association; and John Hodge, G. H. Roberts, James O^Grady, 
and Stephen Walsh, Labour members of Parliament, Its first 
manifesto was a summons to meet the German challenge and 
to vindicate the rights of nationalism in Europe.'^^ A year later 
the voluntary self-elected committee was transformed into a 
more permanent organization, the British Workers’ National 
League. To the original object of peace by victory was added 
an emphasis upon the importance of the empire and the neces- 
sity of safeguarding British industry.^® The retention of the 
German colonies, accordingly, was advocated as essential to the 
safety of imperial communications and justified as the rescue 
of oppressed natives from misgovernment, while the institution 

“The struggle . . , can have no respite until the German attempt of 

a military world-hegemony has been shattered, the Allies indemnified, the 
national rights of the peoples vindicated, and the Germans themselves liber- 
ated from the thraldom of Kaiser Government and predatory ambitions.” 
Clarion, May 14, 1915. 

The territorial settlement envisioned by this group was summarized in 
an unofficial statement by H. G. Wells : 

“Unless we are to have another century of militarism, this war must end 
in the complete smashing of the German State organisation for aggression, 
the destruction of Krupp-Kaiserism, and the redrawing of the map of the 
world upon saner lines. Far better that it should go on for three or four 
years than end in a mere pause before another struggle. We cannot reduce 
our own fleet until the German naval threat is off the waters; our Empire 
can but sentimentalise about peace and disarmament with the German Col- 
onies stuck like thorns of festenng intrigue in its flanks. We owe it to our 
Allies and mankind that Poland, Alsace-Lorraine, Danish Schleswig, and 
Bohemia should be liberated from German control, that Belgium should be 
restored and its frontiers rectified, that Italy, Serbia, Bulgaria, and Rumania 
should be unified, that Russia should have her free outlet to the Mediter- 
ranean Now we have set our hands to this job it would be the most pitiful, 
shameful, and disastrous thing conceivable to let the diplomatists patch up 
an inconclusive peace. Let us see the thing through.” Berdd, May S, 1915. 

Clarion, March 17, 1916 
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of a system of protection was demanded to prevent the dumping 
of German goods and consequent unemployment of British 
workers. To popularize these aims the weeldy Brihsh Citizen 
and Empire Worker was founded. This journal and the Clarion 
turned a steady fire upon the left, and some of their staffs and 
correspondents surpassed the stoutest Tones in the violence and 
virulence of their attack.^^ 

The diversity of opinion on war aims in the Labour party 
continued for some months without serious attempt to discover 
what measure of agreement could be achieved. Spurred on by 
the efforts of some neutral socialists, however, the British ma- 
jority initiated a move to arrive at unity not only within the 
party but among all the socialists of the Allied countries as well. 
About forty members of the French, Belgian, Russian, and 
British parties, accordingly, met at London, February 14, 1915, 
under the presidency of Keir Hardie. By about six to one the 
militants outnumbered the pacifists, mainly I L.P members, 
but as an agreed statement was the aim, the latter were able to 
secure considerable concessions to their point of view. The 
conference emphasized its inflexible resolve to fight for victory, 
which the left could interpret as the use of force only until 
political objects were attainable; but it unanimously pronounced 
against any attempt to turn the war of defense into one of con- 
quest. While the militants would have preferred a vigorous 
denunciation of Germany, the I.L'.P. group insisted upon a 
more moderate statement which distinguished between the Ger- 
man government and the people. It denounced Junker impe- 
rialism, but specifically disclaimed any desire to crush that 

^‘A. M. Thompson, chairman of the Socialist National Defence Com- 
mittee and an editor of the Clarion, wrote: 

“The Socialist National Defence Committee has come as a boon and a 
blessed relief to Bntish Socialists. It has come at a time when the mad antics 
of a clique of canting cranks had actually identified British Socialism with 
the butchery of Belgium, the poisoning of wells, the suffocation of brave 
warriors by devil stinks, and the murder of inoffensive passengers on the 
Falaba and Lusitania. .... It will save Bntish Socialism from public dis- 
credit and execration.” Clarion, May 21, 1915. 
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nation either politically or economically. The factions united 
in demanding the liberation and compensation of Belgium and 
in urging the right of the Poles and other forcibly annexed 
peoples from Alsace-Lorraine to the Balkans freely to dispose 
of themselves. At the conclusion of the war — ^but not during 
it as the minority would have preferred — ^the International was 
to meet to secure the replacement of the system of secret di- 
plomacy and competitive armaments by a stable international 
authority with power to enforce peace. The majority delegates 
were satisfied with the pronouncement as justifying their posi- 
tion in a defensive war. It was the hope of the minority that 
the definite repudiation of all aggressive aims and the prospect 
of a better international order would induce the socialists of the 
Central Powers to enter a conference with those of the Allies 
to prepare a common peace program to urge upon all the gov- 
ernments.'*' 

Hope of effective action on the part of the International, 
however, was doomed to disappointment in the face of the per- 
sistent militancy of the majority groups The minorities there- 
upon held meetings of their own at the Swiss villages of Zim- 
merwald in September 1915 and at Kienthal in April 1916. 
Out of the former came the slogan of no annexations, no in- 
demnities, and the right of self-determination, while a radical 
left following Lenin emerged which would turn the war into 
the social revolution and set up a new International. The I.L.P. 
and the B.S.P. appointed delegates to these meetings, but be- 
cause of the refusal of passports their attendance was impos- 
sible. Both societies accepted the Zimmerwald peace formula, 
but only the B.S P. was willing to follow the line advocated by 
Lenin.** 

These signs of independence stirred the officials of the Inter- 
national Socialist Bureau to action. Simile Vandervelde and 

Report of the Fifteenth Annual Conference of the Labour Party (1916), 
pp, Sl-32, Report of the Annual Conference of the I L.F* (1915^ p 51; 
Bradford Pioneer, February 19, 1915; Forward, February 27, 1915 

See pp. 172-76, below. 
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Camille Huysmans, president and secretary, respectively, were 
agreed that so long as the French and British majonties were 
unwilling to meet the Germans, hope of a conference was im- 
possible. They thought it well to do something, however, to 
mobilize opinion to influence the final settlement ; so in March 
1916, while in London for consultation with the British party, 
they requested each section to prepare a report upon the prob- 
lems of the peace. Although the Labour executive saw the 
difficulties of the bureau in the face of the insistent minorities, 
it refused to forward a peace program. For fear of creating a 
suspicion of defeatism in the mind of ally, neutral, or enemy, 
it stated it would repeat only its determination to fight until 
victory was achieved.'*^ The three socialist societies, however, 
complied. The Fabian point of view upon a territorial settle- 
ment and interest in a league of nations has been outlined 
above.*® The I.L.P. indulged in some frank criticism of the 
bureau for its tardiness in action and repeated its demand for 
a conference. Its statement reflected the absence of selfish aims 
and a strong international outlook It laid down as desirable 
bases: (1) no forcible annexations, (2) the restoration and 
indemnification of Belgium, (3) the decision on such questions 
as the independence of Poland and Balkan boundaries to be by 
international adjudication subject to the assent of the peoples 
concerned, and (4) the administration of African dependencies 
with a view to the equality of economic opportunity for all 
nations and to the welfare of the native populations. With 
respect to future guarantees it urged (1) publicity for all 
treaties, (2) the establishment of an international court and 
council, (3) the abolition of the private manufacture of arms 
and ultimate disarmament, (4) free trade coupled with inter- 
national regulation of hours and labor, and (5) the abolition 
of compulsory military service.*® The B S.P statement sub- 

Report of the Sixteenth Annual Conference of the Labour Party 
(1917), pp. 6, 44. See pp. 59-64, above 

Report of the Annual Conference of the I L,F. (1917), pp. 29-31. 
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mitted four conditions as fundamental: (1) no territorial 
transfers without the clearly expressed consent of the popula- 
tion; (2) no indemnity even in the guise of the restoration of 
devastated areas, a cost which was to be shared by all the bel- 
ligerents; (3) autonomy for nationalities forming part of a 
state, a provision by which the B.S P. hoped to avoid alike the 
evils of imperialism and of the Balkanization of a large part of 
the continent; and (4) the removal of protective tariffs and 
trade barriers as a potent cause of wars. The B.S.P. sujh 
ported proposals for international arbitration and armament 
limitation but was convinced in advance of their failure, be- 
cause the powers would refuse valid guarantees and effective 
execution and thereby convert them into scraps of paper. The 
B.S.P., pessimistic of even ameliorative action in a capitalist 
world, saw no hope for the future except in the energy of a 
united working class.'® 

While the efforts of the International to meet ended in frus- 
tration, the women’s organizations were more successful. Long 
before the ballot was won by British women, equality was ac- 
corded them in the labor movement Particularly in the I.L.P. 
were they active. Now in the peace agitation they assumed the 
lead. Upon summons of Klara Zetkin of Germany, secretary 
of the Women’s International Council of Socialist and Labor 
Organizations, 28 delegates from Great Britain, Germany, 
France, Russia, Poland, Holland, Switzerland, and Italy met 
on March 28, 1915, at Berne. The British section was repre- 
sented by Dr. Marion Phillips, Margaret Bondfield, Mary 
Longman, and Mrs. Salter. The conference called for a speedy 
peace without annexations or humiliating terms, the expiation 
of the wrong done to Belgium, and the recognition of the right 
of all nationalities, large and small, to independence and self- 
government. To hear the report of this meeting and to pass 
similar resolutions, a national conference assembled on April 1 5 

«» Call, July 27, 1916 
Herald, April 10, 1915. 
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at Westminster.®^ On April 28, 1915, at The Hague another 
international gathering in which other parties as well as Labour 
were interested was held under the presidency of Jane Addams 
Again the same kind of resolutions were passed and later pre- 
sented to the governments of both belligerents and neutrals/® 
In all of these women's conferences the point of view was anal- 
ogous to that of the I L P. They specifically disclaimed peace- 
at-any-price and stop-the-war objectives and concerned them- 
selves with the principles of an agreed peace. To the Labour 
left they afforded satisfactory proof that even during hostili- 
ties it was possible for representatives of the belligerents to sit 
at the same council table and agree upon principles that might 
be urged upon the governments as a basis for negotiations. 

In the country as well as in the International the left con- 
tinuously waged its campaign of education. Since even the 
most pacifist elements realized that mere emotional appeals to 
end bloodshed would go unheeded, they devoted their attention 
to practical points and programs.®^ There followed numerous 

About 450 women attended as delegates from the National Federation 
of Women Workers, Women's Trade Union League, Women's Co-operative 
Guild, Women's Labour League, several branches of the Women’s Liberal 
Federation, and some suffrage societies The resolutions asserted the right 
of women to discuss the peace settlement, urged the government to state its 
terms, and called for the democratic control of foreign policy, the restoration 
of Belgium, plebiscites in disputed areas, the establishment of an international 
authority, and disarmament. Labour Leader, April 22, 1915 

Delegates were present from Austria, Belgium, Canada, Denmark, 
Great Britain, Holland, Hungary, Italy, Norway, Sweden, and the United 
States Laid down as the principles of a just peace were the recognition of 
nationality, no transfer of terntory without the consent of the men and 
women in it, arbitration of future international disputes, democratic control 
of foreign policy, organization of a society of nations, repudiation of secret 
treaties, political equality for women, and the holding of a conference of 
women at the same time and place as the peace conference to present practi- 
cal proposals to the latter. Herald, May 15, 1915. 

One Stop-the-War Committee formed in 1915 by a few unrepresenta- 
tive, self-chosen individuals made absolutely no impression upon the labor 
movement Labour Leader, May 27, June 3, 1915. 
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attempts to collaborate with other organizations and individuals, 
not all inside the Labour party, in pursuit of this aim. 

The Union of Democratic Control was one of the earliest 
and most important of these efforts. On the day after Britain’s 
entry into the war, C. P. Trevelyan took the first step toward 
its formation, in which he was soon joined by Ramsay Mac- 
Donald, Norman Angell, E. D Morel, and Arthur Ponsonby. 
This group, shocked at the revelation of secret commitments 
by a government that had persistently denied them, hoped to 
prevent Britain from being dragged into future wars by secur- 
ing an open diplomacy and a democratic control of foreign 
policy. Of the original five only MacDonald was Labour, but 
he was quickly followed by the leaders of the I.L P. such as 
Philip and Ethel Snowden, W. C. Anderson, and H. N Brails- 
ford and by many outstanding trade unionists, including 
Arthur Henderson, Ben Turner, Robert Smillie, and J H. 
Thomas. As early as September 1914 the U.D.C. issued a 
statement of four principles that must govern the final settle- 
ment if it was not to contain the seed of future wars, namely ; 
no territorial transfers without the consent of the populations, 
the democratic control of foreign policy, an organization of 
Europe to replace the system of alliances and balance of power, 
and the reduction of armaments together with the control of 
their manufacture. In May 1916 a fifth point was added against 
continuing the conflict by economic war after the military 
operations had ceased 

As the U.D.C. point of view coincided so closely with that 
of the I.L.P. and drew upon the latter so heavily for its mem- 
bership, it was natural that the I.L P. press and organization 
should become the means of readiing a larger public. The 
U.D.C. regularly utilized the columns of the Labour Leader 
for its message and, at a time when a reception was usually apt 
to be chilly or positively hostile, its speakers found a warm 
welcome in the party branches. Later special attention was 


H. M. Swanwick, Builders of Peace (London, 1934), pp, 39--40. 
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devoted to trade councils, local Labour organizations, and trade 
unions as the means of permeating the Labour party By 
October 1918, about 650,000 Labour members were in organi- 
zations affiliated to the U.D C/® The process of conversion 
ultimately worked both ways. The identity of views on peace 
and foreign policy established during the war resulted in the 
accession of such men as E D. Morel, Arthur Ponsonby, C. P. 
Trevelyan, F. W. Pethick-Lawrence, C. R. Buxton, and Sey- 
mour Cocks to the I L.P. The U D.C., accordingly, provided 
their bridge from liberalism to Labour and in the disillusion- 
ment with the treaties of 1919 they were followed by a host of 
others tO' swell the voting strength of that rising party. 

For many months the peace movement was confined to- these 
minorities striving to be heard. In July 1915, LL P men sup- 
ported an effort of the Society of Friends tO' co-ordinate this 
activity, but except for a joint meeting and a restatement of 
idealistic principles nothing was effected In the House of 
Commons the I L P.-U.D C. group unsuccessfully put ques- 
tions designed to draw a definite statement from the govern- 
ment.®® So long as the hope of speedy victoiy was uppermost 
and confidence in the government’s integrity was undiminished, 
however, most Britons remained unresponsive to these appeals 

51-53 

Following is a summary (^Labour Leader, July 15, 1915) of this pro- 
gram . 

1 The treaty should leave no people with such a sense of injustice as to 
prevent its co-operation in a permanent peace. 

2. No constitutional changes should be stipulated 

3 In fixing frontiers the mam consideration should be the wishes of the 
populations concerned. 

4 The right of capture of private property at sea in time of war, except 
contraband, should be abolished 

5. Indemnities should be limited to the compensation of the population of 
ravaged territory, 

6. As many questions as possible should be left to a conference including 
neutrals as well as belligerents 

®®E,g, Snowden’s question, Parliamentary Debates, Sth ser., Commons, 
LXXVI, 1390 (December 8, 1915) 
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for peace through reason. They awaited instead the penetra- 
tion of the German lines and the resumption of a war of move- 
ment that would carry the Allied arms forward to dictate terms 
at Berlin 

Dunng 1916 there was some lessening in the conviction of 
ultimate victory and more fear of a stalemate. Each side ap- 
parently emerged from the mighty efforts of Verdun and the 
Somme unconquered and unconquerable, with lengthened cas- 
ualty lists as the only visible result. The sincerity of official 
idealism came more in question, too, when evidence increased 
of secret commitments to Russia and Italy and when in June at 
Paris the Allies openly agreed upon a postwar commercial boy- 
cott of Germany. This situation stimulated the peace pro- 
ponents to greater activity. 

On February 23, 1916, Philip Snowden finally succeeded in 
initiating a full-fledged peace debate in the Commons. Even 
though his arguments changed no votes, his earnest sincerity 
and depth of feeling won an uninterrupted hearing from an 
unsympathetic house. He insisted that, so far as ending the 
war on conditions consistent with national honor and safety 
was concerned, he was at one with his opponents. He specifi- 
cally disclaimed the charge of seeking an inconclusive peace ; 

. . . if by an inconclusive peace is meant such a condition of things 

as will leave all the material for a repetition of this War, create new in- 
justices and new irritation, leave reasonable national aspirations un- 
satisfied, leave militarism unsubdued, leave small nations a prey to the 
menace of greater Powers, leave a condition of things in Europe which 
will make the maintenance of large armaments still necessary If this 
be what is meant by an inconclusive peace, I doubt if there be one man 
in the country who would not say that a prolongation of the War, with 
all its horrors and ruin, would not be preferable to such a condition 
as that 

His disagreement with the majority was upon the moment 
when a satisfactory peace was obtainable; and he submitted 

«» Parliamentary Debates, Sth ser , Commons, LXXX, 71S (February 23, 
1916). 
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reasons for believing it -was at hand, namely, the military dead- 
lock, the approaching economic exhaustion of both sides, and 
the rising demand for peace in the Central Powers as evidenced 
by utterances in their parliaments and press. 

The debate revealed the numerical insigmficance of the peace 
group Speaking in support of Snowden were C P. Trevelyan 
and others of the U D C. Opposing were the war Labourites 
such as Stephen Walsh, who could state truthfully that Snow- 
den spoke for only a minority of his party, and C. B. Stanton, 
victor over the I.L P. candidate for Keir Handle’s old seat at 
Merthyr, both of whom joined extreme Conservatives in doubt- 
ing whether views sO' perilously near treason should be toler- 
ated. Prime Minister Asquith denied the validity of Snow- 
den’s complaints on the ground that as early as 1914 his basic 
terms had been stated clearly and explicitly. In spite of the 
fact that promises to Italy in the secret treaty of London were 
known and cited in the debate, Asquith repeated his Guildhall 
terms as though they were in no way affected by subsequent 
diplomatic bargains 

This debate with its effort at a logical presentation of the 
case by the peace advocates countered by charges of pro-Ger- 
manism by the war party and evaded by official obscurantism 
presented a pattern that before the end of the war was to be 
witnessed several times in the Commons. It was, in fact, re- 
peated shortly afterward when on May 24 Ponsonby and Mac- 
Donald assumed the lead in asking about the implications of a 
rumored secret deal with Russia only to find Sir Edward 
Grey as vague and unsatisfactory as Asquith.*^ 

In the country the I.L P and the U.D C carried on a con- 
tinuous campaign, but the major activity of the year was 
headed by the Peace Negotiations Committee. To this organi- 

6® Parhamentary Debates, Sth ser , CMnmons, LXXX, 734-36 (Febru- 
ary 23, 1916) , Labour Leader, March 2-16, 1916 

Parliamentary Debates, Sth set., Gunmons, IXXXII, 2180-2218 
(May 24, 1916). 
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zation, formed May 11, 1916, the I.L.P., the B.S.P., and the 
Women’s Labour League were affiliated and such well-known 
Labourites as MacDonald, Jowett, and Smillie, the miners’ 
leader, were among its frequent speakers. Within a year the 
committee had held 1,300 meetings, distnbuted an enormous 
amount of literature, and circulated a memorial urging the 
government to explore the possibilities of securing peace by 
negotiations. The memorial was signed by 221,617 individuals 
and endorsed by labor bodies with a membership of over 
900,000 In the industrial and mining areas of northern Eng- 
land, Wales, and, above all, Scotland, the movement found 
considerable support. The Scottish advisory council of the 
Labour party gave its adherence, and on March 10, 1917, a 
Scottish Labour and trade-union conference voted almost unani- 
mously that a negotiated peace rather than a military settlement 
offered the best security for the future. Although every effort 
was made to clear the movement of any suspicion of peace-at- 
any-price ideas the press was unfriendly to the point of refusing 
publicity and of rejecting the memorial even as a paid adver- 
tisement. Except for the occasional intimidation of individuals 
and sporadic rowdyism at meetings, however, this unpopular 
cause suffered little interference, and in May 1917 the signed 
memorial was presented to the Prime Minister. The immediate 
object was, of course, unachieved; but this first effort on a 
national scale laid foundations for later activity. Along with 
the work of the I.L.P. and the U.D.C. it had the further result 
of stimulating the government to found a War Aims Com- 
mittee to combat pacifism and to inculcate its own conception 
of the causes and objects of the war 

62 Peace Negotiations Committee Publications, a report of May 23, 1917, 
summarizes its own activity to that date, the Labour Leader devoted space to 
the campaign almost every week; New Statesman, November 26, 1916; Ccdl, 
January 11, 1917. 

Although the party truce was in effect and usually observed, in the first 
half of 1917 unoJ^cial peace-by-negotiations candidates contested four by- 
elections. In February, at Rossendale, Lancashire, one received 1,804 votes 
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Very encouraging to the peace groups were occasional 
words and acts of men in high position. When on May 27, 
1916, President Wilson publicly espoused the cause of a world 
league to enforce peace, Philip Snowden characterized his 
address as the most important utterance of any responsible 
statesman, in that it opened a vista toward ideals otherwise 
impossible of realization.®® Such an influential peer as Lord 
Loreburn publicly asked for a clear declaration of Allied ob- 
jects in order to discover the exact difference between the two 
sides. When in November the German Chancellor denied any 
desire for conquest, offered to discuss peace, and stated a 
willingness to join a league, many persons sensed a golden 
opportunity to bring the war to an end. The proponents of 
negotiations wished to take the gesture seriously and make the 
most of it®^ When, on December 18, President Wilson fol- 
lowed with his invitation to both sides to state terms, they were 
jubilant For two years it had been their hope that the head 
of the greatest neutral state would intervene in this manner. 
Now with detachment and lofty eloquence he argued their own 
thesis that, since both belligerents professed the same general 
aims, it was time to discuss practical details. The national 
administrative council of the I.L.P. sent him an address of 
gratitude and the Peace Negotiations Committee redoubled its 
efforts.®® 

The Allied response to Wilson lowered these high hopes. 

against the victoFs 6,019, or nearly one-fourth of the poll. A month later 
very feeble showings were made at Stockton-on-Tees with 596 out of 8,237 
and at Aberdeen with only 333 out of 4,790; but in July at Dundee a strong 
minority of 2,036 appeared against the 7,302 of the winner These returns 
were too few and too complicated by other issues to afford an accurate index 
of the strength of the movement Forward, February 10, July 28, 1917; 
Labour Leader, March 15-Apnl 5, 1917. 

Socialist Review, XIII, 217-2S (August-September, 1916) 

Labour Leader, November 16, 1916; Call, November 23, 1916. 

Labour Leader, January 11, 1917 ; Call, December 28, 1916-January 11, 
1917; Bradford Pioneer, January 12, 1917 
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The acceptance of the league proposal was most welcome, but 
otherwise the terms appeared those of a victor. The extensive 
territorial changes ranging from the restoration of Alsace- 
Lorraine without a plebiscite to the dismemberment of Austria- 
Hungary were criticized as one-sided. The program of libera- 
tion was silent on Finland, Ireland, Egypt, Morocco, and other 
suppressed nationalities of the Allies. Equally significant were 
the omission of any reference to the proposed economic boy- 
cott, all mention of the German colonies, and a clear statement 
on Turkey The compensation contemplated opened the way 
to all manner of indemnities. Such terms were certain to dis- 
courage the pacifist elements in Germany and force them closer 
to the government The reply was condemned, in short, as 
widely at variance with professed ideals and calculated to create 
new wrongs to vex the next generation®* Wilson’s “peace 
without victory” speech of January 22, 1917, was warmly 
greeted as underlining these criticisms. The I.L.P. and kindred 
groups were elated that he proclaimed ideas they had supported 
for two years with so little result. Christian pacifist George 
Lansbury headed his leader in the Herald, “Well Done, Wil- 
son!”*^ 

With less faith in German honesty the more militant section 
of Labour interpreted the Chancellor’s words as a maneuver 
to separate the Allies and prepare the way for a German peace. 
Because Wilson’s statement followed so soon thereafter, it 
was viewed with some suspicion and greeted with warnings 
against a premature or inconclusive peace. His sponsoring of 
a league was welcomed, but his reference to the professed war 
aims of both belligerents as virtually the same was particularly 
irritating. The Allied reply received general approval, while 

®« Snowden in the Labour Leader, January 18, 1917 ; Braiisford in the 
Call, January 25, 1917 ; MacDonald in the House of Commons, Parliamentary 
Debates, Sth ser., Commons, XC, 1247-49 (February 20, 1917). 

Herald, January 27, 1917. See also Labour Leader, January 25, 1917 ; 
Call, February 1, 1917. 
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the less definite German answer was taken as proving the 
futility of any present negotiations. The militants re-empha- 
sized their belief in victory as the sole means of achieving the 
ideals either of the Allies or of President Wilson 

The annual Labour conference at Manchester, January 23- 
25, 1917, afforded a test of the trend of opinion within the 
party. Once more a vote of 1,036,000 to 464,000 expressed the 
conviction that, since the success of German imperialism in- 
volved the destruction of liberty and democracy in Europe, 
Great Britain must fight until victory was achieved, and a 
majonty of 1,637,000 to 302,000 overwhelmed the advocates 
of immediate negotiation. It was evident that Labour stood 
with the government as to the means of securing the desired 
end ; but other facts indicated less confidence in that leadership 
and less certainty of agreement as to the uses to which victory 
should be put. This same conference that confirmed support 
of the newly formed Lloyd George coalition alsO' with practical 
unanimity entered a vigorous condemnation of the Allied post- 
war boycott policies. The adherence to the proposal for a league 
of nations and the fact that the name of the American President 
called forth the greatest ovation of the conference evidenced 
that the trade-union center as well as the socialist fringe recog- 
nized a new force making for idealism in international affairs. 
The peace group could point to the size of the minority, nine- 
tenths of which must have come from outside the socialist 
societies, and to the fact that minorities concealed by the block 
vote of several important trade unions were admittedly large. 
While a move to revive the International was heavily defeated, 
a clause in the victory resolution called for an Allied socialist 
and labor meeting simultaneously with the peace conference. 
Finally, a motion originating in the trade-union section was 

«8 New Statesman, December 16, 1916-January 27, 1917 ; Clanon, Janu- 
ary 19, 26, 1917; British Citizen and Empire Worker, December 16, 1916- 
January 27, 1917; Parliamentary Debates, 5th ser, Commons, XC, 1249-52 
(February 20, 1917). 
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passed favoring direct Labour representation on the British 
peace delegation to promote the establishment of a league and 
the adoption of desirable labor legislation in all countries. At 
the moment it was not known, nor was it divulged till the end 
of the war, that Labour representation on the British peace 
delegation was among the terms Arthur Henderson had re- 
cently exacted from Lloyd George as a condition of the party’s 
entry into the Coalition If the Labour majority had thor- 
oughly trusted the government, neither such representation nor 
a separate conference would have been insisted upon. For the 
first time the Labour conference envisioned the possibility of a 
peace program at variance with that of the government. It was 
manifest that the multiplying evidence of a difference between 
the professed and the actual aims of the Allies was exerting 
some effect upon the millions of trade unionists as well as upon 
the socialists of the party 

The symptoms of an independent course on war issues evi- 
dent at Manchester rapidly multiplied during the following 
months and before the end of the year 1917 wrought a pro- 
found change in the outlook of Labour. The Western stalemate 
and the lack of success on other fronts postponed indefinitely 
any hope of victory, while the recent exchanges between the 
statesmen, however barren of immediate results, established an 
atmosphere favorable to peace discussions. Against this back- 
ground the Russian Revolution, recognized at the time as an 
event of primary historical importance, stimulated all forms of 
left-wing activity and, indeed, ultimately helped to bring the 
trade unionists over to views hitherto monopolized by the so- 
cialist societies For this favorable reaction to the Revolution 
nothing was more responsible than its slogan of immediate 
peace on the basis of no annexations, no indemnities, and the 
right of every people to control its own destinies. 

The left promptly identified the point of view of the new 

«9 Report of the Sixrteetrth Animd Conference of the Labour Party (1917), 
pp. 87, 125-28, 134, 143-44; Labour Leader, January 2S-Febrtiary 1, 1917. 
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Russia as the same it had been advocating throughout the war. 
Now that a major Ally sponsored that kind of a peace, its 
chances of realization appeared enonnously improved. Whereas 
an effort to redraw the map of Europe opened the door to all 
sorts of imperialist ambitions, a settlement on the Russian for- 
mula would halt them and enable a league to flourish, which 
in turn might solve the vexing questions both of nationalism 
in Europe and of the balance between the rights of native popu- 
lations and the needs of white civilization m backward lands. 
Such a vista of peaceful change offered a hopeful contrast to 
the alternative solution through bloodshed.'^® The idealistic 
slogan appealed to the Labour majority as well. Even among 
the most ardent of the war party some expressed belief that 
the Russian program would recall the Allies to their original 
purity of aims, now in danger of being sullied by sordid agree- 
ments dealing with territory and populations as spoils of 
war. The new order in Russia, together with the entrance of 
the United States as a belligerent, moreover, fitted well into the 
thesis of a war of democracies against despotisms and made 
the prospects of a satisfactory settlement better than ever. In 
order to check any extreme Tolstoyan pacifist element among 
the Russians and to maintain their enthusiasm for the war for 
democracy, the majority welcomed the appointment of two 
of its number. Will Thome and James O’Grady, as an official 
mission to Petrograd.^^ 

All sections of the party manifested keen interest in the 
government’s attitude toward the Jlussian lead. In the House 
of Commons the I.L.P.-U.D.C. group raised the issue, when 
on May 16, 1917, Snowden offered an amendment to a supply 
bill welcoming the Russian manifesto, repudiating all proposals 
for imperialist conquest, and calling upon Britain to issue a 
similar declaration and to join with the Allies in a restatement 
of peace terms in harmony with the Russian formula. He ad- 

Call, April 19, June 14, July 12, 1917 ; Herald, May 5, 26, 1917. 

” Clarion, March 23, April 13, June IS, 1917. 
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mitted that the slogan of “no annexations” needed definition 
and that, m order to remove potential causes of war, some 
territorial adjustments along national lines were necessary/^ 

The long debate that followed turned upon this question of 
definition. MacDonald, who attempted unsuccessfully to secure 
a tentative application of the slogan from the president of the 
Petrograd Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Council, believed that it 
should prohibit neither the realization of the national aspira- 
tions of such peoples as the Armenians nor, evidently with 
Austria-Hungary in mind, the break-up of artificial states 
formed by the disruption of nationalities.’’® The U.D.C. g'roup 
likewise a d mitted that national aspirations rendered return to 
the status quo impossible but insisted that the formula pre- 
cluded any territorial gains by right of conquest. 

Lord Robert Cecil for the ministry and Asquith, head of 
the late government, took the line that Russian and Allied 
objectives were really identical. Cecil denied the existence of 
imperialist aims but defended the recent Allied note, asserted 
that Britain was honor bound to carry out its engagements, and 
even indicated that the German colonies, now rescued from 
misgovemment, would be retained. Asquith maintained that 
“no annexations” did not exclude the emancipation of sub- 
merged nationalities, the reunion of artificially separated 
peoples to their homelands, and the acquisition of strategic 


Parliamentary Debates, Sth sen, Commons, XCIII, 1637 (May 16, 

1917), 

MacDonald repeated Hs plea that, since force alone would solve no 
question on its merits, more senous study should be devoted to international 
problems * 

“What possible hope is there that these admittedly difficult questions [of 
nationalism] are to be settled by the War^ When you have got your heel on 
the German neck you have still to face those problems. The mere crushing 
of your enemy by force of arms is not going to solve the difficulty between 
Serbia and Italy, the difficulty between the Italian race [sic] and the Jugo- 
slavs. The mere defeat of (^rmany is not going to settle the difficulty of 
Armenia or decide finally the position of Turkey in Europe or Asia/' Par- 
Uamentary Debates, Sth ser., Commons, XCIII, 1657 (May 16, 1917). 
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points necessary for defense; therefore, he assumed, no prac- 
tical differences between themselves and Russia existed/^ 

Although the amendment was lost, 238 to 32, Snowden’s 
group could point to the fact that for the first time the details 
of a settlement figured in a Parliamentary debate Instead of 
generalizations and platitudes, the discussion was concerned 
with the fate of provinces from Lorraine to Armenia and of 
possessions all over the world. Yet there was no indication of 
any change in the government’s position, and the extent of the 
territorial changes considered compatible with the slogan of 
“no annexations” was an ominous source of dissatisfaction. 

Two months later MacDonald and Snowden revived the 
question of war aims and peace tactics in response to a Reichs- 
tag resolution against forcible acquisitions and for a peace of 
reconciliation. The effort was unavailing, and the House di- 
vided 148 to 19 against them. Government speakers assumed 
that, as the Reichstag had little or no power, its action was of 
no importance. Wardle and O’Grady for the majority of the 
Parliamentary Labour party specifically dissociated themselves 
from the views of MacDonald on these questions.” 

While the government remained unresponsive to the Rus- 
sian lead and the Parliamentary Labour party stood with the 
Coalition, on June 3 the sympathetic outlook of the left found 
expression in a conference at Leeds. In the hope that the 
moment had come to seize the initiative, the I.L.P. and the 
B.S.P. formed the United Socialist Council which issued the 
call.'® Some 1,115 delegates, chiefly from socialist societies, local 
Labour parties, trade unions, and trades councils, represented 

"^^Parliamentary Debates, Sth ser., Commons, XCIII, 1665-79 (May 16, 
1917). 

’^^Parliamentary Debates, Sth ser, Commons, XCVI, 1479-15S9 (July 26, 
1917) 

The which had recently shed its militant ngrht, now followed 

its leftward course unchecked. The Fabian Society, staunchly supporting 
the Allied cause, refused to consider adherence to the council imtil the end of 
hostilities. 
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all shades of opinion; but the few from the extreme right came 
only to oppose the sponsors, while the left sent numbers heavily 
disproportionate to its strength. The IX.P., for example, had 
294 delegates and the B.S.P. 88, so that the resolutions adopted 
reflected the internationalists' point of view. Philip Snowden 
proposed the motion for peace on the Russian formula^^ and 
again defined ‘‘no annexations” as no transfer of territory 
without consent of the populations concerned ; and, mentioning 
Ireland and Egypt along with Alsace-Lorraine, Poland, and the 
Balkans, he indicated that the right of a people to control its 
own destinies should be extended to the suppressed nationalities 
of both belligerents In order to carry out its proposals the 
conference arranged to set up councils of soldiers and workmen 
in Great Britain.'^^ 

Under the same stimulus and with the same objectives the 
women members of such groups as had dominated the Leeds 
conference founded the Women's Peace Crusade.^® Within six 

conference of Labour, Socialist, and Democratic org-anisations 
of Great Britain hails with the greatest satisfaction the declaration of the 
foreign policy and the war aims of the Russian Provisional Government, and 
it shares with them the firm conviction that the fall of Tsardom and the con- 
solidation of democratic principles in Russia's internal and external policy 
will create in the democracies of other nations new aspirations towards a 
stable peace and the brotherhood of nations. In that belief we pledge our- 
selves to work for an agreement with the international democracies for the 
re-establishment of a general peace which shall not tend towards either 
domination by or over any nation, or the seizure of their national possessions, 
or the violent usurpation of their territories — a peace without annexations 
or indemnities and based on the rights of nations to decide their own affairs ; 
and as a first step towards this aim we call upon the Bntish Government 
immediately to announce its agreement with the declared foreign policy and 
war aims of the democratic Government of Russia.” Herald, June 9, 1917. 

^8 Labour Leader, June 7, 1917 ; Call, June 7, 1917. The resolution de- 
fining the scope of these councils, e.g , defense of civil liberties, care for dis- 
abled soldiers, and consideration for the interests of women in industry, was 
such as a moderate social reformer might have accepted. A few delegates, 
such as Robert Williams and Sylvia Pankhurst, later to become communists, 
supported it as a revolutionary move. Councils were actually set up but in 
their few months of existence accomplished nothing. 

'^8 The initiative came from the Nelson ILP. women and the Glasgow 
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months about one hundred local branches were holding meet- 
ings, distributing literature, and canvassing in the interests of 
a negotiated peace on the Russian basis. Mrs. Ethel Snowden, 
Mrs. Bruce Glasier, and Miss Margaret Bondfield of the I.L.P. 
were frequent speakers on their platforms. Occasional dis- 
turbances troubled their meetings and some difficulties with the 
censor arose, but on the whole this movement suffered as little 
interference as did the earlier Peace Negotiations Committee. 
Mrs. Snowden, for example, stated that she toured the country 
from Land’s End to John o’ Groats and spoke to a total of at 
least 150,000 people This crusade continued until the Armi- 
stice.*® 

While this activity won a moderate response, the revival of 
interest in the International following the tremendous event 
in Russia had momentous results for the Labour party. A 
neutral Dutch-Scandinavian committee joined the Petrogxad 
soviet in calling for a conference at Stockholm to formulate 
a possible basis for a peace. The Labour majority, interested 
above all m keeping Russia in the war for democracy, remained 
opposed to such a move. When Arthur Henderson, its leader, 
went to Petrograd on a government mission, he shared this 
view ; but while there he became convinced that possibilities of 
greater danger existed either in an exposure of the Russians 
to German influence unchecked by the presence of Allied so- 
cialists or in a purely left congress such as Lenin was advo- 
cating. He began to see positive advantages in a conference, 
too When on July 24 Henderson returned to London, ac- 
cordingly, it was with the conviction that in order to save 
Russia from both the Germans and the Bolsheviks it was 
necessary for British Labour to reverse its position and accept 
the Stockholm proposal. His representations convinced the 

branch of the Women’s International League Report of the Annual Con- 
ference of the I.L.P. (1918), p 8. 

Mrs. Philip Snowden, A Political Pilgrim in Europe (New York, 1921), 
p. xi. The Labour Leader reported the work of the Women’s Peace Qusade 
almost every week. 
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party executive, which agreed to recommend acceptance of the 
invitation to a special meeting of the party, provided that the 
conference was merely consultative and not binding, and then 
to seek a preliminary agreement among Allied socialists.®’- 

Henderson’s activity brought vociferous opposition from 
the Labour nght and from Conservatives generally; but the 
trade-union core, where he enjoyed an enormous prestige, 
awaited his statement with suspended judgment. In the special 
conference of August 10 it listened to the reasons for his con- 
version, heard him voice the opinion — ^hitherto that of Mac- 
Donald and the I L P. — ^that the time had come to supplement 
the military weapon with the diplomatic, and ended by endors- 
ing with a vote of 1,846,000 to 550,000 his practical proposals. 
A second conference on August 21, called to arrange the com- 
position of the British delegation to Stockholm, reaffirmed 
the decision by 1,234,000 to 1,231,000. This narrowest of 
majorities indicated no slackening of interest on the main issue 
but reflected the desire of certain great trade unions to send a 
unified delegation and prevent separate representation by the 
socialist societies. Arthur Henderson’s support of Stockholm, 
meantime, had cost him his seat in the War Cabinet; but it 
placed him thenceforth at the head of the movement for a 
statement on war aims.®® 

After wirming this support for Stockholm, Henderson and 
the party executive turned their attention to the socialist and 
labor groups of the Allied Powers. For this purpose the aid of 
the Trade Union Congress was won. This great organization 
of labor for industrial purposes was not affiliated to the Inter- 
national and it had relinquished politics to the Labour party; 
but now increased fear for the safety of hard-won conditions 
of work, resentment at the government’s failure to conscript 
wealth as it had men, and the general unrest of 1917 led to a 

See pp 183-84, below 

See pp 184-87, below , also Mary Agnes Hamilton, Arthur Hender- 
son, a Biography (London, 1938), pp. 120-62 
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reversal of position as striking as that of the political wing of 
tile movement. The two executives began a dose collaboration 
that became permanent in the National Council of Labour. One 
of its first fruits was a draft memorandum on war aims to be 
laid before the coming inter-Allied socialist conference. It was 
essentially the work of three men : Arthur Henderson, Ramsay 
MacDonald, and Sidney Webb. MacDonald of the I L.P. and 
Webb of the Fabian Society had differed widely upon the war, 
but under the moderating influence of Henderson they com- 
bined in the effort to produce a statement on war aims which 
might appeal not only to Allied socialists but to enlightened 
and unselfish opinion everywhere. The draft, circulated among 
the constituent organizations of the party, was widely dis- 
cussed and generally approved, although the I.L.P. found some 
details unacceptable and the B.S.P. prepared an alternative 
statement.®® 

On August 28-29 the inter-Allied socialist conference met 
at London under the presidency of Arthur Henderson to deal 
with the problems of Stockholm and war aims. All sections 
of the British movement were represented, including the La- 
bour party. Trade Union Congress, British section of the 
International Socialist Bureau, Fabian Society, Independent 
Labour party. National Socialist party (Hyndman’s split from 
the B.S P.), and the British Socialist party, although the last- 
named was in theory opposed to such a preliminary meeting 
which would send them to Stockholm as a bloc. The con- 
ference was doomed to failure, however, when the pro-war 
French “majority,” now really becoming a minority, refused 
to accept any action as binding unless adopted unanimously. 
That most sections of Allied labor had moved leftward was 
indicated by the censure of the governments for refusing pass- 
ports to delegates to international conferences and by the over- 

88 New Statesman, August 11, 1917, Labour Leader, August 16, 30, 1917; 
Call, August 23, 30, 1917. The details of the inetnorandum are considered 
below, pp. 102-4. 
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whelming defeat of Hyndman’s motion against any consulta- 
tion with Germans so long as their armies occupied Allied soil. 
A heavy majority favored Stockholm ; but the necessary una- 
nimity on war aims, the main objective of the meeting, was 
not obtainable. A large measure of agreement was possible, 
but the differences were such that the best that could be done 
was to record the seven separate statements and name a stand- 
ing committee to consider the question further. Practically, 
this disunity nullified the possibility of Stockholm, because 
when Allied agreement was impossible it was useless to meet 
the socialists of the enemy powers.®* 

Although the effort to achieve a peace program at Stock- 
holm was frustrated by government opposition and right-wing 
obstinacy, it was by no means barren of result. The wide pub- 
licity incident to the prolonged agitation furthered it almost 
as much as an actual meeting. The refusal of the Allies to 
repudiate clearly the imperialist projects of which they were 
suspected stood out in marked contrast to the aims of this move- 
ment In every country it increased the demand for a frank 
and unselfish statement of terms which might become the basis 
for a negotiated peace. 

Whatever consolation there might have been in reflecting 
upon such intangible gains, there was no denying the fact that 
the outcome of the inter-Allied conference was intensely dis- 
appointing to its British sponsors. The joint committee refused 
to abandon hope of an ultimate meeting, however, and deter- • 
mined to proceed more slowly in order to achieve a national 
unity on war aims which might thereafter become the basis 
of Allied and, finally, of international agreement. A necessary 
step to this end was taken when the T.U.C., meeting at Black- 
pool, September 3-8, agreed to attend international confer- 
ences provided that national minorities, e.g., the socialist so- 

Report of the Seventeenth Annual Conference of the Labour Party 
(1918), pp. 8-12; Labour Leader, September 6, 1917, Bradford Pioneer, Sep- 
tember 7, 1917. 
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cieties in Great Britain, would be governed by majority rule 
or else be content with a voting power proportionate to their 
numerical strength.®' After this endorsement the joint com- 
mittee proceeded with plans for a national conference on war 
aims to be held before the end of the year. 

While the draft memorandum was under consideration, 
Labour interest in peace negotiations was heightened slightly 
by the debate on the Pope’s peace note®® and immensely by the 
famous Lansdowne letter and by events growing out of the 
November Russian revolution. Lord Lansdowne’s plea for a 
revision and a restatement of peace terms, published m the 
Daily Telegraph, November 29, brought some denunciations 
from the extreme right but mudi approval from other sections 
of Labour.®’’ The peace-by-negotiations group ’ naturally wel- 
comed this lead from an unexpected quarter and rejoiced that 
the distinguished Unionist ex-foreign secretary should now be 
advocating what it had been urging for over two years. Mac- 
Donald, Snowden, and Lansbury even spoke of supporting a 
Lansdowne government, if one could have been formed to 
push a diplomatic offensive.®® Of utmost importance were the 
events in Russia, where the Bolsheviks carried through the 
November revolution, made an armistice with Germany, and 
appealed for a general peace. At the same time they published 
the texts of the secret treaties by which the Allies had bound 
themselves to objects so widely at variance from their professed 

Report of the Proceedings at the Forty-ninth Annual Trades Union 
Congress (1917), pp. 69-90. 

The peace group thought the situation demanded something more con- 
crete than the Pope’s proposals, while the militants saw in them merely a 
suggestion for a return to the situation out of which the war had grown. 
Neither section liked the proposed mutual condoning of devastation. The 
extreme right hinted that the Pope was a pro-German. Labour Leader, Sep- 
tember 27-October 11, 1917; British Citizen and Empire Worker, August 
18, 1917. 

Clarion, December 7, 1917 ; Herald, December 8, 1917, 

Report of the Annual Conference of the /.L.P. (1918), p. 47; Socialtst 
Review, XV, 102-3 (Apnl-June, 1918). 
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aims. Reports of the substance of these filtered through even 
before complete texts arrived to be printed, as they were in 
the Herald and in book form by F. Seymour Cocks of the 
U.D.C.*® 

Rumors of the secret treaties had attracted the attention of 
Labour ever since Sir Arthur Evans had exposed the bargain 
with Italy in the Manchester Guardian on May 13, 1915, and 
revealed facts that aroused the ire not only of the left but also 
of many on the opposite wing In the succeeding years the 
peace group outspokenly condemned these predatory agree- 
ments Although the Bolshevik revelations were boycotted by 
most of the Bntish press and ignored by the government, pub- 
lication in independent Liberal and Labour journals induced 
wide reflection upon the contrast between avowed idealist ob- 
jectives and actual imperialist aims. The facts of the contem- 
plated spoliation of the Turkish empire, Italian imperialism in 
Slav lands, and French aims in the Rhineland were grist to the 
I L.P.-U D.C. mill and they were naturally exploited to the 
utmost both in their press and in House of Commons debates 
on war aims More significant than this anger of the left, 
which was to have been expected, was the indignation of cen- 
ter elements that had been consistent supporters of the war and 
of the coalition government. A resolution of the local Labour 
party of Birmingham exemplified the deep resentment at the 
deception in the matter of war aims : 

The Birmingham Labour party has learned of the contents of the 
secret treaties entered into by the Allied Governments with the utmost 
dismay and indignation. It recalls the fact that this party almost unani- 
mously consented, jointly with the Birmingham Trades Council, to par- 

Herald, May 11, 1918; F. Seymour Cocks, The Secret Treaties and 
Understandings (London, 1918) 

90 E g , “Rob Roy” (Dr. J. Stirling Robertson) in Forward, May 22, 191S. 

Herald, December 8, 1917, February 23, May 11, 1918; Labour Leader, 
December 6, 1917, Report of the Annual Conference of the LLJP. (1918), 
p. 67 ; Parliamentary Debates, Sth ser.. Commons, XCrVIII, 2007-2052 (No- 
vember 6, 1917) ; ibtd., C, 1993-2104 (December 19, 1917). 
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ticipate in the recruiting campaign early in the War because it was led 
to believe that the War was being fought for the freedom of smal l 
nations and the sanctity of international law. The Labour party now 
discovers that it has been utterly deceived and that even whilst the 
above-mentioned recruiting campaign was proceeding the Allied Gov- 
ernments commenced a series of secret conferences at which secret 
treaties were formulated In the opinion of the party those treaties 
flagrantly violate every reason put forward by British statesmen in 
justification for the War and embody precisely those obnoxious and 
immoral principles of Junker Imperialism which they were led to be- 
lieve they were fighting against. We believe the absolute repudiation 
of these treaties to be essential to a democratic peace and hereby instruct 
our executive council to convene a large and widely representative 
Midland Conference at as early a date as possible for the purpose of 
considering these important documents 

The closing weeks of the year, accordingly, witnessed, an 
atmosphere of increased doubt and suspicion as to the govern- 
ment’s position, which received no clarification from a meeting 
of the Allied Powers at Paris. It strengthened Labour’s deter- 
mination to press the issue, so that the revision of the draft 
memorandum was completed and on December 12, after a 
final request for an official statement, a joint meeting of the 
party and T.U.C. executives issued the call for a conference. 
Although by this time nearly every trade union of importance 
was affiliated to the party, in order to make the coming meeting 
fully representative of the labor movement all bodies con- 
nected with either the political or industrial organization were 
invited to send delegates.®* 

The conference, which met at London, December 28-29, 
1917, afforded an index to the leftward shift of the movement. 
The I.L.P. chiefs were all present and for the first time during 
the war could sit at ease and listen to trade-union leaders put 
their case. There were no hot debates and few emotional 
demonstrations — ^not because of any lack of interest but because 

“ Quoted by Philip Snowden, Parliamentary Debater, Sth ser., Cbnamons, 
evil, 561 (June 20, 1918). 

** Labour Leader, December 20, 1917, January 3, 1918. 
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members came instructed or already convinced. At the very 
outset a reply was read from Prime Minister Lloyd George to 
the joint council’s final request which a year earlier would have 
brought a cheer but was now heard in complete silence. Where 
Labour asked for more light, he referred to old speeches. In 
spite of disturbing revelations he asserted that objectives were 
the same as those for which Great Britain had entered the war. 
His statement that the absence of Russian delegates at Pans 
prevented reconsideration of aims was not in the least con- 
vincing, and hardly more so was his plea that consent of other 
Allies was necessary for any declaration.®* Arthur Henderson 
then read dearly and emphatically his prepared speech intro- 
ducing the war-aims memorandum, which drew prolonged 
applause that foretold the result. At once an attack came from 
Havelock Wilson of the Seamen, who stood upon the extreme 
right. Although the conference listened with deepest sympathy 
to the case of a union that had suffered so severely from the 
submarine, only a dozen hands supported his motion to reject 
the memorandum and make no peace until the Germans were 
humbled. The real test of strength, however, came upon a 
motion from Stephen Walsh, ardent member of the war party, 
for postponement of action for one month in order to secure 
further consideration by the rank and file. A card vote of 
2,132,000 to 1,164,000, nevertheless, indicated that the great 
majority was opposed to further discussion and piecemeal re- 
vision and in favor of the document as it stood. An attack from 
the B S.P. on the extreme left won as little support as had 
Havelock Wilson; and when the chairman finally put the ques- 
tion, dissent was negligible.®' 

Labour’s statement of war aims®® opened with a reaffirma- 
tion of the position of the inter-Allied socialist conference of 
London, February 14, 1915, that, whatever the causes of the 

New Statesman, January 5, 1918. 

Herald, January S, 1918 

Teid in the Herald, December 22, 1917. 
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war, the common people, who had no hand in them, were now 
concerned with its termination in a lasting peace. In supporting 
the struggle British Labour had as its fundamental aims a 
world safe for democracy and an end to the institution of war 
itself. As the means to these objectives it relied upon the com- 
plete democratization of all countries, abolition of compulsory 
military service, limitation of armaments, abolition of private 
arms manufacture, and, especially, the establishment of a league 
of nations with an international court, international legislature, 
machinery for effective mediation, and provision for common 
cause against recalcitrant members.®^ 

The consideration of territorial problems filled about half 
the memorandum. It declared opposition to the persistent 
efforts to divert the war into one of imperialist expansion but 
admitted the necessity, if renewal of the armament race and 
war were to be avoided, of certain territorial readjustments on 
the basis of allowing the peoples involved to settle their own 
destinies. Belgian independence was to be restored and repara- 
tion paid by Germany. The people of Alsace-Lorraine were to 
decide their future by plebiscite under the supervision of the 
proposed league, a provision which under pressure of left-wing 
argument represented abandonment of the original demand for 
an unconditional return to France. Federation and a customs 
union were advocated for the Balkans. Warmest sympathy was 
expressed for the aspirations of those Italians in sentiment left 
outside the poorly drawn boundaries of the kingdom but none 
whatever for the further imperialist aims of Italy. To Luxem- 
bourg, the Polish lands, and similar disputed areas, the principle 
of self-determination was to be applied. Civil rights for Jews 
eveiywhere and Zionist aspirations in Palestine received sup- 
port. 

With respect to the non-Turkish provinces of the Ottoman 
empire and the conquered German colonies the statement en- 

The league outlined waa substantially the Fabian scheme set forth in the 
New Statesman, July 10, 17, 1915. See p. 61, above. 
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deavored to avoid both extremes of annexation and return to 
rules believed unsatisfactory by suggesting a middle course 
that contributed to the evolution of the mandate principle. It 
advocated administration by a commission acting under the 
proposed league for Armenia, Mesopotamia, and Arabia, to- 
gether with the neutralization of Constantinople and the Straits 
under the same kind of regime. In view of the admitted im- 
practicability of self-government in tropical Africa it advocated 
the pooling of all European possessions between the Sahara and 
the Zambezi and their erection into a single independent Afri- 
can state to be administered by the league primarily for the 
benefit of native populations.®® 

In opposition to the current projects for an economic war 
after the peace. Labour urged the facilitation of international 
trade, the development of the natural resources of each country 
for the benefit of the whole world, and international action to 
improve working conditions everywhere. It besought govern- 
ments to prepare in advance to meet the problems of poverty 
and unemployment certain to follow the war, to apportion 
supplies of raw materials among all nations and foodstuffs 
among all peoples not in proportion to purchasing power but 
to their several pressing needs, and to prepare a program of 
public works sufficient to maintain at a fairly uniform level 
the demand for labor. War sufferers were to be compensated 
from an international fund assessed and distributed by an 
international commission. There was to be a judicial investi- 
gation of accusations of deeds unjustified by the ordinary 
usages of war. 

The virtual unanimity with which the conference accepted 
this statement of war aims reflected faithfully the attitude of 
the Labour rank and file. The concrete idealism of the program 
won favorable regard from many British Liberals and attracted 

In the Neva Statesman, as early as August-October, 1915, E. D. Morel, 
George Lansbury, and others carried on a correspondence with Sir H. H. 
Johnston opposing his advocacy of the retention of the German colonies. 
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attention everywhere. Even the I.L.P., seldom able to march 
with the trade union majority, now found itself in sympathy 
on most fundamentals. It could even boast that the Labour 
party was accepting its own program of 1915. When the draft 
memorandum first appeared, it submitted a list of amend- 
ments®* and had the satisfaction of seeing the original para- 
graph on Alsace-Lorraine revised. Its main criticism of the 
document in final form concerned the one-sided application of 
the principle of self-determination As it regarded the state- 
ment as one of peace terms rather than of war aims, it would 
have preferred to see mention of Turks, Persians, Eg37ptians, 
Indians, and Irish along with the suppressed peoples of the 
Central Powers.^®® It charged too much British nationalism in 
the point of view, which it feared would result in binding so- 
cialists of the enemy states to their governments rather than in 
winning them to a common program. It criticized the African 
proposal partly on the idealistic ground that the sacrifice was 
unequal, because Britain would still retain possessions south 
of the Zambezi, and for the practical reason that the proposed 
league was being asked to run before it could walk. In sug- 
gesting direct responsibility in these areas for advanced states 
acting under international control, the I.L.P. was nearer than 
the Labour party to the ultimate mandate plan ’■°’' 

Only the extremists on the two wings of the movement were 
much out of sympathy with the memorandum The British 
Socialist party submitted an alternative statement, although 
without hope of its adoption. It would have preferred a reaflfir- 
mation of the Stuttgart resolution to end the war and take 

Labour Leader, August 30, 1917 

w® Withia a few weeks this criticism was answered in Labour’s address 
to the Russian people, which referred to the complete self-government al- 
ready enjoyed by British dominions and accepted that pnnciple for India and 
the other dependencies. “British Labor Party’s Address to the Russian 
People, January IS, 1918,” in the American Association for International 
Gmciliation, Documents for 1918, pp. 86-8& 

Labour Leader, August 16, 30, Dec«nber 20, 1917 ; January 3, 1918 
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advantage of the situation to hasten the social revolution. Like 
the I.L.P. it criticized the Labour point of view, particularly on 
territorial questions, as national rather than international, but 
even this party found something in the general principles to 
admire.^"^ From the chauvinist right came noisy protests that 
the interests of Britain, the Empire, and loyal Allies were over- 
looked in favor of a quixotic generosity to the enemy Such 
proposals as a plebiscite in Alsace-Lorraine, the surrender of 
Afncan temtory, common contributions to a reparations fund, 
the open door in commerce, and the sharing of raw materials on 
equal terms with the enemy were criticized as making it appear 
that the Labour party had been captured by the Germans or by 
the “British Bolshevists” of the I L P.^°® 

The joint executive had no intention of being satisfied with 
speeches and ballots but was determined to make the statement 
on war aims an effective force. For the very evening of its 
passage an interview was arranged with Lloyd George, and 
shortly thereafter the memorandum, published with an intro- 
duction by Arthur Henderson as The Aims of Labour, was 
widely circulated The moment was opportune because the 
ministry, sorely in need of men to fill the gaps on the Western 
Front, could get them only by winning the consent of organized 
labor to a release from certain promises made early in the war 
governing “dilution,” i e , the replacement of skilled trade 
unionists by women and unskilled workers. While negotiations 
to this end were under way, from every industrial center came 
protests against further grants of men unless the government 
gave guarantees not to carry on the war longer than necessary 
to secure peace on such terms as Labour had laid down. Under 
this pressure the Prime Minister yielded to the demands of 
the joint council and, after consultation with a few party chiefs 

Call, Avgust 30, December 20, 28, 1917. 
i®®Bntish Workers’ League pamphlets, British Bolshevists and Home 
Truths for Workers — No 4, British Citizen and Empire Worker, August 
18, December 22, 1917-January S, 1918; Clarion, January 4, 1918. 
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and dominion statesmen, made the statement that less tliar i a 
month earlier had been denied as impossible. On January 5, 
1918, he came before a special trade-union conference to deliver 
the first official pronouncement of war aims that went beyond 
generalities and platitudes.^"* 

The Premier won the approval of the conference by his 
moderate tone, the absence of any talk of a “knockout blow” 
or of economic war after the peace, and his disavowals of im- 
perialist aims. His denial of any intention to disrupt Germany 
or to break up the Austro-Hungarian empire, except for cer- 
tain irredentist areas in the latter, and his willingness to leave 
the disposition of the German colonies to a peace conference 
were interpreted as an acceptance of the “no annexations” 
principle. The proposals to leave the Turkish homeland un- 
touched, to internationalize the Straits, and to admit the claims 
of nationalism in Arabia, Mesopotamia, Syria, and Palestine 
were assumed to nullify the secret treaties. The independence 
and restoration of Belgium was axiomatic. His proposals for 
reparation for injuries done in violation of international law, 
his hints that the evils of armaments and compulsory military 
service must be dealt with, and his advocacy of some sort of 
international organization to end war touched responsive 
chords. His obscure reference to a reconsideration of the 
wrong done France in 1871 was at least more acceptable than 
a demand for outright restoration. It was noted that, as m this 
reference to Alsace-Lorraine, many of his terms were suscep- 
tible to more than one interpretation and that Russia was dis- 
missed with a statement that it must be saved by its own people; 
but such was the glow of satisfaction at this prompt response 
to the Labour demand that tendencies to seek evidence of eva- 
sion almost disappeared in the desire to place the more favor- 
able interpretation on his words. Even MacDonald, Snowden, 

Labour Leader, January 3, 10, 1918, see also Balfour’s cabled explana- 
tion of January S to President Wilson, Ray Stannard Baker, Woodrow Wil- 
son and the World Settlement (New York, 1922), I, 40 
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and Lansbury gave the speech guarded approval because the 
Prime Minister’s discussion of concrete terms of a settlement 
seemed to destroy the assumption that no alternative to war 
existed and to create an atmosphere in which a peace movement 
could thrive.^'"' 

The rising tide of labor opinion which compelled a response 
from Lloyd George also contributed largely to the forces which 
induced President Wilson to issue his famous Fourteen 
Points.^®® This pronouncement of January 8, 1918, was greeted 
immediately as an important confirmation of Labour ideals and 
an accession of strength in their support. On the following day 
the first joint meeting of the party executive, the T.U.C., and 
the new political committee of the co-operators enthusiasti- 
cally welcomed the speech, stating that “in the detailed pro- 
gramme of world peace outlined by Mr. Wilson we find no 
point upon which there is likely to be any disagreement among 
the Allied democracies The extent to which the Wilsonian 
program coincided with that of Labour was at once noted, as 
was the fact that the terms were more frankly and unequivo- 
cally stated than those of the British Premier. Where the 
latter was silent on economic war, the President was outspoken. 
Wilson’s tribute to Russian idealism stood out in contrast to 
Lloyd George’s slighting remarks, and on the league Wilson 
was far more positive and inspiring. As in the case of the 
British Premier’s territorial program, the I.L P. would have 
preferred a more general application of the principle of self- 
determination; but the President’s advocacy of reduced arma- 
ments, freedom of the seas, abolition of secret diplomacy, and 
the league of nations was regarded as a confirmation of its own 
platform 


los Labour Leader, Januaty 10, IMS ; Herald, January 12, 1918. 

108 See p 141, n 30. 

lOT Labour Leader, January 17, 1918 

Ibid., January 10, 17, 1918, New Statesman, January 12, 1918. 
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The annual conference of the Labour party which opened 
on January 23 at Nottingham registered the shift m outlook 
that had occurred in the year since the Manchester meeting. 
A diminished right wing stood where the majority formerly had 
and repeated the early wartime slogans. The acute differences 
between the center and the I.L.P. were missing, however, for 
the trade-union mass had approached the position of the social- 
ist left. This fact was clearly revealed in the resolution on war 
and peace, which welcomed the statements of the British Pre- 
mier and the American President in so far as they were in 
harmony with that of British Labour and endorsed also the 
executive’s policy of seeking socialist action for peace through 
first an inter-Allied conference and later an international one. 
The I.L.P. and the B.S P. would have preferred to omit refer- 
ence to Lloyd George and Wilson, in spite of the admitted 
degree of approval, in order to emphasize the independence of 
Labour from all capitalist governments and an approach to 
peace problems from a purely internationalist standpoint. For 
the sake of unity the I.L.P. withdrew its amendment to this 
effect, but the B S.P. persisted in an opposition that proved 
negligible 

While the joint executive proceeded with plans for the next 
step in its essay at democratic diplomacy, the holding of an 
inter-Allied socialist conference, political events sometimes 
heightened and sometimes lowered the prospect of success. 
Count Hertling in Berlin and Count Czemin in Vienna made 
conciliatory speeches. President Wilson countered with a state- 
ment of four principles of a territorial settlement that won La- 
bour approval. From Brest-Litovsk the Germans raised hopes 
by accepting the Russian formula, only to destroy them with a 

Report of the Seventeenth Annual Conference of the Labour Party 
(1918), pp. 23, 94, 105; Labour Leader, January 31, 1918; Call, January 31, 
1918. Ramsay MacDonald disagreed with his I.L P. colleagues on this ques- 
tion and made the seconding speech for the executive’s resolution introduced 
by Henderson. 

See p. 143, below 
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treaty that was its antithesis. It strengthened the determination 
of those working for a negotiated settlement, however; for that 
treaty was interpreted as exemplifying the dangers of a peace by 
victory. Any European power in a position of superior military 
strength, it was asserted, would enforce terms incompatible with 
a just and lasting peace.^^^ From Versailles the Allied Supreme 
War Council announced that the only immediate task was the 
prosecution of the military effort, which increased the fear that 
a knockout blow and a punitive peace were contemplated The 
I L.P and the radical groups in the House of Commons there- 
upon, on February 12, 1918, precipitated another debate which 
revealed that the secret treaties still stood.^^^ For the ministry 
Lord Robert Cecil defended them as justified, considering the 
cirmumstances of their origin, and as sacred obligations which 
the government was bound to observe. Such an admission 
largely nullified Lloyd George’s pronouncement So long as the 
Allies kept these commitments, the promises and program of no 
single statesman could be valid. President Wilson was a free 
agent and a possible leader ; but it apparently behooved Labour 
to proceed with its own initiative 

The inter-Allied labor and socialist conference, the third 
since the war, met at London, February 20-23, 1918, with 
delegates present from Great Britain, France, Italy, Belgium, 
Portugal, South Africa, Serbia, and Rumania. Instead of being 
called by the British section of the International Socialist Bu- 
reau under the rules of that body, it was summoned by the two 
committees of the British labor movement, which made it pos- 
sible to ignore some bodies usually invited and to include others 

Labour Leader, January 3, February 28, 1918, Forward, January 12, 

1918. 

Parliamentary Debates, 5th ser , Commons, CHI, 148-234. A number 
of Liberals and Unionists now came to the support of the I L P , urged a 
more serious diplomatic effort for peace, and voiced regret that governments 
had banned the Stockholm conference. On June 20 and on August 8, 1918, 
the I.LP. members again criticized the secret treaties. Ihtd,, CVII, 53^91 ; 
CIX, 1578-92. 
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unaffiliated. Much to the discontent of the I.L P and the BSP. 
those parties were refused separate representation, although 
members might be present as individuals in the Labour party 
delegation. The American Federation of Labor was invited but 
refused to deal with any move toward an international confer- 
ence including the enemy, while the Russians would have no 
part in a meeting that divided the workers along belligerent 
lines. The absence of the two extremes, the abolition of the 
liberum veto which had wrecked the conference of the previous 
August, and a preliminary understanding with the French party 
combined to pave the way for an agreement."® 

The British party’s statement on war aims was taken as the 
basis for discussion and, somewhat expanded and slightly 
amended, it emerged as the platform of inter- Allied labor and 
socialism. In keeping with the increasing importance of the 
league idea, the most considerable extension of the document 
was in that section As an instrument to abolish war the league 
might be rendered effective if its members pledged themselves 
not only to submit every issue to arbitration but also to make 
common cause against every aggressor, which was defined as 
the state refusing to submit either to arbitration or to an award. 
The other significant changes were on territorial questions A 
provision for the retrocession of Alsace and Lorraine to France 
before a plebiscite placated the French right. Now that the 
claims of Czecho-Slovaks and Jugoslavs were coming into 
prominence, their national aspirations received sympathetic 
mention, although the same paragraph disavowed any desire 
to dismember Austria-Hungary and suggested the alternative 
of Danubian federation. In the case of central Africa the pro- 
posed independent state under international control disappeared 
in favor of administration by separate nations under the super- 
vision of the league In conclusion the conference set up a 

Report of the Eighteenth Annual Conference of the Labour Party 
(June 1918), p 7. 

u* General Smuts borrowed this idea from this statement and suggested 
its application to former Turkish temtones President Wilson took it from 
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committee of three — ^Arthur Henderson of Great Britain, Al- 
bert Thomas of France, and ifemile Vanderyelde of Belgium — 
to prepare for the meeting of the labor and socialist parties of 
all the belligerents and, in order to influence the peace settle- 
ment, to secure representation for the labor movement upon all 
official delegations and to convene its forces for the conference 
to be held simultaneously with that of the diplomats. 

The British party was elated at the success of this confer- 
ence, which was admittedly due in large part to the tact and 
energy of Arthur Henderson. While the territorial provisions 
were not entirely to its liking, it was particularly proud of the 
sketch for the league and of the economic program, taken almost 
intact from its own memorandum, which together appeared to 
offer a better future to the world. If fault could be found with 
the territorial clauses — and the I L.P. redoubled its criticism 
that they were still so nationalist in viewpoint as to widen rather 
than close the rift with the socialists of enemy states^^® — ^it 
could reply that the program was no ultimatum to be accepted 
or rejected in its entirety but only one step toward an effort to 
reacli a common understanding. It always assumed that this 
document was to be considered in conjunction with a corre- 
sponding one from the socialists of the Central Powers and that 
from the two an international conference would evolve the terms 

Smuts and extended it to cover the ceded German colonies. Ray Stannard 
Baker, Woodrow Wilson and the World Settlement, I, 227 

“The cardinal fault of the Memorandum is that while it states in its 
preamble that this, like all other wars, is the outcome of capitalism and im- 
perialism, its concrete proposals are based upon the assumption that the fruits 
of capitalism and imperialism which have been gathered by the Allied Powers 
may be justly retained, and that only those fruits in the possession of the Cen- 
tral Powers must be disgorged m order to ensure the future peace of the world. 
While professing to justify the dismemberment of Austria and Turkey and 
Germany on the principle of self-determination of peoples, the Memorandum 
IS entirely silent about the application of this principle to the millions of 
square miles of territory and the hundreds of millions of peoples which are 
under the alien rule of France, Great Britain, and Italy.” Philip Snowden in 
the Labour Leader, March 7, 1918. See also H. N, Brailsford in the Herald, 
March 2, 1918 
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of a peace of reconciliation. The declaration, meantime, might 
influence the Allied governments to moderation.^^® 

With hopes considerably elevated, and encouraged by evi- 
dences of much popular support/” the joint executive essayed 
to make contact with the democratic elements in the enemy 
camp. An old difficulty immediately reappeared in the form of 
government censorship on both sides, so that weeks and months 
of delay ensued which dissipated much of the force of this ini- 
tiative. Not until the end of May did a complete text of the 
London memorandum reach the German Socid Democrats. By 
midsummer replies were received from the parties of Bulgaria 
and Hungary, the German socialists of Austria, and the Ger- 
man minority, all of which were highly encouraging. On such 
general principles as the evacuatfon of occupied territories, ac- 
ceptance of the Russian peace formula, restoration of Belgium, 
and disarmament, and even on many territorial details, includ- 
ing a free united Poland and a plebiscite in Alsace-Lorraine, 
there was a willingness to accept the inter-Allied memorand um 
as the basis of discussion. The attitude of the German majority, 
without which a conference was futile, remained obscure. As 
no direct reply arrived, hopes were alternately raised and low- 
ered by the tone of editorials in Vorwdrts or by secondhand 
reports of remarks by Muller and Scheidemann. In June the 
Dutch socialist, Troelstra, after conversations with the Germans, 
attempted to transmit a verbal statement, only to be blocked by 
the refusal of a British visa. An effort to send a committee of 
four, including Arthur Henderson and C. W. Bowerman, secre- 
taries, respectively, of the Labour party and the T.U.C., to in- 
terview Troelstra in Switzerland ran afoul of the same obstacle. 

It ultimately became known that the German majority was 

Arthur Henderson, “A New Internationa] Order,” Yale Review, VII, 
676-87 (July 1918) ; New Statesman, February 23, March 2, 1918. 

^I’^Two by-elections gave confidence of increased popular support In 
April a peace-by-negotiations candidate at Keighley received one-third of the 
votes, and in May in a Wansbeck poll of ten thousand another came within 
a few hundred of winning. Labour Leader, May 2, June 6, 1918. 
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illing to accept the general principles of the Allied socialists, 
[t with a widely different application . They would grant self- 
termination to Finland, Ireland, Morocco, and Korea but hot 
Alsace-Lorraine or the subject Slavs of the Dual Monarchy, 
dependence could be given the Poles of Russia, but only cul- 
ral freedom to those of Posen. It was frankly stated that no 
nference would be considered on the basis of any plan disad- 
mtageous to the Central Powers At the same time the vote 
' the majority deputies in the Reichstag for the Rumanian 
saty was a blow to internationalists. While the Central Pow- 
s were victorious on the Eastern Front and their armies were 
Ivancing in the Western offensive, it was evident that a peace- 
'"-negotiations movement would not flourish among the Ger- 
an majority The Allied effort, accordingly, stalled The 
ritish party continued to discuss and debate it, but with de- 
easing hope of effective action.^^® 

The most positive effort made was one to bring American 
bor into line In April and May advantage was taken of the 
esence of an A F. of L delegation in England to discuss the 
cently adopted memorandum, but the visitors were too much 
ider the impression that the right wing of Havelock Wilson 
id the British Workers^ League, rather than Arthur Hender- 
>n and the Labour party, voiced the sentiments of the British 
ajority, while in the eyes of the latter the Americans were still 
nng m the atmosphere of 1914. In spite of opposing views 
^n the utilization of the International, arrangements pro- 
eded, nevertheless, for another inter-Allied meeting to win 
lem to the support of the strategy and program of the peace 
mpaign 

This fourth and last inter-Allied conference met at London, 

118 Labour party pamphlet, The Replies of the Soctahst Parties of the 
mtral Powers to the Memorandum on War Aims (1918) , Report of the 
Ineteenth Annual Conference of the Labour Party (1919), pp 3-7; New 
atesman, March 9, July 20-27, August 24, 1918, Labour Leader, July 18, 
18; Bradford Pioneer, July 26, August 23, 1918; Forward, March 16, June 
, September 7, 1918, Herald, July 8, 20, 1918 
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September 17-20, 1918, with delegates present from Great 
Britain, France, Italy, Belgium, Serbia, Rumania, Greece, 
Canada, and the United States The left wing was weakened 
by the absence of the Italian Socialist party, which refused to 
sit with groups unaffiliated to the International, and by the 
continued omission of the British socialist societies The Ameri- 
can delegates, one of whom was Samuel Gompers, brought to 
the assembly a document which welcomed President Wilson^s 
Fourteen Points, demanded labor representation on each peace 
delegation and a labor conference concurrent with the official 
one, laid down certain fundamental principles which paralleled 
those in the British memorandum of the previous December, 
and stated a list of desirable social reforms The British sub- 
mitted a statement analyzing the replies of the socialists of the 
Central Powers, recommended the appointment of a commis- 
sion to try to influence the German majority, and in other ways 
sought to further the policy of international action. When two 
days of debate did little to fuse the suggestions into a unified 
program, the two documents were simply cut up and pieced 
together as a statement of aims An American amendment op- 
posing any meeting with enemy groups, unless in open revolt 
against their governments, found only Canadian and some Ital- 
ian support There was unanimity, however, in demanding the 
presence of authorized labor representation on each peace dele- 
gation and for the concurrent convention of labor. Gompers 
was added to the committee of three to prepare for the latter.^^® 
This conference, accordingly, did emphasize the harmony of 
the European and American sections of Allied labor upon cer- 
tain fundamental ideals now associated with the name of Presi- 
dent Wilson and the common agreement to endeavor tO' influence 
the peace conference when it should meet. It failed, however, 
on the more immediate objectives of enlisting American sup- 

Report of the Nineteenth Annual Conference of the Labour Party 
(1919), pp 4-10, New Statesman, September 28, 1918, New Age, September 
26, 1918. 
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port for the diplomatic offensive and the interbelligerent con- 
ference to which the British movement was committed That 
cause suffered a distinct setback 

On both extremes of the British movement were elements 
that for opposite reasons disagreed with the Henderson leader- 
ship and policy* The left, impatient with the lack of positive 
results in the year that had elapsed since the Stockholm votes 
of 1917, charged the executive with compromise and inaction. 
As it ardently desired an immediate interbelligerent conference, 
it cared little about the preliminary conditions and agreements. 
Piqued by continued exclusion from the International, the 
I L P began to demand its thorough reconstitution, while the 
B S.P. kept its eye on Moscow and openly debated the desir- 
ability of its replacement by a new and more revolutionary 
body On the other wing the move for a negotiated peace 
was countered by a demand for unconditional surrender, while 
the questioning of Allied aims was met by redoubled efforts to 
prove their purity and justice A Women’s Patriotic Crusade 
was launched to combat the Women’s Peace Crusade. In Octo- 
ber 1918 Havelock Wilson’s Seamen hampered the official policy 
by refusing to carry Arthur Henderson and Camille Huysmans 
to France for a meeting of the committee of four chosen by the 
inter-Allied conference As the Labour party was considered 
to have fallen under the influence of the “besotted peace fa- 
natics” of the LL P , Havelock Wilson and J. B. Williams of 
the Musicians headed an attempt to organize a new labor party 
of right-wing trade unionists, but it proved abortive. The Brit- 
ish Workers’ League, however, did emerge as the National 

120 From socialists of the left came some acid comments upon the qualifi- 
cations of the A F of L delegates to sit in international gatherings , see 
Philip Snowden in the Labour Leader, May 2, September 26, 191&, Ramsay 
MacDonald in Forward, March 9, May 11, September 28, 1918 For the im- 
pressions of American observers, see the New Repuhhc, May 25, June 15, 
1918, Paul U Kellogg and Arthur Gleason, Brituh Labor and the War 
(New York, 1919), pp 273-304 

Labour Leader, August 22, 1918; CaF, April 4, May 9, August 8, 29, 

1918. 
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Democratic and Labour party, with a program of economic 
nationalism, imperialism, and support of the coalition govern- 
ment It vigorously assailed the idea of an interbelligerent con- 
ference and a negotiated peace.^^^ 

When in the summer Allied successes broke the long stale- 
mate, it became clear that, after all, peace would come through 
victory. Interest in the proposed interbelhgerent conference, 
therefore, rapidly yielded to preparations for the labor meeting 
concurrent with the official one which could not be far distant. 
In order to exert the full weight of labor opinion on the latter, 
conciliatory moves were made toward the more moderate of 
the militants. At the last wartime meeting of the T U C., Sep- 
tember 2-7, 1918, the motion reaffirming the Blackpool deci- 
sion for international action and labor representation at the 
peace conference was coupled with one for the destruction of 
“every arbitrary power anywhere that can separately, secretly, 
and of its single choice disturb the peace of the world/’ and a 
plea to the government to open negotiations waited upon the 
enemy’s evacuation, voluntarily or by compulsion, of France 
and Belgium Such a composite resolution pleased neither the 
supporters nor the detractors of internationalism; but it was 
accepted by both as a compromise for the sake of unity. 

The interchanges among statesmen which accompanied the 
weakening and collapse of the Central Powers made it fully 
apparent that, if ideals were to be realized. Labour would have 
to act unitedly and effectively It was noted that British and 
Allied spokesmen were silent upon the secret treaties and the 
Paris economic proposals and that the Fourteen Points were 

122 Clanofi, January 4, June 21~July 12, August 16^ 1918, Bnttsh Ctftisen 
and Empire Worker, March 9, June 8, 15, July 6, September 7-21, 1918; 
N D and L party pamphlets : Minutes of the First Annual Conference of 
the National Democratic and Labour Party (1918) , Arthur Kitson, The Great 
Pacifist Conspiracy (1918) It was members of this party who in the election 
of December 1918, with the “coupon” and coalition support, unseated both 
Henderson and MacDonald 

Report of the Proceedings at the Fiftieth Annual Trades Union Con^ 
gress (1918), pp 196-209 
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not officially confirmed by them The discussion of territorial 
claims was ominous. President Wilson alone loomed as a likely 
champion. His rejection of the first Austrian overture late in 
September momentarily chilled the enthusiasm on the part of 
the socialist left, but it was quickly restored by his handling 
of the ensuing negotiations with Germany. The joint committee 
of the Labour party and the T.U C endorsed his policy and 
called upon the Allied governments for an unequivocal accept- 
ance of his Fourteen Points. The I L.P now saw in Wilson 
the exponent of its own theory of the simultaneous employment 
of force and diplomacy It rejoiced in his appeal to the German 
democracy and hailed his notes as open diplomacy in action.^^^ 
His faith in the league gave hope and promise to the future. 
Except for the chauvinist right now getting out of the Labour 
party, the whole movement looked to Wilson to achieve its 
aims 

The ideals developed in the days of Labour’s trial and ad- 

124 ^‘The fact, however, is that the policy, in its mam and essential fea- 
tures, which President Wilson is now pursuing, is, both in its method and 
content, substantially what we have been pressing upon the Allied Govern- 
ments since May, 1915 

“How heretical were we when we asked a definite statement of war aims ! 
How unpatriotic when we argued that German democracy must be given a 
chance of acting 1 How craven hearted when we proposed a peace by nego- 
tiation anywhere but in Berlin ' But this is the sum total of President Wil- 
son’s policy. 

“What we now see is that for the first time in the war, military and 
diplomatic offensives have been combined, diplomacy has spoken direct to the 
democracies and has discarded the private conclave, the Berlin Imperial fam- 
ily party, and the Versailles secret Councils 

“An authoritative statement of war aims has been made, diffenng from 
the Secret Treaties as noonday does from twilight, containing in itself the 
confidence of justice rather than the revenge of military victory, the spirit of 
agreement rather than that of continued enmity 

“This at once created the conditions of a democratic peace ... He 
[Wilson] has produced both a method and a programme which embodies'^ 
[jiV] the ideas which have been guiding the I L P. and all genuine Interna- 
tionalists throughout the war.” J. Ramsay MacDonald in the Labour Leader, 
October 24, 1918. 

^25 See pp 146-47, below. 
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versity survived the temptations of victory. When many fren- 
zied voices were calling for the infliction of punitive terms, 
both economic and political, there was created an atmosphere 
that tested the party’s honesty and consistency. To its credit it 
lived up to its professions. It continued the fight against in- 
demnities as both morally wrong and economically injurious 
Loyal to its watchword of "^no annexations,” it opposed the 
demand for the German colonies heard both at home and m the 
dominions. Both the party and the T U.C. proposed to extend 
to Britain’s subject peoples the right of self-determination 
within the commonwealth. The September meeting of the 
T.U.C. voted down the economic boycott by 3,835,000 to 
493,000. During the session news of important victories ar- 
rived, but J. H. Thomas expressed its views when he said : 'TDo 
not let us make the mistake of tempering our war aims with 
regard merely to the condition of the war map.”^^® Arthur 
Henderson categorically stated the Labour creed : 

We want the coming settlement to leave no bitterness or sense of 
wrong on either side ... We renounce all idea of annexation for 
ourselves, and that is somewhat different from renouncing it for Ger- 
many .... We desire no increase of territory, we accept the prin- 
ciple of self-determination for nationalities, and we are prepared to 
apply It to Ireland . . . We abandon all suggestion of an economic 

boycott when the war is over We repudiate all intention of pursuing 
any attempt to isolate Germany, or to crush her economic life. In a 
word, our policy is a policy of conciliation.^29 

Ramsay MacDonald summed it up concisely as: 1871.”^*® 

Just before the Armistice a huge mass meeting in Albert Hall 

126 They were heard on the extreme right of the labor world in Justice, 
the Clarion, and the British Citizen omd Empire Worker, October-November, 
1918 

Herald, October 7, 1918 

Report of the Proceedings at the Fiftieth Annual Trades Union Con^ 
gress (1918), p. 197 

Report of the Proceedings at the Fiftieth Annual Trades Union Con- 
gress (1918), p 237. 

ISO Forward, November 9, 1918 
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reaffirmed these principles/®^ which became parts of the Labour 
platform in the general election that followed. In that campaign 
the slogan of “Hang the Kaiser and make Germany pa/^ had 
no part in Labour^s appeal to the nation. Although this stead- 
fastness failed to wm an immediate majority and temporarily 
cost its leading exponents their seats in the House of Com- 
mons, it did contnbute to the enormous accretion of strength 
that followed to transform Labour from a feeble minority 
group into a powerful party in a position to strike for power.^®^ 

Complete military victory endangered the prospect of a peace 
of reconciliation; but it brought moments of high optimism, 
too While empires were falling before the triumphant advance 
of democracy, it seemed that aspirations hitherto deemed utopian 
might yet be realized. From the ashes of an old order there 
might arise a new and better one Those who strove for it at 
Paris, and later at Geneva could look to nO' greater organized 
body of support than was to be found in the growing British 
Labour party 

181 Herald, November 9, 1918 

18^ The Labour vote increased from 505,690 m the first election of 1910, 
to 2,244,945 in 1918, and to 4,236,733 m 1922. 



IV. THE REACTION OF BRITISH LABOUR TO 
THE POLICIES OF PRESIDENT WILSON 
DURING THE WORLD WAR 

The outbreak of the World War forced the representatives 
of British Labour, like their comrades on the Continent, to 
choose whether they would stand by their pacific international- 
ism, as expressed in party programs, and at international con- 
gresses, or would rally to the national defense In Great Britain, 
as elsewhere. Labour split on the issue. On the extreme right a 
minority became violently nationalistic; the great center ma- 
jority supported the official view of the war and agreed to sus- 
pend the political and economic struggle against its class 
opponents ; on the left a smaller group, morally opposed to war, 
very early manifested a primary interest in the peace issue and 
in the revival of internationalism. Although soon to be strong 
on the Continent, in Great Britain the voices in favor of trans- 
forming the ‘imperialist war'' into a class struggle in order to 
promote the world revolution were so weak as to pass almost 
unheard. These internal dissensions, the collapse of the socialist 
and trade-union internationals, and the abnormal psychological 
and political conditions of wartime forced British Labour vir- 
tually to suspend the advocacy of its traditional ideals.^ Restive 

1 At the outbreak of the war the British Labour party was a federal body. 
Its numerical strength was based on the trade unions, led by Arthur Hender- 
son, J R Qynes, and J H Thomas The other components were local groups, 
the Women^s Labour League, and the socialist societies In the last were to 
be found not more than two per cent of Labour’s voting strength, but their 
influence was far out of proportion to their numbers The few thousand 
members of the Fabian Society supported the war as a battle for democracy. 
The Independent Labour party (the I L P,), with Keir Hardie, Ramsay Mac- 
Donald, and Philip Snowden in its ranks, had a membership of about thirty 
thousand. The majority, while not actively opposing the war, was most in- 
terested in working for peace The smaller orthodox Marxian British So- 
cialist party (the B S.P.) suffered a split in which the members went to the 
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under this restraint, Labour opinion became particularly sensi- 
tive to the pronouncements and policies of the chief executive 
of the one great power which had not been swept into the 
conflict. 

British Labour’s reaction to President Wilson’s policies 
passed through several phases. The President’s eflforts to main- 
tain American neutrality aroused critical and even cynical com- 
ment, especially on the part of the majority which was still 
primanly concerned with the defense of national interests 
against the overshadowing threat of German military successes 
A new and highly significant phase began in May 1916 with 
Wilson’s espousal of the cause of a league of nations Labor 
responded to the idealism of this “peace aim,” which contrasted 
vividly with the vague and pedestrian pronouncements of official 
British war aims Socialist and left elements generally warmed 
to his championship of a new international organization. They 
welcomed his efforts at mediation between the belligerents and 
greeted with enthusiasm his speech on “peace without victory.” 
The entrance of the United States into the war and the first 
Russian Revolution in 1917 created a new situation The Brit- 
ish Labour majority was completely converted from its earlier 
reserve and approved Wilson’s championship of the Allied cause. 
The left, however, more clearly reflecting the growing war 
weariness and disillusionment, was discouraged by his apostasy 
from the cause of peace The peace program of the Russian 
Soviet, dominated at this time by moderate socialists, was more 
in tune with the British Labour left than were the President’s 
efforts to mobilize America’s full powers against the enemy By 
the end of 1917 the military disasters of that year, the cumu- 
lative effect of wartime restrictions and privations, the armistice 
on the Eastern Front, and the publication in Petrograd of the 
secret treaties of the Allies all emphasized the dubious inade- 


two extremes The increasing pacifism of the majority led in March 1916 
to the secession of a considerable section, including the veteran H. M. Hynd- 
man, who founded a new pro-war National Soaalist party. 
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quacy of official war aims and stimulated the demand for peace 
or, alternatively, a peace program to justify longer endurance 
of the burden of war. Wilson’s Fourteen Points provided this 
program and initiated a new phase in the attitude of British 
Labour. This famous pronouncement, as well as subsequent 
ones, included many points previously advocated by sections of 
the Labour party. The President, however, was the first in high 
position to bring these aspirations into the realm of practical 
politics. His program gained further force when the Bolsheviks’ 
peace gesture was thrust aside by the mailed fist at Brest- 
Litovsk. British Labour, accordingly, rose to Wilson’s eloquent 
leadership and found itself marching with the liberal and labor 
groups of Allied and enemy states alike in support of the ideal 
of a just peace and a new international order. 

While attention was absorbed in the effort to repel the Ger- 
man thrust at Paris, it was quite natural that Labour spokesmen 
should say little about the attitude of the United States. It was 
assumed that President Wilson would follow the traditional 
policy of neutrality, so that his proclamation of August 4 was 
taken as a matter of course. When it was reinforced two weeks 
later by an appeal for neutrality “in fact as well as in name,” 
the Fabian New Statesman approved the touch of idealism and 
hoped that nothing would impair it. That journal recognized 
the potentialities of the United States, however, and ventured 
a prediction that as the weeks went by the attention of all the 
wamng powers would become more and more centered upon 
the leading neutral state and that the future of the world might 
well depend upon decisions made at Washington.^ 

As the war progressed and the United States daily became 
more involved, there was friction with both belligerents over 
questions of contraband and of cargoes bound for neutral Euro- 
pean ports Since the British navy controlled the seas, American 
grievances against that power seemed the greater. Protests were 
made, of which the first significant enough to rouse comment 

* New Statesman, September 5, 1914. 
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was that of December 26, 1914. The pro-war Labour press 
greeted it with considerable irony and sarcasm It was said that 
the President was willing to protest in the name of international 
law where moneyed interests were concerned but kept silence 
upon the flagrant breaches in Belgium. Undefended cities might 
be bombarded, art treasures destroyed, and Hague conventions 
scrapped, but not till dollars were threatened would he raise 
his voice in protest. A facile explanation was found in the ef- 
ficacy of enemy propaganda, the influence of German- Ameri- 
cans, and the cupidity of big business. ''The inspiration of the 
Note is German — it is on this particular subject that the Ger- 
man-American press has been concentrating for the past two 
months,’’ said the Nem Statesman, adding "it is not to be sup- 
posed that the American financial interests affected required 
much artificial stimulation.”® Many lengthy articles appeared 
on the number of unassimilated citizens of Teutonic origin in 
the United States and their supposed influence on the President 
American politics were frequently portrayed as a contest be- 
tween two groups of "hyphenates,” the pro-Ally and the pro- 
German. However desirous Wilson might be of steering a 
course between them, it was stated, he was certain to be at- 
tacked by the one as timid before Germany and by the other 
as subservient to the Allies , if in the main his policy had not 
actually impeded the Allies, it was because the former group 
was slightly the stronger ; but in the case of the present note it 
was believed that his hand had been forced by the pro-Germans.*^ 

While the early months of the war saw Wilson insisting 
upon the full preservation of American property rights, mostly 
against Great Britain, there followed a period when the safety 
of American lives was the chief object of solicitude. Here Ger- 
many was the offender The early part of 1915 witnessed a 
submarine campaign which evidenced the terrible significance 

® New Statesman, January 2, 1915 

January 16-Apnl 10, 191S; New Age, January 7-May 8, 1915; 
Federationut, February 1915. 
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of that weapon to neutrals and belligerents alike. The patriotic 
Labour press was impatient with Wilson’s tardiness to act. The 
Seaman, organ of a union whose members had firsthand ac- 
quaintance with the German methods, attributed it to German 
influence. The New S talesman criticized the selfishness of a point 
of view that was silent while the ships of weak neutrals were sunk 
and became vocal only when its own nationals suffered. When 
the “Lusitania” went down, the New Age said that America by 
its pusillanimity was forfeiting the esteem of the world. From 
the left-wing Forward came the thrust that the United States 
was not even on the verge of taking any decisive step, because 
to do so would threaten the profits accruing from the steadily 
increasing volume of munitions orders. In Wilson’s three notes 
was seen a determination to avoid hostilities at any cost The 
last one of July 21, 1915, was resented as double-edged; for 
the President stated not only that German naval commanders 
had demonstrated that submannes could be operated in substan- 
tial accord with the accepted practices of naval warfare but also 
that the United States and Germany were both contending for 
the freedom of the seas. The invitation to the German govern- 
ment to practical co-operation on this question, “at this time 
when co-operation may accomplish most,” evoked resentful 
comments from British journals. When m the following month 
the “Arabic” was sunk, the Seaman said the neutrality of 
America was fast becoming the disgust of humanity. Wilson’s 
notes on the submarine issue, in fact, had few friendly reactions 
until on Sqitember 1, 1915, the German government gave its 
general pledge that its submarines would not sink liners without 
warning and without safeguarding the lives of noncombatants. 
The President’s patience and forbearance were thereupon sud- 
denly seen in a new light. A few days later, accordingly, his 
action in requesting the recall of the Austro-Hungarian ambas- 
sador was given a most favorable interpretation. On any crucial 
issue, it was now said, his poise and circumspection reacted on the 
national nerves like a sedative. A Theodore Roosevelt would 
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have forced matters to a climax after the ^‘Lusitania’^ sinking 
but would have divided the country ; while Wilson, with methods 
slower and more patient but not less resolute, was assuring him- 
self in advance of the wholehearted support of the people. 
Whenever he should be driven to announce that diplomacy had 
done its utmost and that the ultimate decision rested with Con- 
gress, he would find a united American nation ready to follow 
his lead.® 

After December 1915 President Wilson was concerned with 
the problem of national defense On December 7 he broached 
to Congress his preparedness plan, which in January and Feb- 
ruary, 1916, was followed by a speaking tour Some observers 
saw in this move a recognition of military weakness as the cause 
of impotence in the face of German aggression but did not 
believe that it would be followed by any decisive action. As the 
months wore on without change in the diplomatic situation, it 
was labeled a political maneuver to steal some Rooseveltian 
thunder for election purposes and, therefore, for home con- 
sumption only.® The socialist minority on the left, however, 
was disappointed in what apparently was a surrender to the 
jingoes. In preparedness it saw the machinations of greedy, 
unscrupulous armament rings. By blessing the movement Wil- 
son, it feared, would destroy his qualifications to act as a peace- 
maker between the belligerents.'^ 

On February 10, 1916, the Central Powers announced that 
after the end of the month their submarine commanders would 
be instructed to sink any armed merchant vessel, whether carry- 
ing passengers or not On March 24 the '‘Sussex'’ was sunk. 
Would Wilson act? A widespread opinion anticipated a repeti- 

^New Statesman, March 20, July 31, September 11-25, 1915; New Age, 
May 13, 1915, Seaman, February 26, August 27, 1915, Forward (Glasgow), 
May 22, 1915. 

® New Statesman, December 11, 1915-February 5, 1916, New Age, Febru- 
ary 10, 1916 

’^Labour Leader, June 1, August 17, September 28, 1916; Forward, Sep- 
tember 2, 1916; Sockdtst Remew, XIII, 51 ff (January-March, 1916). 
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tion of the “procrastinating inquiries’^ of the previous year; but 
when at last on April 27 the President spoke in his ultimatum, 
which carried a threat to sever diplomatic relations, there was 
a chorus of approval. His messages and speeches were cheered 
as “stinging neutral rebukes” which would carry weight with 
all nonbelligerents He was now credited with prevision during 
the preparedness campaign, for in retrospect his speeches seemed 
to have in view just such a crisis as the present When in May 
the German government yielded, a great victory was conceded. 
Germany had surrendered at the point of President Wilson’s 
sword as soon as it was sure it was really out of the scabbard ® 
Meanwhile the disputes between Great Britain and the United 
States, less acute than the submarine issue because only prop- 
erty and not life was involved, intermittently attracted atten- 
tion from the Labour press. A note of October 21, 1915, in- 
sisted that the British orders in council were violating basic 
principles of international law The direct language of the 
American President was generally deemed unfriendly in tone. 
He was accused of undue regard for the letter of the law, of 
pettifogging over msigmficant details, of concentrating upon ob- 
solete textbook rules which ignored totally changed conditions of 
warfare, and of playing for anti-British votes in the next elec- 
tion Wilson’s protests against the British “black list” of cer- 
tain American firms were minimized in importance by claims 
that even pro-Ally groups in the United States believed that, in 
order to prove impartial neutrality, it was necessary to criticize 
both belligerents and sometimes, as in this case, to make moun- 
tains out of molehills. Always there were thrusts at the “sor- 
didness” of the United States as a country where war wealth 
was blinding people to the fundamental issues involved in the 
great conflict The readiness to float Allied loans was con- 
trasted with the reluctance to make the necessary sacrifice to 
save civilization. Commercialism had killed chivalry in America 
and had produced only a disappointing neutrality which more 


^New Age, April 27, 1916, New Statesman, March 4-May 20, 1916. 
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and more appeared the indifference of the Levite and the priest 
who passed by while a neighbor was being butchered and out- 
raged ® 

Some time in 1915 it became apparent that the American 
President was persuaded that, when the time came to discuss 
peace, the United States, as the most important neutral, would 
have a great task to perform Such a possibility accorded ill 
with the temper of the belligerent Labourites, who were too 
disappointed with the '‘timid neutrals’’ to permit one of them 
to influence a peace program A year later, however, the Presi- 
dent’s open espousal of the cause of a league of nations aroused 
the admiration of the idealists of the party. His speech of May 
27, 1916, before the League to Enforce Peace was immediately 
recognized as of first importance World organization was a 
cause in which British Labour had already done much pioneer- 
ing. Now it felt grateful to President Wilson for definitely 
bringing it into the realm of practical politics It was of the 
utmost significance that the chief executive of a great power 
had publicly proclaimed his adherence to the proposal for a 
league, and it was hoped that the British government would 
welcome his lead Especially pleased was the radical left The 
speech, it was said, marked a new era in international relation- 
ships, 'Tt is certainly a great advance upon any suggestion put 
forward in a responsible way by the head of any Government 
in modem times,” said the Labour Leader At the next annual 
conference of the Labour party in January 1917 a resolution 
was carried unanimously to work for an international league to 
enforce the maintenance of the peace on the plan advocated by 
the President of the United States.^® By coming forward as the 

^New Statesman, October 9, November 13, 1915, November 18, 1916; 
New Age, November 18, 1915, March 16, 1916, Clarion, December 10, 1915, 
June 2, September 15, November 3, 1916, Scottish Cooperator, January 28, 
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New Statesman, May 8, 1915, June 3, October 28, 1916; Federationisf, 
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1917; Report af the Sixteenth Annual Conference of the Labour Party 
(1917), p. 134. 
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champion of the cause which so vitally interested Labour, Presi- 
dent Wilson took the first step toward putting himself at the 
head of its forces There were, to be sure, a few discordant 
notes from extremists of both right and left. A small right- 
wing organization, the British Workers’ League, hoped America 
would remain neutral and aloof in order that at the final council 
table there would be no^ moderating influence in dealing with 
the enemy of liberty and civilization It desired no German- 
American '^Rosenbaum or Hoffenmeyer” present in the guise 
of American diplomats to rob the Allies of the fruits of victory, 
and expressed doubts that America would enter the proposed 
league At the other extreme the equally small Marxian British 
Socialist party, although paying tribute to Wilson’s personal 
honesty and disinterestedness, avowed that a capitalist league to 
enforce peace stood as much chance of realization as a thieves’ 
league to enforce honesty.^^ 

In these years while the press that voiced — and created — 
majority opinion was critical of Wilson and frequently in- 
clined to be cynical in its interpretation of American neutrality, 
the press of the left-wing socialist minority was consistently 
friendly. Although never actively opposing the war, the I.L P. 
and kindred groups were primarily interested in the peace issue. 
Long before any utterances of the American President war- 
ranted expectation of support for their purpose, his very posi- 
tion predisposed them to look hopefully toward him. Since the 
Allied governments were absorbed in the military situation, any 
effective peace move would have to come from elsewhere It 
was logical, accordingly, to expect it from the head of the 
greatest neutral state Upon him they centered their aspirations 
for an early and decent settlement. 

On July 4, 1915, there appeared in the New York Tribune 
an appeal headed “ ‘Save the World !’ — ^An Englishman to Wil- 
son,” which deeply stirred the socialist elements of Great Brit- 

n Bntish Citizen and Empire Worker, November 11, December 30, 1916; 
Federatiomst, December 1916; CaU, November 9, 1916, February 1, 1917. 
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ain. It was from the pen of E. D. Morel, a pacifist Liberal, 
already closely associated with Ramsay MacDonald and kindred 
spirits in the Union of Democratic Control and soon to enter 
the ranks of Labour. Morel was a sincere idealist, who con- 
ceived of the situation as a tragic one in which the warring 
peoples desired peace but, because unable to influence their 
rulers, must look elsewhere for initiative and leadership “In 
the two hemispheres,” he wrote, “there is one man, and only 
one man, who, by his character and through the great position 
he enjoys, can save the soul of the peoples and of the govern- 
ments of Europe. That man is President Wilson 

With such sentiments the left wing was fully in accord, and 
it never ceased to hope that President Wilson would intervene. 
His espousal of the League to Enforce Peace in the speech of 
May 27, 1916, aroused the liveliest anticipations of early media- 
tion When Wilson avowed his belief in such fundamentals as 
the right of a people to choose the sovereignty under which it 
would live, the rights of small states to have their independence 
and territonal integrity respected, and the right of the world to 
be free from every disturbance of its peace that had its origin 
in aggression, it seemed almost that he was adopting the pro- 
gram of the so-called pacifist section of British Labour.^ To 
Bruce Glasier, editor of the Socialist Review, it seemed that 
“among all the rulers of the world today, he [President Wil- 
son] appears . . to have shown the loftiest appreciation of 
the new ideals of world citizenship.”^^ As during 1916 Presi- 
dent Wilson continued to expound the principles for which 
America stood and its duty to play a high part if necessary, he 
found his most ardent supporters in the Labour left Of all the 
elements in the party it was happiest in his re-election The 

York Tribune, July 4, MS; Bradford Pioneer, September 17> 
1915; Forward, September 25, 1915. 

13 The first peace program of the I L P was formulated at the annual 
conference of April 5-6, 1915. Its four points were essentially the same as 
some later advanced by President Wilson. See p. 72, above. 

Socialist Remew, XIII, 208 (August-September, 1916). 
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victory at the polls was interpreted as the repulse of the mili- 
tarist “Prussians of the type of Mr. [Theodore] Roosevelt/’ 
who probably would have led the country straight into the war 
It was gratifying to know he was in office for the period that 
would doubtless see the war ended and the peace conference at 
work/® 

Wilson’s summons tO' the belligerents on December 18, 1916, 
to state definitely their peace terms in order that the world 
might know and compare them was not well received by the 
more warlike Labour journals, nor by the Allied press gen- 
erally. It was objected that the time was not ripe. A prema- 
ture or inconclusive peace would be “a greater calamity than 
war itself,” said John Hodge, a Labour member of the newly 
formed Lloyd George ministry.^® Coming so soon after the 
German overtures, it was taken as a reinforcement of the en- 
emy’s move. German hypnotism was at work and a German 
peace in the air, exclaimed the militant organ of the British 
Workers’ League. Most irritating tO' the Labour majority was 
the statement that the professed aims of the Allies and the 
Central Powers were virtually the same. The Nem Statesman^ 
too, thought it unfortunate that the proposal for a league to 
enforce peace, of which it had been an early protagonist, should 
be presented tO' the world in a document regarded with signal 
disfavor Generally the President had a bad press.^^ 

More favorable reactions appeared in some quarters. Dr. 
G. B Clark, a supporter of the war who contributed regularly 
to the I L.P Forward, welcomed the note as affording the En- 
tente a splendid opportunity to state its case to the neutral world. 
The New Age, hitherto critical of Wilson, advanced the 

Labour Leader, May 25-June 22, November 16, 1916; Socialist 
mew, XIII, 224-25 (August-September, 1916) , XIV, 12 (January-March, 
1917) , New Statesman, November 11, 1916. 

British Cihaen and Empire Worker, January 27, 1917. 
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Startling interpretation that the note was a device to afford the 
Allies an opportunity to put their case before the American 
people under the most favorable circumstances on the theory 
that Wilson was already convinced that in self-defense America 
would sooner or later be driven into war against the Central 
Powers. The explanation of this unique point of view was to be 
found in a series of articles previously contributed by Professor 
George D. Herron to interpret the President to its readers 
More consistent with former opinion was the joyful greeting 
of the socialist left which once more believed its own position 
confirmed and strengthened. It was “the policy we have been 
urging for the past eighteenth months,” said Ramsay MacDon- 
ald The whole world was placed under deep obligation for “a 
great historic act of Christian statesmanship” said the Bradford 
Pioneer. E D Morel hailed the note as the act of a strong 
man who realized the immensity of the opportunity given him 
and who was willing to break with traditional formulas in order 
to espouse the cause of the peoples The national administrative 
council of the I.L P'. sent an address of gratitude assuring the 
President that his action was gratefully appreciated by “the 
sober and responsible sections of the British people” — ^a bit of 
presumption which brought some gibes from the trade-union 
center of the Labour party The Marxians of the British So- 
cialist party rejoiced at the “shrewd blow” which pointed out 
that there was no visible difference between the war aims of the 
belligerents. To them the action of the President appeared to 
put peace in sight. When the Allies responded, Philip Snowden 
wrote in the Labour Leader that the obtaining of a definite 
statement of terms was a great success for the pacifists.^® 
President Wilson revealed his reaction to the belligerents’ 


Forward, December 30, 1916, January 27, 1917, Bradford Pioneer, 
January 12, 1917 , Labour Leader, December 28, 1916, January 18, 1917 ; 
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replies in his ‘‘peace without victory’’ speech to the Senate on 
January 22, 1917, In stating the conditions under which the 
United States would join the proposed league of nations, which 
included equality of rights for all nations, recognition that gov- 
ernments derive all their just powers from the consent of the 
governed, freedom of the seas, and limitation of armaments, 
he drew the outlines of a program of international idealism 
which called forth a widespread favorable response from the 
ranks of Labour, in which was now developing an increasing 
undercurrent of skepticism as to the purity of its own govern- 
ment’s war aims. On the morning of January 23 the annual 
conference of the party met in Manchester, The delegates as- 
sembled with the morning papers in their hands containing the 
report of the speech to the Senate. Early in the course of the 
presidential address G. J Wardle mentioned the name of Presi- 
dent Wilson. For the moment he was allowed to proceed no 
further. The trade-union majority and the socialist minority, 
with women delegates conspicuously in the lead, interrupted 
with an ovation of cheers. It was the greatest demonstration 
of the conference. The warmth and enthusiasm of Labour con- 
trasted strongly with the hostility with which organs of the 
older parties greeted “peace without victory.” Labour saw 
Wilson the chief exponent of its own ideals.^® 

The Independent Labour party especially hastened to claim 
the American President as its own asset In the columns of 
the Labour Leader Philip Snowden pointed out how closely he 
had approached its position. “The I L.P. and pacifist bodies in 
Great Britain,” said he, “are entitled to feel and to express 
special gratification with the fact that the head of the greatest 
neutral Power m the world has come to* the support of the same 
ideas and proposals which they have long advocated ” They, 
too, had long urged that a peace based on victory would breed 

Labour Leader, January 25, 1917, British Citizen and Empire Worker, 
January 27, 1917, New Age, February 1, 1917, Clarion, February 2, 1917, 
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future wars and that in a negotiated peace alone was a perma- 
nent settlement possible. Snowden thought the bold declaration 
of the President must hasten the termination of the war. Ram- 
say MacDonald eulogized the speech as the one utterance of 
the war which made him feel that twentieth-century civilization 
was not destined to pensh. The Bradford Pioneer hailed Wil- 
son as “the one great statesman the world possesses.” Forward 
and the BSP. Call acclaimed him the man of the hour Mem- 
bers of the Union of Democratic Control, including MacDon- 
ald, Snowden, Morel, and C P Trevelyan, wrote to request the 
President to demand from the Allies a restatement of their 
peace terms that would harmonize with his speech On the 
extreme Labour right were some unfavorable voices. The Brit- 
ish Workers’ League denounced Wilson as an intolerable med- 
dler and an academic excursionist into the realm of utopian 
politics. “If we are not fighting for Victory, what are we 
fighting for?” exclaimed its spokesman. Nor could the Clarion 
see how the problems of Europe could be solved or even 
Wilson’s own league brought into existence without first a 
German defeat The moderate New Statesman appreciated his 
loftiness of thought and again rejoiced in his support of a 
league of nations but could accept neither a principle which 
would deprive naval powers of their one offensive weapon nor 
a peace without victory, which could be, in its estimation, only 
a German victory. The New Age showed more friendliness 
than in earlier years • the speech was not merely the most re- 
markable pronouncement of the war but also, because of the 
implication of American participation in a league, the most 
significant utterance of the decade.““ 

Labour Loader, January 25, 1917 , Bradford Pioneer, January 26— 
February 2, 1917, Coil, February 1, 1917; Forward, March 17, 1917, Bnttsh 
Citizen and Empire Worker, January 27, 1917; Clarion, January 26, 1917, 
New Statesman, January 27, 1917, Socialist Review, XIV, 1-3 (January- 
March, 1917) , Charles Seymour, The Intimate Papers of Colonel House, 
III, 139 The editor of the New Age, February 1, 1917, repeated his con- 
viction that Wilson was prepanng to offer the Allies the armed support of 
the United States An article by George D. Herron in the issue for January 
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Only a few days after the ‘^peace without victory'' speech 
came the German government's repudiation of its promise of 
May 4, 1916, by a statement that it would sink all ships met 
in the barred zones, and the American answer m the form of a 
severance of diplomatic relations. British Labour, like all the 
world, watched with keenest interest When the expected decla- 
ration did not immediately follow, the Nem Age marveled at 
Wilson's continued patience but attributed it to the intention of 
further consolidating public opinion. Others thought the mo- 
ment a precious one in which to cultivate Anglo-American 
friendship The chauvinist British Citizen and Empire Worker 
professed an aversion to America's entry into the war because 
it did not want to see at the peace conference any ‘less im- 
placable force than any members of the existing Alliance are 
likely to show in the final negotiations with the German pleni- 
potentiaries " At the other extreme Philip Snowden regretted 
the painful sequel to the pacific efforts so fresh in mind and the 
Bradford Pioneer lamented that the one peace statesman in 
the world's governments was apparently taking sides in the 
struggle The Marxian Call drew a lesson in the materialist 
conception of history with the picture of a genuine pacifist and 
sincere idealist dragged out of splendid isolation into a world 
war by force of economic ties with the Allies.^^ 

The news of Wilson's address to Congress on April 2 and 
of the entry of the United States into the war four days later 
was greeted with enthusiasm in Great Britain. To the majority 
in the labor movement it seemed that America was coming in 
with unimpeachable motives and the highest ideals American 
intervention, together with the recent Russian Revolution, em- 
phasized the lines of cleavage as between peace-loving democ- 

11 maintained that unless Germany put its peace terms on the table, America 
might soon be numbered among its enemies 
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racy and aggressive despotism. It strengthened the conviction 
in the justice of the Allied cause, while the assurance of Wil- 
sonian idealism at the peace conference foreshadowed a right- 
eous settlement. Unlike the Times and other representatives of 
the older press, which disapproved of Wilson’s distinction be- 
tween the German government and the German people, the 
Labour j'oumals generally recognized it as a corollary of the 
war for democracy So the articles deprecating American sloth- 
fulness, commercialism, and pro-Germanism gave way to others 
welcoming the prospect of closer understanding between the 
great English-speaking peoples and recognizing the value of 
American aid. The veteran socialist, H. M. Hyndman, pub- 
lished an open letter to Woodrow Wilson saluting American 
intervention The British Citizen and Empire Worker, which 
had so often attacked and caricatured Wilson as the tool of 
pacifists and pro-Germans, now grew lyrical in praising him 
for bringing the kindred nation into the great crusade. From 
the opposite wing of the party F W. Jowett devoted much 
of his address as chairman of the annual meeting of the 
I.L.P. to an appreciation of Wilson. He pointed out that the 
President, unlike their own statesmen, had kept the nation 
informed of his policy, so that America entered the war un- 
bound by secret commitments such as existed between Great 
Britain and Russia and without interest in alliances to maintain 
a balance of power Wilson had set an example to the Allies 
by making a clear declaration of his obj’ects The speaker con- 
cluded that, if the Allied governments should follow the Presi- 
dent’s lead, a speedy peace would be possible.*^ 

America’s entry into the war, however, utterly disheartened 
most of the I.L.P. peace-by-negotiations group Ramsay Mac- 
Donald, who had idealized Wilson and centered upon him his 

22 ATm StoaesmoM, Apnl 7, 1917; New Age, April 12-26, 1917; Clanon, 
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hopes for a decent settlement, could only regard him as an 
apostate. The prospect for a negotiated peace, which had a few 
weeks before loomed so large, had vanished American partici- 
pation would prolong the war, cause the death of millions, and 
deprive it of every possibility of enforcing a fair settlement, 
because ‘Var psychology’^ would engulf the American people 
just as it had engulfed the other belligerents J Bruce Glasier, 
another veteran of the party, shared these opinions. However 
sincere Wilson might be, it was stated, the ‘‘one great rock of 
refuge and peace” had been submerged Philip Snowden’s dis- 
appointment was bitter. He thought Wilson honest but incon- 
sistent, for the answer to every line of his address to Congress 
was to be found in his own notes and speeches of the preceding 
months, Wilson had abandoned his high ground for the com- 
mon position taken by every belligerent statesman. He pre- 
dicted that, as the war fever rose and raged in the United States, 
the noble impulses still discernible in the President’s words 
would disappear and the people would leam from practical 
experience what engaging in a war for liberty abroad meant to 
liberty at home The Bradford Pioneer had dark forebodings 
for the future . Wilson had taken a country into war without 
any predatory desires, a fact which might restrain some of the 
greedier Allies and result in a league of nations, but it was re- 
called that not many years before a jingo fury had swept that 
same nation into unforeseen paths of imperialism The B.S.P. 
in its annual conference and in the columns of the Call developed 
another “profound lesson in the materialist conception of his- 
tory” : Before 1914 the United States was a borrower nation; 
now the position was reversed and its world interests were in 
jeopardy, whereupon Wall Street, the real ruler of the country, 
sensed that aloofness was no longer possible. It was such forces, 
using Wilson’s known disinterestedness as a useful cloak, that 
carried the country into the war.^® 

23 Sociahst Review, XIV, 98-99 (May-June, 1917) ; Labour Leader, 
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During the following months President Wilson’s preoccupa- 
tion with the vigorous prosecution of the war deepened the 
gloom on the Labour left When on June 9 the note to the new 
Russian government inviting the co-operation of the two peoples 
in the common object was made public, Philip Snowden be- 
moaned the wide departure from the “peace without victory” 
spirit. As a belligerent, he sighed, Wilson could be only a parti- 
san The Flag Day speech, claiming that the lust of world 
power of Germany’s military masters had made it impossible 
for America to remain neutral, appeared to Snowden only a 
rehash of the stuff that had come out of the mouths of Euro- 
pean statesmen in the first months of the war The Bradford 
Pioneer lamented that Wilson had laid aside his high ideals in 
an attempt to enforce morality by the sword The true leader 
now was revolutionary Russia, that blameworthy country of 
July 1914 which had executed a glorious repentance and enun- 
ciated the program of no annexations and no indemnities. 
There were further attacks on the growing dictatorial powers 
of the President and the restrictions on free speech in the United 
States 

The Labour majority, however, uniformly commended the 
President’s course Those of the war party who had sneered at 
his earlier notes and denounced or ridiculed American neutrality 
were now most laudatory. They praised his energetic prepara- 
tions to make the Central Powers feel the might of America. 
They looked to him for moral leadership When new material 
on German diplomacy came to light, it was of him they thought 
as the one to make use of it. The Willy-Nicky correspondence, 
said the New Statesman, “brings some useful grist to Presi- 
dent Wilson’s mill ” In Forward “Rob Roy” (Dr. J. Stirling 
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Robertson) compared his speeches to the lofty and penetrating 
utterances of Tolstoy and said : ‘‘He gets right down to the bed 
rock of the moral and political issues, and puts them in the 
plain and direct language that comes straight from the heart 
of ‘every man’ 

When on August 27, 1917, Wilson’s reply to the Pope’s 
peace note was published, it won general applause in Great 
Britain The New Statesman voiced the prevalent feeling when 
it said Wilson had stated their reply with such conviction and 
force that nothing essential remained to be added by the other 
Allied leaders “It is a pleasure,” said “Rob Roy” in Forward, 
“to turn from the divided counsels of Europe to the clear, de- 
cided, and farseeing utterances of President Wilson.” ThtNew 
Age thought that the secular authority had shown himself better 
qualified to speak for mankind than the head of a great church. 
All sections of the party except the extreme right expressed 
satisfaction at his rejection of economic reprisals after the war 
such as were contemplated by the Allies in the Paris Resolutions 
of 1916 The I L P. organs were especially jubilant on this 
score, although they had no enthusiasm for the implied demand 
that the form of the German government be changed before 
peace negotiations were undertaken Only the B.S P. now man- 
ifested a lack of confidence in the President. The CdVs charge 
of insincerity was based upon the refusal of the American 
government to issue passports to delegates to the proposed 
socialist and labor conference at Stockholm 

The speech to Congress on December 4, 1917, evoked wide- 
spread comment The militants approved the will to victory, the 
demand for the evacuation and restoration of occupied terri- 
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tories, and the endorsement of the aspirations of subject na- 
tionalities in Austria-Hungary and Turkey. In contrast to 
President Wilson's ‘‘weighty words” the recent peace letter of 
Lord Lansdowne seemed composed of “empty phrases.” At 
the same time they welcomed his repeated disapproval of an 
economic boycott after the war or any other manifestation of 
sheer revenge. By continuing to emphasize the distinction be- 
tween the German rulers and the German people, it seemed that 
Wilson was holding out hope to the latter and, accordingly, 
showing himself more farsighted than European statesmen. 
More and more a difference in methods and aims between the 
Allies and the United States was apparent and, if the ideals of 
the war were to be attained, it would be by accepting the Ameri- 
can lead.^^ 

The socialist groups were in despair at the will to military 
victory, together with “his assumption of the disinterested and 
exalted motives of the one side and the unrelieved depravity of 
the other In view of the revelations of the secret treaties 
recently made public by the Russians, it seemed unaccountable 
that the President should manifest such convictions Yet 
toward his ideals for a settlement there was a more favorable 
attitude in these quarters than at any date since the “peace 
without victory” speech. The Labour Leader said editorially * 
“His statement of International ideals after the war is so clear, 
his dealing with the freedom of the seas so unfaltering, his 
appeal to* the German people once freed from their militarist 
rulers to enter into a permanent peace in a free world so un- 
mistakeably sincere that together they form a series of prom- 
ises bound to come home to roost sooner or later.”^® 

The turn of the year witnessed the promulgation of a series 
of important peace programs On December 28, 1917, the 
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Labour party led off with its Memorandum on War Aims fol- 
lowed on January 5, 1918, by a pronouncement from Lloyd 
George. On January 8 President Wilson delivered the notable 
speech on the Fourteen Points, which drew an enthusiastic re- 
sponse from the entire labor movement.®® The first joint meet- 
ing of the Labour party executive, the Parliamentary party, 
and the new political committee of the Co-operators, symboliz- 
ing the spirit of unity which during the past year had developed 
in the labor movement, had been set for the next day. The 
opportunity was^ seized to issue a manifesto welcoming the poli- 
cies enunciated by the American President. On January 23 the 
annual conference of the Labour party met at Nottingham. 
President Purdy’s address stated that, if both sides would accept 
the principles laid down by the President, the way was clear 
for a world settlement that would contain no germs of future 
wars. The conference then passed a resolution, moved on behalf 
of the party executive by Arthur Henderson, to- welcome “the 
statements as to War Aims made by the British prime minister 
and President Wilson, in so far as they are in harmony with 
the War Aims of the British Labour Movement and make for 
an honorable and Democratic Peace.”®^ The conference was 
glad to mention its own program in the same breath with that 
of the President, for the two were felt to be substantially the 
same. The qualifying clause had reference more to the utter- 
ance of Lloyd George, over which there was less enthusiasm. 

In the labor world Wilson was lauded as the spokesman of 
its ideals. Almost every section saw in the Fourteen Points 
the supreme expression of its own program. Those who be- 
lieved with Asquith and Viscount Grey interpreted them as an 
amplification of their official statements. The protagonists of a 

80 The Fourteen Points were issued at this moment largely to maintain 
the enthusiasm of liberal and labor circles in Great Britain and France. 
Charles Seymour, The Intimate Papers of Colonel House, III, 317; Walter 
Lippmann, Public Opinion (New York, 1922), pp. 208 ff* 

Report of the Seventeenth Annual Conference of the Labour Party 
(January 1918), pp. 23, 94, 105. 
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league of nations perceived there the outlines of tremendous 
changes that through world organization would in the next 
few years transform society. On the question of supporting 
Russia it was generally held that President Wilson stood in 
most favorable contrast tO' Lloyd George, for he paid a tribute 
to Russian idealism and insisted that Russia should not be 
deserted. Equally significant was the contrast in the treatment 
of economic questions Whereas Wilson clearly intended to 
undo the Paris resolutions, the Prime Minister kept silence. 
On the question of subject nationalities the formers ^^points’^ 
coincided closely with Labour^s own statement of war aims. 
Finally, the majority applauded his methods: He neglected 
neither the weapon of the sword nor the power of the pen. 
Without abating the thoroughness of his military effort, Presi- 
dent Wilson simultaneously continued and even intensified his 
diplomatic campaign It was the policy Labour had long pressed 
on its own government. Its success was gratifying An editor 
of Forward wrote : '‘In this conflict a speech by President Wil- 
son counts for as much as a victory in the field 

Here and there was heard adverse comment on some details. 
From the right came a question as to the wisdom of abandoning 
the traditional British policy as to the freedom of the seas. The 
president of the Seamen, Havelock Wilson, voiced the opposi- 
tion of his union to any concessions on this point.^^ From the 
other extreme came some doubts or dissents. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald feared that at the end of the war the President would 
find himself powerless in the face of imperialism and old diplo- 
macy and predicted some of the defects of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles. The I L.P. group regretted the failure to include in 
the territorial scheme Egypt, Tripoli, and other Allied pos- 
sessions recently acquired by force. Yet this wing was among 

Forward, January 19, February 9, 191B; New Statesmcm, January 12, 
1918; New Age, January 17, February 21, 1918; Scottish Cooperator, JanU' 
ary 18, 1918 

British Cifisen md Empire Worker, January 12-19, 1918; New States- 
man, January 12, 1918 
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the President's stanchest supporters on the points of reduction 
of armaments, freedom of the seas, abolition of secret diplo- 
macy, denial of economic war, restoration of the devastated 
areas, and a league of nations. Never since the ‘‘peace without 
victory" speech, in fact, had the socialists thought so highly of 
the President. They endorsed his speech as, m the mam, in 
line with the ideas of their International 

The prestige of the President was heightened by his reply of 
February 11 to Count Hertling and Count Czemin in which he 
laid down four principles that must underlie territorial settle- 
ments. With his insistence that provinces must not be the sub- 
ject of barter and that any territorial readjustments must be for 
the benefit of the people concerned, he came far closer to the 
heart of Labour than did European statesmen His words made 
a stronger appeal than the restatement of British aims by As- 
quith and presented a striking contrast to the stiff tone of the 
Supreme War Council at Versailles Labour welcomed the 
moderation that encouraged discussion. In fact there was even 
less adverse criticism than of the Fourteen Points, partly be- 
cause they were not of the detailed nature of the latter When, 
on February 23, the inter-Allied labor and socialist conference 
met in London, the four principles were included verbatim in 
its peace program 

In the spring of 1918, while the German drives were making 
great wedges in the Allied front, peace talk subsided before 
the necessity of repelling the military danger In a series of 
speeches between April 6 and July 4 President Wilson stated 
that the Allies would be diverted by no insincere approaches on 
peace and that there must be “force without stint" and “force 
to the uttermost." Complete victory and the destruction of ar- 
bitrary power were necessary preliminanes to a settlement, he 

Labour Leader, January 10-17, 1918; Call, January 17, 1918 

Labour Leader, February 14, 1918; Bradford Pioneer, February 15, 
1918; New Statesman, February 16, 1918; British Cvtisen and Empire 
Worker, February 16, 1918, Charles A. McCurdy, A Clean Peace: the War 
Aims of British Labour (London, 1918). 
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said, in advancing the four propositions of his Independence 
Day speech. 

The will to victory at the moment harmonized with the mood 
of the war party. “President Wilson tried sweet reasonable- 
ness and found it a dud,” wrote Robert Blatchford in the 
Clarion}^ At the same time the emphasis on force sent some of 
the other wing again into doubts and perplexities about the 
American leader who had again apparently forgotten “peace 
without victory” and was speaking the “knock-out blow” lan- 
guage of Lloyd George and Winston Churchill He preached 
open diplomacy, yet was utterly silent upon the secret treaties. 
Surely he was cognizant of them with their revelation of Allied 
annexationist aims ; for, although officially secret, they had been 
published and translated into most European languages He 
sent a sympathetic message to Russia (March 1918), yet did 
not prevent the seizure of Vladivostok by Japanese and other 
Allied forces The infamous Pans Economic Resolutions still 
stood In spite of the speeches about liberty, there appeared to 
be a lack of it in his own land, as the arrest of Eugene V Debs 
attested. Instead of converting the Allied governments to' his 
idealism, Wilson seemed to be borrowing their methods The 
great organized expressions of the labor movement, however, 
continued to center their attention on furthering the President’s 
peace program. Resolutions by the parliamentary committee 
of the Trade Union Congress and the executive committee of 
the Labour party praised his terms as the basis of a peace of 
reconciliation and congratulated Lloyd George for accepting 
them. The inter-Allied socialist and labor conference, which 
met at London, September 17-20, 1918, welcomed the Fourteen 
Points as a confirmation of its own program of the preceding 
February and called upon organized workers everywhere to 

Clarion, May 24, 1918, “Rob Roy” m Forward, July 20, 1918. 

Bradford Pioneer, April 19, May 31, July 19, August 9, 1918, Labour 
Leader, April 11, July 11, 1918; Forward, July 13, August 17, 1918, Sonahst 
Re-mew, XV, 313 (October-December, 1918) , Call, March 21, July 11, 1918 
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exert pressure upon their respective governments to adopt them. 
It bears significant testimony to Labour altruism that, at a 
moment when the Allied counteroffensive was putting a de- 
cidedly favorable aspect on the battlefront, this assembly, the 
most widely representative yet held, consistently demanded a 
peace based not upon the war map but upon Wilsonian, ideal- 
ism®® 

The last of the President’s great speeches dealing generally 
with the issues of the war was delivered on September 27 at 
New York. After dwelling on the proposed league of nations 
he laid down five principles of peace which again brought an 
enthusiastic response from British Labour. Said the New States- 
man, “President Wilson’s latest speech, admirable in its clarity, 
its high-mindedness, and its farsightedness, supplies just that sort 
of credo of our aims and policy which we need.”®* From the 
I L.P. wing came a chorus of approval. When Wilson said 
there must be no discrimination between those to whom the 
victors wished to be just and those to whom they did not wish 
to be just, that no special or separate interest of any group of 
nations could be served or economic combinations tolerated, and 
that all international agreements and treaties must be made 
known to the rest of the world, it could truthfully claim he was 
expressing ideas and advocating policies that had been its own 
since the war began. Evidently its voice had not been unheard 
and unheeded, for he said' “Assemblies and associations of 
many kinds, made up of plain work-a-day people, have de- 
manded almost every time that they have come together, and 
are still demanding that the leaders of their governments de- 
clare to them plainly what it is exactly that they were seeking 
in this war.” So it was pleased when he called upon his asso- 
ciates to make it clear to the people of the Central Powers that 

Fiftieth Annual Report of the Treves Union Congress (1918), p 131; 
Report of the Nineteenth Annual Conference of the Labour Party (1919), 
PP 3-10 

New Statesman, October 5, 1918 
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they could have peace on terms that were just and fair to all 
parties concerned. It appreciated the use of the word “asso- 
ciated/’ which to its mind freed him from any taint of terri- 
torial and economic greed clinging to “Allies.” Since President 
Wilson had uttered a formula that internationalists could ac- 
cept, it was glad to see the leadership passing from the hands 
of European statesmen into his 

As the summer passed, the military outcome became more 
and more certain. Austria weakened first and in September 
made overtures to President Wilson Since the note was not a 
full acceptance of the Wilsonian program, the Labour press 
commented favorably upon the President’s refusal to consider 
it a satisfactory basis for negotiations On October 4 the new 
German government of Prince Max followed with an appeal 
for peace. As the Clarion pointed out, it was an eloquent ad- 
mission of a mighty change in world politics that it was ad- 
dressed to no neutral king or belligerent monarch but to the 
President of the world’s greatest republic In the exchange of 
notes that followed, Wilson’s handling of the situation was ap- 
proved as “adroit,” “superb,” and “beyond praise.” So, too, 
was his refusal to deal with “Prussianism” and his insistence 
upon the democratization of Germany. While the negotiations 
were in progress the parliamentary committee of the Trade 
Union Congress, which could now speak for five million or- 
ganized workers, together with the national executive of the 
Labour party issued a joint statement endorsing the line taken 
by the American President. They pointedly called upon the Al- 
lied governments to declare publicly and collectively an unquali- 
fied acceptance of his conditions as the basis of negotiations 
for a general peace, a step the latter had as yet failed to take 

^Labour Leader, October 3, 1918; Bradford Pioneer, October 11, 2S, 
1918, Shop Assistant, October 26, 1918; New Age, October 3, 1918 

demon, September 20-October 18, 1918; New Statesman, October 19- 
26, 1918; New Age, September 26, October 31, 1918, Forward, October 26- 
November 2, 1918, Labour Leader, October 17, 1918. On September 3, 1918, 
Colonel House called to Wilson’s attention the danger of loss of influence in 
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The socialist left, too, watched closely Wilson's conduct of 
the negotiations. At the rejection of the first Austrian offer 
there was a moment of sickening disappointment It feared he 
might prove ineffective at the very moment the longed-for peace 
was possible The correspondence with Germany, however, 
quickly dispelled these doubts, so that even the brilliant but 
caustic Snowden characterized it as dignified and encouraging 
To Wilson's diplomacy it attributed in large part the German 
military collapse and the democratic revolution which followed 
Once more it interpreted the achievement as confirming the 
wisdom of its own program, namely, the simultaneous employ- 
ment of diplomatic and military weapons. In the words of 
Ramsay MacDonald, Europe through the mouth of Wood- 
row Wilson was now listening to the socialists. The pros- 
pect of peace rallied them to- the ardent support of the only 
statesman who promised the realization of their ideals Active 
assistance appeared all the more necessary as dangers beset the 
Wilsonian program from Allied quarters, where a belligerent 
press was excitedly opposing any armistice and peace in the 
spirit of the Fourteen Points This jingoism was expressed in 
labor and socialist ranks only by H. M. Hyndman and the 
chauvinists of the British Workers' League, a small group by 
this time wholly out of sympathy with the Labour party and 
rapidly getting outside it. Another danger in America itself was 
seen in the attitude of Theodore Roosevelt and Senator Lodge 
toward the President. Imminent danger to the Fourteen Points 
and a league of nations, accordingly, brought the labor left 
solidly into line with the majority in support of Wilson's 
leadership.^^ 

labor circles m France and England, if success became assured without the 
Allies formally committing themselves to the American program. Charles 
Seymour, The Intimate Papers of Colonel Home, IV, 64-65. 

Labour Leader, September 26--October 31, 1918; Bradford Pioneer, 
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Victory was followed by a slump in idealism Voices that 
had been stilled before the tide of opinion were now raised in 
behalf of one special interest or another. There were disquiet- 
ing reports of schemes of territorial aggrandizement and of 
hostility to the proposed league of nations In the United States 
the Congressional elections went against the President’s party 
in spite of his appeal for support In England, Lloyd George 
won an election with a slogan wholly at variance with the Wil- 
son spirit These developments were followed with anxiety by 
Labour Philip Snowden wrote: “There is nothing to hope 
from the statesmen of Great Britain, France, and Italy. Presi- 
dent Wilson may save the situation if he can only be assured 
that there is sufficient democratic backing in the Allied countries 
to enable him to defy the influential forces which are working 
for a vindictive and selfish peace So he and other Labour 
spokesmen called upon all who wished a peace of reconciliation 
to make their voices heard above the clamor of the jingoes and 
allow President Wilson to enter the peace conference with 
knowledge of the support of the peoples of the Allied countries.^^ 

Shortly after the Armistice the rumor that President Wilson 
would visit Europe in person brought assurances of a hearty 
welcome, although a few doubts were expressed as to whether 
such a visit would strengthen or weaken his position. His ac- 
tual appearance in France was the signal for a magnificent greet- 
ing from all the liberal and labor forces of Europe, in which 
the British section joined wholeheartedly. His physical pres- 
ence, it seemed, brought home as never before the strength that 
American idealism might exert at the peace conference. It was 
an assurance that, along with statesmen doubted or positively 
distrusted by Labour, there would be present one who would 
not permit that conference to be turned into a scramble for 

Labour Leader, December 19, 1918 

^^New Statesman, December 7-14, 1918, Forward, October 26-Decem- 
ber 28, 1918, Bradford Pioneer, November 22-December 27, 1918, New Age, 
October 81-December 19, 1918, Shop Assistant, December 28, 1918 
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power and plunder There might be feeble dissenting voices on 
either extreme, such as an openly expressed hope that a visit to 
the devastated areas might alter the utopian ideas of the Presi- 
dent or an ill-timed sneer from the B.S.P. remnant that he had 
entered the war solely to save American investments ; but the 
masses heartily approved a telegram of welcome sent by the 
Trade Union Congress and the Labour party This greeting, 
signed by the secretaries of the twO' organizations, C. W Bow- 
erman and Arthur Henderson, respectively, voiced their admira- 
tion for Wilson’s democratic statesmanship and endorsed specifi- 
cally his program of a league of free nations, drastic reduction 
of armaments, and open diplomacy When a few weeks later 
he paid a short visit to England he was received both in the 
capital and in the provinces with an unparalleled spontaneity of 
enthusiasm in which labor and socialist elements were conspicu- 
ous In London an address was presented to him on behalf of 
the Labour party and the Trade Union Congress which reflected 
the genuine admiration felt by the entire working class. When 
President Wilson left for Pans, accordingly, it was with the 
hopes of the British labor movement centered on his ability to 
translate into the provisions of a treaty the high ideals they 
possessed in common 

Report of the Nineteenth Annual Conference of the Labour Party 
(1919), pp 21-22, New Statesman, August 17, 1918 — January 4, 1919, New 
Age, November 28, 1918 — January 2, 1919, Forward, December 21-28, 1918, 
Bradford Pioneer, December 20, 1918, Labour Leader, December 26, 1918; 
Shop Assistant, January 4, 1919, Clarion, December 20, 1918; British Citben 
and Empire Worker, December 28, 1918 — January 4, 1919; Federationist, 
December, 1918 



V. THE ATTITUDE OF BRITISH LABOUR 
TOWARD PRESIDENT WILSON DURING 
THE PEACE CONFERENCE 

The appearance of Woodrow Wilson in England at the close 
of 1918 called forth a welcome which proclaimed how fully and 
completely the British Labour party had accepted the American 
President as its spokesman. Whether of the pro-war majority 
or of the pacifist minority, its members were won by his espousal 
of the cause of a league of nations and the idealism of his peace 
program When he departed for Pans, accordingly, their hopes 
for a just settlement and a new international order were cen- 
tered on his ability to achieve them.^ In the months that fol- 
lowed they anxiously watched his course, uncertain of his 
ability to cope with more experienced diplomats or to withstand 
the temptations of compromise Their support did much to 
strengthen his position, and such ability as he had to influence 
the peace terms was in no small part due to their backing When, 
finally, he consented to a disappointing treaty, his leadership 
could not survive the reaction against him , but the principles he 
had enunciated in matchless language remained to set a stand- 
ard and provide an inspiration for the future. 

The enthusiasm of British Labour for the sponsor of those 
ideals was intensified by its fears of the alternative Should 
Wilson fail, peace and reconstruction would fall into the hands 
of statesmen unbalanced by victory and discredited by the reve- 
lation of their secret treaties. Labour’s confidence in Lloyd 
George disappeared in the general election, won on the slogan 
of **Hang the Kaiser and make Germany pay” ; while to it 
Clemenceau’s frankly stated preference for alliances and stra- 

1 See chapter iv, ‘The Reaction of Bntish Labour to the Policies of 
President Wilson during the World War,” above 
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tegic frontiers boded ill for future peace. Wilson alone appeared 
prescient, disinterested, and m quest of justice. To influence the 
settlement, therefore, Labour would strengthen his hands. As 
a prominent recruit wrote in the Labour Leader • 

Among those who are going to make it [the peace], we have one, 
and one only — President Wilson — ^whose ideals are broadly in harmony 
with ours as far as international affairs are concerned. If he fails to 
get them realized, the making of the peace falls back into the hands, not 
of the 'Tnternational,’' but of men marked out by their secret treaties, 
their rejection of peace offers, their pettiness of spirit, their narrowness 
of view, their baseness of language, as the enemies of justice and de- 
mocracy. 

We must keep the making of the peace out of the hands of men like 
these. The only way to do it is to strengthen the hands of men like 
Wilson .... It is for us to see that he speaks at the Peace Confer- 
ence, not as a single good man struggling with adversity, but as the 
spokesman of the will of the peoples ^ 

In accordance with these views the Labour party and the 
Trade Union Congress, representing the twofold aspect of the 
labor movement, sponsored a series of popular demonstrations. 
In all of them, beginning with one in Albert Hall on January 2, 
1919, their reliance on the American President rather than on 
any British statesman was notable It was in behalf of ''a Wil- 
son peace’^ that resolutions were adopted, and it was to him 
that messages of assurance and support were sent. In view of 
the strength of the forces of evil, his presence at Paris appeared 
providential.® 

Once the negotiations at Paris were under way, these ardent 
followers were dismayed to learn that ‘^open diplomacy^^ was 
to be interpreted less literally than had been expected. The first 


2 Charles Roden Buxton, Labour Leader, January 2, 1919. In the same 
issue Mrs Philip Snowden appealed to women to support President Wilson, 
“the best of the bourgeois, m his honest attempt to achieve the world^s 
peace " All dates referred to in the footnotes to this chapter are of the year 
1919 unless otherwise indicated. 

^Labour Leader, January 9, Herald, January 11, New Statesman, Feb- 
ruary 1. 
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of the Fourteen Points was discarded. The responsibility for 
this reversion to the supposedly discredited “old diplomacy” 
was assumed to rest on the French and Italians. “We know 
that President Wilson is not to blame,” wrote George Lansbury, 
editor of the Herald, from Paris.^ Confidence returned with 
the holding of the first plenary session. As Wilson spoke in 
behalf of his peace ideals his prestige appeared to be fully re- 
stored Lansbury could write enthusiastically. “Here indeed 
is a man who is standing — and will stand to the very end — for 
the principles he believes in The Herald appeared with “Wil- 
son Winning” blazoned over the entire front page. Once more 
the President’s eloquence, addressed to the world, carried the 
conviction that he was master of the situation. 

This favorable impression was confirmed by Wilson’s in- 
sistence that priority be granted to consideration of a league of 
nations It was his advocacy of this cause in May 1916 that had 
first rallied the British labor and socialist groups to his banner. 
His championship of it at the conference as a practical issue 
produced such a quickening of hope that an enthusiastic Fabian 
could say : “A considerable slice of what has been called Utopia 
is in process of coming into being at the Peace Conference.”® 
Wilson appeared as the man with a savior’s mission. From 
Berne, where on February 2-9, 1919, the Labour and Socialist 
parties met in international conference for the first time since 
the outbreak of the war, Lansbury wrote : “It is astonishing 
how great is the faith of all in Wilson, how the most out-and- 
out Socialists recognize that while he is not one of us yet he is 
the one man capable of putting in the foundations for a true 
league of peoples.’"^ 

* Herald, January 25. Lansbury had an interview with Wilson. George 
Lansbury, My Life (London, 1928), pp. 214-17 

® Herald^ February 1. 

® New Statesman, February 1 

Herald, February 15 The Berne conference favored a league with a 
central organ composed of delegates elected by the parliaments of afSliated 
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British Labour received the publication of the preliminary 
draft Covenant of the League on February 14 with mingled 
feelings To some it appeared better than had been anticipated 
from the statesmen at Paris, or even, more optimistically, “the 
most important single document that has ever seen the light of 
day For it the President could be thanked. Its inclusion in 
the peace treaty, as Wilson desired, was imperative, too, for it 
was “the essential steel-girder framework” on which the whole 
structure of the peace would be carried ^ 

From every section of the labor movement, nevertheless, 
arose vehement criticism not only of minor details but also of 
major features of the plan. It was to be imposed ready-made 
on neutral and ex-enemy nations. Concentration of authority 
in the Council, to be dominated by the five great victorious 
powers, was denounced as an effort of the war alliance to per- 
petuate itself. A fundamental objection was that the League, 
based not on parliaments but on governments, would be an al- 
liance of executives instead of a genuine league of peoples 
Some on the left sensed a conspiracy. They believed that the 
League was designedly undemocratic, necessarily hostile to ex- 
isting and future socialist states, and, potentially, a capitalist 
international To them Wilson appeared so overcome by the 


countries and representative of all the parties therein, so as to insure a union 
of peoples rather than an alliance of governments, with all nations organized 
on a basis of self-determination eligible to membership on a footing of 
equality Labour Leader, March 13, Ttmes (London), April 2. 

8 Dr J. Stirling Robertson (*‘Rob Roy^") in Forward, February 22 
^ New Statesman, March 22 

The labor and socialist theory of a league with a democratic basis and 
minority representation appears m the debates and resolutions of the Berne 
conference (see note 7, above). President Wilson was cognizant of the va- 
lidity of their views, as may be seen from an entry for February 12, 1919, in 
Colonel House’s diary : “As a matter of fact, all labor and socialist organiza- 
tions want just this [minonty representation] and the President has done his 
best to meet it, but has been able to draw up nothing which seems to us 
practical ” Charles Seymour, The Intimate Papers of Colonel House (Bos- 
ton, 1928), IV, 313 
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noisome atmosphere of Paris that the proposed league was only 
a ‘'grotesque burlesque’’ of his plan 

These doubts with respect to the draft Covenant seldom ex- 
tended to its chief sponsor, who was a recipient of sympathy 
rather than a target for criticism. Those who condemned it be- 
lieved that it approximated his ideal no more closely than it did 
their own. He was regarded as conducting singlehanded a great 
fight against French, Italian, and even British reactionaries, who 
were anxious to keep the Covenant out of the treaty and post- 
pone consideration of it until they had secured the territorial 
settlement they desired. On this point, however, Labour was 
confident that the President would never yield. “Wilson Won’t” 
appeared in heavy type on the front cover of the Herald}^ If 
organized labor united behind him, a more satisfactory league 
might even yet be obtained. In this hope the Labour party and 
the Trade Union Congress united in calling a special confer- 
ence, which met m London on April 3. Arthur Henderson ex- 
pressed the prevailing point of view when he moved support of 
the League as a step in the right direction but said that the 
welcome would have been full and generous only if the Cove- 
nant had been consistent with the expectations aroused by the 
statesmen The conference then adopted a series of twenty- 
three amendments intended to bring the League more into har- 
mony with its ideal. Some were designed to center authority 
in the Assembly and base that body democratically upon the 
parliaments of constituent states, others to abolish conscription, 
provide for disarmament and for League control of arms manu- 
facture, and strengthen the hands of the League in any threat 
of war. It was urged that Russia be invited and the League 
made all-inclusive and, finally, that the Covenant should be an 
integral part of the treaty of peace.^® 


Labour Leader, February 2D~March 13 ; Herald, Forward, and Work- 
ers^ Dreadnought, February 22. 12 March 22. 

IS Report of the Nineteenth Annual Conference of the British Labour 
Party (1919'), pp 23-25; Labour Leader, April 10. 
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To meet these objections of Labour, as well as those from 
other sources, the Commission on the Covenant devoted several 
sessions to the revision of certain details. Proposals were ad- 
vanced to meet the criticism that the League was not sufficiently 
democratic, but without result. The way was opened for the 
admission of Germany and Russia to permanent seats on the 
Council ; but those slight concessions left unchanged the attitude 
of British Labour, in whose view the League would emerge 
woefully weak and defective, though it did offer something to 
build upon. Thanks to Wilson, the future was not entirely 
without promise, and an ordered world might eventually replace 
international anarchy. The editor of the Daily Herald could 
write: *Tt is to the credit of Wilson, and the other scorned 
‘idealists’ who believe in the future of mankind, that they have 
been able to get the League into life as an expression of our 
common consciousness. That consciousness will grow.”^* 

After securing the endorsement of the Peace Conference for 
the draft Covenant, Wilson left for America. The British La- 
bour party watched his presentation of his case to the American 
people. His speeches at Boston and New York revived memo- 
ries of his magnificent pronouncements during the war. They 
seemed to indicate a firm grasp of the situation and a grim 
determination to fight. Some uneasiness was manifest at the 
signs of hostility in the Senate and in the press, but it was as- 
sumed that he had the people with him Wilson’s Labour ad- 
mirers could not foresee the strength of the opposition that was 
to develop to the President and the League 

After Wilson’s return to Paris on March 14, British Labour 
followed the revision of the Covenant and also the territorial 
and colonial adjustments, reparations, the blockade, and the 
Hungarian and Bavarian revolutions that soon complicated the 
scene. The Labour majority rejoiced at his return. He was 
its single hope of limiting French ambition on the Rhine, 

Daily Herald, April 30. The Herald had become a daily on March 31, 
Labour Leader and New Age, March 13 ; Forward, March 15. 
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Italian in the Adriatic, and Polish in German lands; and he 
alone might save the fruits of the democratic revolutions in cen- 
tral and eastern Europe, for his statements about the “acid test” 
of sincerity with respect to Russia were never forgotten.’'® 

On both wings of the party, however, there were small mi- 
norities more or less dubious of the President. The extreme 
right, which had become violently nationalist during the war, 
was suspicious of the United States, the proposed League, and 
a Wilsonian peace. It looked upon the United States as a nation 
which, with slight cost, had emerged from the war enormously 
wealthy and anxious to capture the commercial and naval su- 
premacy of the world. The President, it considered, far from 
being a shortsighted pacifist or an altruistic visionary, was in 
reality a practical businessman intent upon furthering American 
interests and as a party politician he was not above sacrificing 
Allied security in Europe to gain the German vote in America. 
It accused him of delaying the peace by a dictatorial insistence 
upon his League, so that five months after the Armistice no 
progress had been made on reparations and no single frontier 
problem had been solved. Henry M Hyndman and Robert 
Blatdiford, socialists of the right, could now agree with ardent 
Tories that the conference suffered from “too much Wilson.”’^ 
On the extreme left were a small number of Marxists, some 
of whom were soon to form the British Communist party. Since 
all that mattered to them was the inevitable social revolution, 
they were little concerned with the politics of Paris. At best 
Wilson’s efforts there were doomed to futility, because society 
was plunging toward the cataclysm foretold by Marx; the per- 
secutor of Eugene V. Debs was merely one representative at a 

Labour Leader, March 13—20 , New Age, May 8. In the Labour Leader, 
April 3, Philip Snowden wrote: “If the intrigues and aims of France and 
Italy are successful President 'Wilson has only one honourable course open 
He must go back to America sorrowfully admitting that his great ideal was 
too great, and that the narrow souls and the short-sighted vision of European 
statesmen make its realisation impossible for the present ” 

Justice, March 6-Apnl 27; Clarion, Apnl 18; British Citisen, April 3. 
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conference of predatory capitalists, instead of being a prophet 
of the future, Wilson was only the last hope of American capi- 
talism/® 

Throughout April, British Labour watched the developing 
struggle over Italy’s claims. Except for the extreme right, 
which avowedly desired a punitive peace and sought material 
advantage from victory, the entire movement rejoiced at the 
President’s display of firmness The fate of Fiume, compared 
with that of the Saar valley, Danzig, or Shantung, might be of 
minor importance, but a successful stand there might result in 
the repulse of imperialism elsewhere When the crisis came and 
Wilson published an open statement of his position, he momen- 
tarily recovered much of his former popularity. The labor press 
and public once more rallied to him, while the responsible leaders 
united in a telegram of congratulation. At the same time they 
besought Lloyd George to continue his recent and gratifying 
support of the President’s policy. Clemenceau was likewise no- 
tified of their position, and the Italian workers were urged 
to sustain the President. At the end of April Wilson’s prestige 
was high.^® 

The President’s recovery of lost ground was, nevertheless, 
incomplete. From the Labour point of view the Fourteen 
Points were being violated in so many respects that the insistence 
upon Fiume lost some of its force. He was not relieved of the 
responsibility for the ^^barbarous” blockade of Germany nor 
for the Big Four’s policy toward Russia. After a brief moment 
of hope from the Prinkipo conference proposal there was a 
steady volume of protest against blockade and intervention 
from the trade unions, the Labour party, and the labor press.^® 
Some blame was placed upon the President when Rumanian 
pressure overturned Count Karolyi’s Hungarian republic. Philip 

J. T. Walton Newbold in the Labowr Leader, February 20-March 13. 

Daily Heraid, April 25-26, Labour Leader, April 10, May 1, New 
Statesman, April 26; Justice, May 1 

20 Daily Herald, April 14-15 ; Report of the Nineteenth Annual Confer- 
ence of the Labour Party (1919), pp 
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Snowden with his usual directness expressed the general fear 
that the Allies would inevitably be hostile to the revolutionary 
governments of central and eastern Europe • “Socialist Repub- 
lics are a menace to Imperialist-Capitalist States. Therefore they 
must be ruthlessly crushed. And President Wilson is support- 
ing these wars on Democracy. Under the acid test he is found 
to be dross.”*^ Finally, rumors that Wilson had agreed to a 
military alliance with France and Great Britain administered a 
shock to those who had trusted to his reliance upon the League. 

On May 8 the Labour party executive published a manifesto 
on the draft treaty which had been presented to the Germans 
on the previous day. It revealed that the first impression made 
upon this body, dominated by moderate trade unionists, was 
that the treaty, unacceptable in part, might be adapted by the 
League, in accordance with labor ideals, to the changing needs 
of Europe. The manifesto read : 

The National Executive of the Labour Party considers that the pub- 
lished summary of the Peace Treaty in some essential particulars is 
opposed to the declarations of President Wilson, the Inter-Allied [la- 
bor and socialist] Conferences, and the Berne Conference, is very de- 
fective from the standpoint of world peace, and bears evidence of com- 
promise influenced by capitalist imperialism which still dominates the 
European states . . Only under the influence of the working class 
movement, organized in the International, can the imperfections of the 
present Treaty be completely eradicated and its provisions adapted by 
the League of Nations to the requirements of a changing European 
order. . . . 

Similar opinions were voiced in the Fabian New Statesman, 
which had supported the war, the idea of a league, and the 
President’s program. Further on the right the militant nation- 
alists approved the treaty and rejoiced that Wilsonism had not 
led to undue leniency toward guilty Germany.*® 

21 Labour Leader j May 8 

Report of the Nineteenth Atmual Conference of the Labour Party 
(1919), p 216 

^^New Statesmm, May 10, Seanum, May 9, Justice, May 15, British 
Citizen, May 29 , Clarion, May 30. 
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From the Labour left, however, arose loud opposition to the 
settlement. The Dmly Herald immediately led off with a double 
column editorial captioned '‘When There Is No Peace.'’ The 
Allies had broken every pledge, and President Wilson, yielding 
to secret diplomacy, had lost his battle 

President Wilson has been beaten He set out with the pronounce- 
ment of high ideals. He forced the public acceptance of those ideals on 
the other Powers But in secret they have beaten him. He has com- 
promised on essentials, and, because of that, the details have gone astray. 
We pinned our faith to President Wilson We believed in him We do 
not judge him. We do not know what reasons he has had for abandon- 
ing “open covenants openly arrived at” for the sinister secrecy of Paris 
What we do know is that from the moment he abandoned the first of 
his Fourteen Points he, in effect, abandoned all 

Day after day, assaults on the treaty continued Columns 
were filled with unfavorable comparisons between the promises 
of the President’s earlier speeches and the provisions of the 
treaty. Pages were devoted to devastating contrasts between 
the idealism of the Fourteen Points and the heavy demands on 
Germany Manifestoes were signed by groups of Labour party 
intellectuals, Labour ex-soldiers, and organizations of or domi- 
nated by Labour men and women, such as the Union of Demo- 
cratic Control, the National Peace Council, and the Berne 
Committee of Action. The pacifist Liberals, such as Arthur 
Ponsonby, C P. Trevelyan, and E. D. Morel, who were now 
coming over to Labour, wrote furiously and bitterly against 
the treaty In all these pronouncements, explicitly or by impli- 
cation, President Wilson was regarded as having failed in the 
crisis.^® 

24 Drnly Herald, May 8 

^^Ihid , May 9, 14, 21, 22, 24 and June 3Q, Labour Leader, May 15 and 
June 5, 26; Arthur Henderson, The Peace Terms, pp. 3-9 Points of the 
treaty most criticized were . the violations of the pnnciples of nationality and 
self-determination , the Saar settlement , the Polish frontiers and corridor ; the 
treatment of the German colonies as spoils of war , the punitive economic and 
impossible financial provisions; the one-sided disarmament; the omission of 
Germany from the League, the failure to base the League on parliaments, and 
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The Independent Labour party (the LL P.), which had ap- 
plauded ^^peace without victory/’ was unanimous against the 
treaty. Its executive immediately, on May 8, denounced it as 
“a capitalist, militarist, and imperialist imposition” that violated 
every public statement of Allied war aims/® It was ^‘a master- 
piece of predatory Imperialism.”^^ According to Philip Snow- 
den, Wilson’s Fourteen Points had been treated with callous 
contempt and turned into vindictive, brutal, and crushing terms. 
As to the President, he was ‘'the broken reed,” and upon him 
Snowden wasted no charity * 

Beyond all the other statesmen who are responsible for the Peace 
Treaty President Wilson is utterly discredited He has not insisted upon 
the observance of a single one of the conditions of peace he has laid 
down. The League of Nations, to which he professed to attach so much 
importance, is nothing but a militarist organization to enforce aggres- 
sive and imperialist conditions His intervention in the European War 
has been disastrous from every point of view If he had not brought 
America into the War a decent peace would probably have been secured. 
His intervention has intensely aggravated the European situation, and 
has left Europe seething with jealousies, hatred, malice, and the cer- 
tainty of a generation of war and bloodshed The sooner he gets back 
to America and ceases to interfere in international politics, for which 
he has evidently neither the courage nor the knowledge, the better it 
will be for the peace of the world If history makes any comment upon 
his statesmanship it will be to condemn him as the weakest and most 
incompetent person whom a malignant fate ever entrusted with the 
power to interfere in human affairs 

Not all members of the LL.P. were so scornful of the man 
who in their opinion had failed them He had been beaten and 

the use of the League as the executor of a bad treaty The treaty with Austria 
likewise could not stand the test of Wilson’s principles- blocks of Germans 
were assigned to Italy and the succession states; the financial obligations 
could not possibly be executed; and the truncated Austria which emerged 
could not hope to survive 

Report of the Twenty-eighth Annual Conference of the Independent 
Labour Party (1920), pp 9-10 

^7 H N. Brailsford in the Daily Herald, May 21 
28 Labour Leader, May 22. 
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had yielded; but, however pitiable the end, it had been “a high 
adventure” in which he had sometimes fought welP® Even 
Philip Snowden, in response to inquiries as to possible methods 
of exerting pressure at Paris, could only advise his readers to 
write to Wilson.*® 

The left point of view quickly permeated the Labour center. 
Elements that at first overlooked much in their enthusiasm for 
the League and the righting of some obvious wrongs became 
much disquieted. “The treaty as a whole is not defensible,” said 
the New Statesman on second thought, and “as one re-reads it 
the hope of founding a real League of Nations on the basis of 
such a peace fades into a very far-off future.” With respect to 
the German counterproposals this journal said that for the first 
time in nearly five years it was compelled to admit that justice 
was no longer on the side of the Allies but on that of “the 
Huns.”*^ Arthur Henderson, as secretary of the Labour party, 
issued a statement that neither the policy of President Wilson 
nor that of British Labour had yet triumphed.** The Labour 
party point of view became so nearly unanimous that the exec- 
utive committee was moved to reconsider its first hasty mani- 
festo. On June 1, jointly with the Parliamentary Labour party, 
it issued a strong statement condemning the treaty as defective 
not because of details, which might be corrected, but because it 
was fundamentally wrong in that it was based upon the very 
principles which had produced the war. It was denounced as a 
flagrant violation of the pledges of Wilson and Allied states- 
men and of the war aims of Labour ** The trade unionist ma- 
jonty was in harmony with the socialist left in the belief that 
the treaty could not be made the basis of an enduring peace. 

This agreement was apparent at the annual conference of 

J, Ramsay MacDonald in Forward, May 31 

Labour Leader, May 29. New Statesman, May 17, 31 

The Worker/ Dreadnought, May 31. 

Report of the Nineteenth Annual Conference of the Labour Party 
(1919), p. 217. 
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the Labour party which, opened at Southport on June 25, the 
day on which the Times published the full text of the treaty, 
and closed on June 27, the day before the signature at Versailles. 
The resolution on the peace was moved by J. Ramsay MacDon- 
ald of the I.L.P., seconded by J. R. Clynes, a former member 
of the Coalition Government, and carried with enthusiasm It 
urged the completion of the League by the prompt admission 
of Germany and the utilization of that agency to further the 
speedy revision of the harsh terms of the treaty which were so 
inconsistent with Allied pretensions. International labor should 
undertake a vigorous campaign for the popular support of this 
policy. The name of Wilson no longer appeared as a symbol of 
its creed in the resolutions of a disillusioned Labour party; 
but his League, even though weak and unsatisfactory as the 
treaty made it, opened a vista of promise 

The sentiment of the rank and file was not accurately re- 
flected in the House of Commons. In the “coupon” election of 
December 1918 the most effective spokesmen, especially those 
of the I L.P , suffered defeat, so that under the chairmanship of 
William Adamson the Parliamentary group was operating at 
its lowest efficiency. While the treaty was in the making it, un- 
like the party press, was almost silent Except for a warning 
on March 5 from J. H. Thomas on the dangers inherent in any 
punitive settlement,®' it had scarcely an idea to offer on peace 
and reconstruction. On the first reading of the bill to approve 

Report of the Nineteenth Annual Conference of the Labour Party 
(1919'), pp 139-42. During the conference there was one disparaging ref- 
erence to President Wilson when Neil McLean, a del^ate from the Brit- 
ish Socialist party, characterized him as commercial traveller for Amencan 
Capitalism,’^ who had brought Amenca into the war to save the millions lent 
to the Allies. He assailed the Labour executive for sending a telegram of 
congratulations to one who left socialists and labor men in priso-n in his own 
country Arthur Henderson reminded McLean that the telegram in question 
was sent at a time (December 1918) when they were hopeful that through 
Wilson they might realize the ideals that British Labour held m common 
with him. {Ibid, pp. 115-16.) 

36 Parliamentary Debates, 5th ser , Commons, CXIII, 545-50 
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the treaty, on July 3, Adamson spoke briefly At a time when 
the party was most vigorous in its denunciation of the bases of 
the treaty and specific in its criticism of details, Adamson could 
indicate only that in certain features the document was unac- 
ceptable In spite of the temper of the party conference and a 
memorandum prepared by Labour’s advisory committee on in- 
ternational questions, his position was still that of the first mani- 
festo issued by the executive There was much criticism of 
Adamson, although it was softened somewhat by his hint of a 
fuller statement later®® At the second reading, on July 21, 
Clynes made a somewhat more effective presentation of La- 
bour’s views; but some outspoken independent Liberals suited 
the party much better On the final vote most of the Labour 
members were absent, and of the half-dozen members of the 
House of Commons who opposed the treaty only one was of 
their number This inactivity was roundly criticized at the 
party conferences 

During the latter part of 1919 British Labour watched Presi- 
dent Wilson’s campaign in behalf of the Covenant in the United 
States Few believed that the opposition, whose outlook ap- 
peared to it SO' selfish and parochial, could prevail against his 
appeal To the many who saw in the League the one hope of 
salvation for the world, the President’s political failure was as 
tragic as his physical collapse was pathetic. It seemed that a 
singular nemesis had overtaken Wilson. After setting his sig- 
nature to a bad peace in the hope that the League would provide 
the agency for its redemption, the refusal of his own country to 
enter it now jeopardized everything 

Ibtd, CXVII, 1233-33 st , CXVIII, 95S-65, 1115. 

38 Report of the Nineteenth Annual Conference of the Labour Party 
(1919), pp 127-32, Report of the Twentieth Annual Conference of the 
Labour Party (1920), pp 147-56 

New Statesman, July 19, September 6-13, November 22, December 16, 
January 3, 1920, Forward, October 25, November 29, Labour Leader, Sep- 
tember 25, December 11-18; Bnttsh Cttisen, September 13, October 18; 
JDatly Herald, June 12, October 30. 
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Somewhat more than four years later the first Labour Gov- 
ernment of Ramsay MacDonald held office in Great Britain 
Even as it prepared to grapple with problems left or created by 
the treaty makers, word came of the death of ex-President Wil- 
son. The many expressions of regret at his passing were min- 
gled with appraisals of his record and comments upon his failure. 
It was not forgotten, however, that on him the Labour party 
and international socialism had once rested their hopes, and if 
they had apparently been dashed so low, it was because he had 
raised them so high The following paragraph is, perhaps, a 
fair estimate of the results of Woodrow Wilson’s presence at 
Paris as seen in retrospect through the eyes of British Labour- 

Everyone speaks easily of tragic failure of Wilson” But no 
purpose IS served by distorting the degree of that failure. If Wilson 
had raised hopes less ardent it is doubtful whether we should commonly 
talk now of his failure The vestiges of his work are all important 
Europe is still building on what he left, and its task — MacDonald's 
task — might be immeasurably gi eater but for those vestiges The Four- 
teen Points, the League of Nations, the pre-Armistice terms — ^these 
things may be but names and shadows But they are names and shadows 
which haunt the conscience of Europe . the ghosts that will not be ban- 
ished from the bitter “feasts” of the conquerors If the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles or the League or the Reparation terms stand out m the sum total as 
a monstrous hypocrisy it is largely because the world is obliged to meas- 
ure those things, whether it will or not, by the promises that were im- 
plied, the standard that was set by Wilson.^® 


<^0 H N Brailsford in the New Leader, February 8, 1924 



VL BRITISH LABOUR AND THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL DURING THE WORLD WAR 


During the early years of the present century the organized 
working class centered its hopes for the prevention of war upon 
the Second International. It was believed that an organization 
which claimed ten million adherents in twenty-eight countries, 
possessed at Brussels a permanent executive and sea*etariat, 
held annual meetings of its council (the International Socialist 
Bureau, hereafter referred to as the I S B ), and summoned 
triennial congresses that constituted a world parliament of la- 
bor and socialism afforded the most effective means of averting 
armed conflict between nations This optimistic confidence was 
unwarranted and cherished hopes were doomed to disappoint- 
ment, because the gathering clouds of 1914 hovered over an 
International that had neither completed its structure nor set- 
tled its tactics. It was still but a loose federation linked by a 
powerless executive Its program had progressed no farther than 
an ambiguous resolution committing the national sections to 
make every effort to prevent war and, if unsuccessful, to en- 
deavor to put an end to the conflict and utilize the crisis to 
hasten the fall of capitalist class rule. No methods were pre- 
scribed, however, and no machinery provided. These problems 
were to have been considered at a congress at Vienna which 
unfortunately was postponed until August 23, 1914, with a view 
tO' celebrating fittingly the fiftieth anniversary of the First In- 
ternational. 

Before the delegates could assemble, however, the storm 
broke and revealed these vital weaknesses. The component sec- 
tions, isolated by censorship and martial law, found concerted 
action impossible but until actually drawn into hostilities strove 
to fulfill their obligations Demonstrations in every capital voiced 
an abhorrence of war and a desire for a rational peaceful settie- 
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ment Once involved in the conflict, nevertheless, they rallied 
to their respective national standards, because with few excep- 
tions international socialists had never been nonresistant paci- 
fists. Behind the veil of censorship, to each section the war 
appeared defensive. Where the danger was most acute, as in 
Belgium and France, patriotic fervor rose highest. Except in 
the case of the .Russian Soaal Democrats, it was only where 
intervention was delayed, as in Italy and Bulgaria, that ma- 
jonties maintained their antimilitary internationalism The 
cause of the International, accordingly, rested in abeyance and 
was served by only a remnant of its millions 

To these generalizations Bntish Labour was no exception 
The party divided into (1) a large majority, mainly trade 
unionist, which after August 4 saw no road to peace except 
through war, and (2) a small minority, mainly socialist, which 
searched for an alternative route. The former sought to unite 
labor in the cause of the Entente, while the latter continually 
pressed for a meeting of the International and negotiated with 
left groups of both neutrals and belligerents Until 1917 this 
alignment remained unchanged, but the unrest of that year, in 
large part due to the first Russian Revolution, brought a revival 
of internationalism in the trade-union center The entire move- 
ment, except for the extreme right, then joined in support of 
the Stockholm conference plan, whereby the labor and socialist 
groups of the world, belligerent and neutral alike, might meet 
and point the way to peace. This attempt at democratic diplo- 
macy was defeated by the governments, and all subsequent ef- 
forts of the British to salvage the cause were ineffective After 
the Armistice, when it was possible for the forces of labor and 
socialism to meet, it was discovered that out of wartime differ- 
ences had come a permanent division and a rival communist 
organization. The story of the Second International during the 
war, accordingly, is largely one of frustrated efforts and disap- 
pointed hopes. Yet it was not entirely ineffective; and, so far 
as British Labour was concerned, something useful was accom- 
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plished by it in the formulation of a peace program and the 
mobilization of opinion in its support. 

Until the very day of the Empire's entry into the war British 
Labour unitedly strove for peace and looked to the International 
for guidance In response to the call of the I.S B., issued upon 
receipt of the alarming news of the Austrian declaration against 
Serbia, Keir Hardie (Labour party), J Bruce Glasier (Inde- 
pendent Labour party), and Dan Irving (British Socialist 
party) went to Brussels to protest eloquently for peace on the 
same platform with comrades from whom they were to be sep- 
arated for over four years At home the British section issued 
a manifesto, drafted by Henry M Hyndman, and signed by 
Keir Hardie, chairman, and Arthur Henderson, secretary, de- 
claring resolutely for peace and neutrality It organized huge 
“Stop the War" meetings, climaxed on August 2 by an impres- 
sive demonstration at Trafalgar Square Even after Great Brit- 
ain's entry into war the Labour party executive and the Parlia- 
mentary Labour party on August 5 reaffirmed their opposition 
to the policies of Sir Edward Grey and proclaimed the duty of 
securing peace at the earliest possible moment on such condi- 
tions as would provide the best opportunities for the re-estab- 
lishment of amicable feelings among the workers of Europe. A 
rift appeared on the same day, however, when the majority of 
the Parliamentary party opposed the proposal of J Ramsay 
MacDonald, its chairman, to read that resolution in his speech 
to the House of Commons. MacDonald thereupon resigned and 
was succeeded by Arthur Henderson.^ 

1 Socialist Review, XI, 312-16 (October-December, 1914) , Datly Citizen, 
July 27-31, 1914, Labour Leader, July 30-August 6, 1914, Report of the 
Fifteenth Anmtal Conference of the Labour Party (1916), pp-. 3-4 

The International Socialist Bureau consisted of three delegates from the 
national labor and socialist organizations of affiliated countries. The con- 
nection between the bureau and the constituent parties in Great Bntain was 
maintained by a joint committee known as the British Section of the I S B,, 
composed of five delegates from the Labour party, two from the Independent 
Labour party, one from the Fabian Society, and the three British delegates 
to the I.S B. 
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From that moment zeal for military success displaced reli- 
ance upon the International. The Labour party accepted the 
political truce, lent its machinery for recruiting campaigns, and 
ultimately joined the coalition governments On the industrial 
side the Trade Union Congress suspended the stake weapon. 
There could be no question of Labour’s loyalty and patriotism. 
Some, indeed, like the veteran socialist, Henry M. Hyndman, 
became violently nationalistic Only in the Independent Labour 
party and in the British Socialist party did any considerable sec- 
tion maintain faith and interest in internationalism. Their de- 
votion to principle did not waver “Out of the darkness and 
the depth,” ran the manifesto of the I.L.P., “we hail our work- 
ing-class comrades of every land. Across the roar of guns, we 
send sympathy and greeting to the German Socialists . . . 
They are no enemies of ours but faithful friends.”^ In contrast 
with many previous wars, however, no one in the labor move- 
ment took the antinational stand that the foe was in the right. 
The dissident minority viewed this one as a tragic blunder for 
which the responsibility was widely diffused and sought its 
causes in the policy of balance of power, the system of alliances, 
the practice of secret diplomacy, the economic rivalries, and the 
chauvinist militarism which afflicted all Europe. The militants 
labeled them pro-German, but the term was only an epithet and 
never accurately descriptive 

Shortly after the German invasion of Belgium the headquar- 
ters of the International were removed from Brussels to The 
Hague, where Camille Huysmans, who kept his international 
outlook in spite of his feelings that Belgium had been wronged, 
strove to mend the broken threads. Throughout the war he 
maintained some contact with the various sections. From the 
radical left, including the British minorities, he was continually 
beset with demands to call together the full Bureau. Although 
sympathetic, he refused on the ground that, so long as the Brit- 
ish and French majorities would not attend, a meeting would 

2 Labour Leader, August 13, 1914 
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be futile. The president, ^femile Vandervelde, absorbed m the 
defense of his country as a member of the Belgian government, 
exerted little effort to make the International effective ® 

The first moves for a conference, accordingly, came not from 
the I S B but from the neutrals. On September 24, 1914, the 
American Socialist party sent appeals to its comrades, belliger- 
ent and neutral alike, to come together and stated that if the 
meeting should be held in the United States the American party 
would bear the expense With German armies on the soil of 
France and Belgium, however, the Allied majorities were in no 
mood to confer. The minorities declined on the ground that it 
would be difficult to send a proper representation across the 
Atlantic It followed that the first actual gathering of socialists 
of more than one nation occurred September 27, 1914, when a 
group of Italians and Swiss met at Lugano to condemn the war 
and urge neutral socialists to- induce their governments to in- 
tervene in behalf of peace. The northern soaalists were like- 
wise at work, and on January 17-18, 1915, delegates from the 
Netherlands and the Scandinavian countries met at Copenhagen. 
Among the Allied socialists the militant sections viewed such 
conferences' with suspicion and, in spite of the northern neutrals^ 
denunciation of the invasion of Belgium and of any territorial 
annexation contrary to the will of the inhabitants, cast upon 
them aspersions of pro-Germanism. The British Labour ma- 
jority shared these suspicions, although the official cable to 
Copenhagen merely deprecated any peace commitments until 
the socialists of the Allied countries had had an opportunity to 
talk things over. The I.L P. on the contrary sent fraternal 
greetings ^ 

3 Socwhst Review, XII, 516-18 (May 1915) ; Lahow Leader, February 
10, 1916; Clarion, December 11, 1914, fimile Vandervelde, La Belgique 
Envahie et le Sociahsme International (Paris, 1918), p. 228 

^ Daily Citieen, January 14, February 9, 1915; Labour Leader, Octaber 
22, 1914 — February 25, 1915 , Forward (Glasgow), January 23, 1915 ; Clarion, 
December 11, 1914, February 26, 1915; New Statesman, January 16, 1915, 
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A meeting of British Labour leaders, which with the col- 
laboration of Vandervelde and two- Belgian colleagues settled 
upon a policy toward the Copenhagen conference, initiated a 
move to secure unity among the Allied labor and socialist 
groups. On February 14, 1915, accordingly, about forty dele- 
gates from France, Belgium, Russia, and Great Britain met at 
London under the presidency of Keir Hardie to make a pro- 
nouncement on the war. The outcome was a compromise be- 
tween the views of the militants and those of the left The 
invasion of France and Belgium was condemned, but it was em- 
phasized that the Allied socialists were at war only with the 
governments and not with the peoples of the Central Powers 
They protested against oppression whether by a Russian or a 
German government They stood for the liberation of Belgium 
and Poland and for the right of all forcibly annexed peoples 
from Alsace-Lorraine to the Balkans freely to dispose of them- 
selves A resolve to fight to victory over Germany, character- 
ized as the worst enemy of freedom, was coupled with a deter- 
mination that the defensive war should not be transformed into 
one of conquest. Its conclusion must see the peaceful federation 
of Europe and of the world and the revival of the International. 
These resolutions stated fairly the views of British Labour as 
they were early in 1915. It supported the war but frankly in- 
sisted upon a more concrete expression of its ideals than was to 
be found in the vague pronouncements of Allied statesmen The 
document anticipated the language of Woodrow Wilson and the 
peace programs of the last year of the war. The Bntish right, 
like the French and Belgian delegates, would undoubtedly have 
preferred a more outspoken condemnation of German aggres- 
sion and “barbarism.” The left would have omitted all direct 
references that might later prove an impediment to German and 
Austrian participation in a conference, and regretted the ab- 


Report of the Annual Conference of the Independent Labour Party (1915), 
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sence of any provision for an International until the close of 
the war.® 

It was not the political parties, however, but the socialist 
women who first met together with delegates of belligerents as 
well as neutrals present. On March 26-28, 1916, English 
women, representing the Women’s Labour League, the Women’s 
Trade Union League, and the I.L.P., attended at Berne a con- 
ference called by the German Clara Zetkin, a month later 
another followed at The Hague. These conferences avoided 
questions relating to the origin and conduct of the war, but 
they proved that socialist women at any rate could meet and 
demonstrate their solidarity for a peace of reconciliation in the 
spirit of the old International ® 

At The Hague, meantime, Camille Huysmans impartially 
strove to keep in contact with his constituents Although averse 
to calling together the full Bureau until assured of the co-opera- 
tion of each country, he proposed to hold meetings with repre- 
sentatives of the national sections separately on the understand- 
ing that between delegates of enemy countries there should be 
no exchange of views except through the Bureau Under these 
terms the German and Belgian parties went to The Hague, but 
the French refused outright to deal even indirectly with enemy 
nationals. When in May the British were approached, it was 
agreed that Arthur Henderson and Ramsay MacDonald, rep- 
resenting the militant and pacifist sections, respectively, should 
confer with Huysmans. Within a few days, however, came a 
Cabinet crisis and Henderson’s entry into the first Coalition. 
At it appeared inadvisable for a member of the government to 

'^Report of the Fifteenth Annual Conference of the Labour Party 
(1916), p, 31; Clarion^ February 26, 1915, British Citizen and Empire 
Worker, March 9, 1918, Socialist Remew, XV, 518 fF, 570 (May 1915), 
Forward, January 23-^, February 27, 1915, May 19, September 29, 1917, 
Bradford Pioneer, February 19, 1915. 
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go to The Hague, even as a Labour official, Henderson relin- 
quished the conference assignment. John Hodge was then ap- 
pointed, but refused to accept it. From the outset, however, the 
British movement had been divided on the proposal. The mili- 
tants clamored that it would play into the hands of MacDonald’s 
pacifist following and have a bad effect upon French opinion. 
The executive now wavered and soon, because of the opposition, 
reversed its decision. It later agreed, however, to invite repre- 
sentatives of the I.S.B to England to confer and it responded 
to an appeal of Huysmans for financial support with a loan of 
eight hundred pounds ' 

Throughout the year the militants dominated the British 
labor world In September the T U.C., which afforded a fair 
test of working-class opinion, carried almost unanimously a 
resolution justifying Allied policy and pledging assistance for 
the successful prosecution of the war. In order to counteract 
the pacifist tendencies of the left, some of the most ardent sup- 
porters of the war, including John Hodge, Victor Fisher, Ben 
Tillett, G H. Roberts, H G. Wells, and Robert Blatchford, 
founded the Socialist National Defense Committee This body 
after 1916 expanded as the British Workers’ National League, 
became ardently nationalist, and supported war for victory, a 
punitive peace, and economic reprisals after the war.® 

The pacifist initiative was assumed, meantime, by the Italian 
Socialists. In April 1915 that party, backed by the Italian Con- 
federation of Labor, sent Oddino Morgari, a deputy from Tu- 
rin, to Paris to ascertain the present attitude of the Entente 
parties and the I.S.B. officials toward the calling of an Intema- 
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tional. At Paris, Morgari soon discovered the belligerent out- 
look of the French party and of Vandervelde. The Italians, 
quickly concluding there was little to be hoped for from an or- 
ganization dominated by militants whO' interpreted every peace 
movement as merely another German maneuver, turned to the 
neutrals and the pacifist minorities as the materials from which 
a new conference could be fashioned. In July, Morgari was 
again on a mission in Berne, Paris, and London The Swiss 
party was ready to- co-operate and the British and French mi- 
norities were sympathetic. As a result of the Italian initiative 
various left elements prepared to meet in September at Zim- 
merwald, near Berne. The British socialists, however, were 
still dubious about a conference including less than the full 
Bureau and unsanctioned by the I S.B. Since up to the very 
eve of the conference they had appointed no delegates, Mor- 
gari, at the beginning of September, returned to London. To 
the satisfaction of the LL P. and BSP. executives he explained 
that only after repeated failures to induce the I S.B. to act had 
the Italian party ventured on this course and that the move 
was to be interpreted as in no sense antagonistic to the Bureau. 
The I L.P, thereupon appointed as its delegates Fred Jowett, 
its chairman, and J. Bruce Glasier, editor of the Sodaltst Re-- 
mew, and the B.S P selected E. C Fairchild Their hopes of 
attending, however, were promptly dashed by the government's 
refusal to grant passports. To Zimmerwald, accordingly, went 
only a telegram of greeting.® 

On September 5-8, 1915, in the village of Zimmerwald 
about forty antiwar socialists, with the British conspicuously 
absent, met in a conference destined to become historic. A 
pacifist and not a revolutionary body, it passed antiwar reso- 

^ Report of the Arnmcd Conference of the Independent Labour Forty 
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lutions and drew up a manifesto containing the peace formula 
of no annexations, no indemnities, and the right of nations 
to dispose of themselves. These Zimmerwaldians conceived of 
their function as that of a “ginger group” within the Interna- 
tional and the sponsor of a world-wide peace campaign. To 
this end they established a permanent commission with head- 
quarters at Berne. A small minority following Lenin would 
have preferred a revolutionary program with the aim of con- 
verting the “imperialist” war into the social revolution and the 
establishment of a new International. They signed the major- 
ity appeal, but set up alongside the Berne commission a bureau 
of the Zimmerwald left, which contained the germ of the Third 
International 

Some time elapsed before accurate reports of Zimmerwald 
penetrated the censorship to the interested British groups The 
official representative, Henrietta Roland-Holst of Holland, was 
denied a visa, but ultimately two agents who made their mission 
less obvious arrived. With much of the program the socialist 
societies were in agreement and the prospect of an organized 
peace drive raised their hopes. The I.L P'. executive, however, 
disapproved of the condemnation of the action of other social- 
ists on the war' Any attempt to apportion responsibility or 
blame among the socialist parties of the belligerents would ac- 
centuate national feeling, hamper the peace movement, and 
hinder the resumption of relationships. Even if the I.S.B. was 
remiss in its duty, it was still the proper authority to call In- 
ternational congresses The B.S.P., too, over the protest of the 
Hyndman wing, expressed its sympathy with the Zimmerwald- 
ians and appointed a corresponding secretary to keep in touch 

I Lenin, Collected Works, XVIII, The Imperialist War (New 
York, 1930), pp 340-46, 473-81 , George Vernadsky, Lenin (New Haven, 
1931), pp 131-33, 251 , R Palme Dutt, The Two Internationals (Westmin- 
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(1-ondon, 1921), pp 96-97, Jean Maxe (pseud), De Zimmerwald am bol- 
chewsme (Pans, 1920), pp 33-44, Edinburgh Review, CCXXVI, 233 (Octo- 
ber 1917) 
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with the Beme commission While the party declared it would 
resist any attempt to supersede the I S B., it believed the Zim- 
merwald commission necessary to compel the official body to 
taJce action The attitude of the socialist societies, therefore, 
did not indicate complete adherence to the Beme commission, 
as implied in the latter’s second bulletin, but only an endorse- 
ment as a temporary agency to force the pace of the Interna- 
tional 

The existence of rival bureaus at The Hague and Berne 
inevitably led to friction. As the I S B still failed to move, the 
Berne commission called a second conference. While the armies 
on the Western Front were locked in the titanic struggle at 
Verdun, a group of forty-three socialists, in personnel much 
the same as at Zimmerwald, came together Apnl 24-30, 1916, 
at the little Swiss village of Kienthal. Because they had been 
refused passports the two interested British parties were again 
limited to words of greeting This conference showed a decided 
trend toward the left Although Lenin did not get his full 
program adopted, his hand was apparent in the statement of 
principles and in the manifesto drawn up The demand for an 
immediate peace without annexations or indemnities was re- 
newed. The policies of the war socialists, styled social nation- 
alists or social chauvinists, and of the bourgeois pacifists alike 
were denounced. Such proposed guarantees of peace as com- 
pulsory arbitration, limitation of armaments, and the democrati- 
zation of foreign policy were ridiculed, because peace and the 
existence of capitalism were incompatible The only way to end 
the war, accordingly, was for the workers to cease all collabora- 
tion with governments, resume the class war, and seize control 
themselves. The question of summoning the International was 
left open ; but there was an increasingly large section arrayed 
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against the Bureau, which was regarded as a prisoner of the 
Entente.^ 

To the overtures from Kienthal the IL.P reiterated its 
interest in a move for peace hut also its loyalty to the I S.B 
and objected to the condemnation of other socialists for their 
action on the war Developments within the B S.P., however, 
made those orthodox Marxians even more responsive than 
before. The rift between the Hyndman wing and the pacifist 
majority, in evidence since the beginning of the war, now 
became a split At the annual conference, held on the eve of 
Kienthal, the minority withdrew. The conference then in- 
structed the executive to support the Berne committee It still 
professed allegiance to the International, however, and hoped 
it might be spurred to action.^® 

The British Labour majority looked upon this activity of 
the minority with indifference or dislike The annual party 
conference showed no change in its attitude towarcf the war, 
and minority resolutions on the International were not even 
brought to debate. Coincident with the preparations of the 
Berne commission for Kienthal, however, the British section 
of the Bureau reverted to the decision taken almost a year 
earlier to invite the I S B executives to London for consulta- 
tion. In March 1916, accordingly, in response to word from 
Arthur Henderson, Vandervelde and Huysmans came to Eng- 
land. Their appearance was the signal for an outburst from 
the Labour right and the war press generally, which, ignorant 
of the views of the two Belgians, scented German intrigue in 
the faintest suggestion of the International They met sepa- 
rately representatives of the Parliamentary party and the ex- 
ecutives of the Labour party, the Fabian Society, the I L.P., 
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and the B.S.P , to whom they explained the difficulties in the 
way of an assembly during the war and their belief that so long 
as the British and French majorities abstained no useful result 
could follow. They warned against a congress of minorities 
as an entering wedge which would ultimately disrupt the Inter- 
national Although the socialist movement was not strong 
enough to force the peace issue, it could mobilize opinion upon 
the terms of the treaty; hence they urged each section to study 
the problems involved and prepare reports for the Bureau. 
When peace came m sight, therefore, working-class views would 
be so crystallized that they could influence the final settlement.^^ 
With the opportunist views of the I S B executives con- 
cerning an assembly the Labour majority had much sympathy 
It refused, nevertheless, to forward a peace program and em- 
phasized its opinion that any consideration of terms was at 
present premature and susceptible to misinterpretation as de- 
featism by ally and enemy alike, and that it was concerned solely 
with the prosecution of the war to a victorious conclusion The 
Fabians, the LL.P., and the B S.P , on the contrary, approved 
the plan to submit peace terms and soon forwarded theirs to The 
Hague In other respects the two left societies were less ame- 
nable to the suggestions of Huysmans and Vandervelde The 
I L.P. bluntly told them they had failed in their duty, where- 
fore the I L P. approved of Zimmerwald and would support 
any bona fide peace movement. The B.S P. was even more 
caustic in its criticism. After twenty months of silence the best 
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the officials of the International could offer, it said, was a 
lame attempt to justify a deplorable failure There were many 
in both parties who felt that the cause of peace and internation- 
alism should be taken up by more inspired, even if less author- 
ized, standard-bearers of socialism 

Trials of strength between majority and minority views were 
offered by the annual meetings of the Trade Union Congress and 
the Labour party On September 5, 1916, at Birmingham, the 
former by a vote of 1,486,000 to 723,000 rejected an American 
Federation of Labor proposal for a labor conference contem- 
porary with the peace congress. In a debate in which feeling 
ran high the majority manifested its opposition to any parley 
with German Social Democrats even at the conclusion of hos- 
tilities On January 23-25, 1917, the Labour party, meeting 
at Manchester, again showed itself primarily concerned with 
winning the war On the last day of the session occurred its 
first full-dress debate on the International. A resolution, spon- 
sored by the I L P. and introduced by Bruce Glasier, urged the 
speedy reconstitution of the International and called for an in- 
ternational socialist conference simultaneously with the peace 
congress Glasier was supported by Ramsay MacDonald 
(I L P.), Philip Snowden (I L P.), J Fineberg (BSP ), and 
Robert Williams (National Amalgamated Labourers’ Union), 
all of whom urged the need of keeping alive internationalism 
as a means of influencing the peace The opposition, led by Will 
Thome and J. R Clynes (both of the General Workers) and 
Tom Shaw (Textile Factory Workers), denied the practicality 
of such a gathering during the war. To put French and Ger- 
mans or Serbs and Bulganans together, said Clynes, would 
produce a “frightful bear garden.” Glasier’s resolution was 
defeated by a vote of 1,498,000 to 696,000 The Labour ma- 
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jority once more emphasized its faith in the Allied cause and 
its distrust of the German Social Democrats This test of 
strength, however, revealed a minority unexpectedly large Con- 
trary to a widespread impression, not all the active forces of 
internationalism resided in the socialist societies. Pacifist so- 
cialists were its prominent advocates ; but over nine-tenths of 
the vote for the Glasier resolution came from the ranks of trade 
unionism Their actual number was, moreover, greater than 
the figures indicated, because several considerable minorities 
were concealed by the block-vote practice of some of the larger 
unions. The miners’ 600,000 ballots, for example, were cast as 
a unit against the resolution; but in the South Wales, the north 
of England, and the Scotland coal fields sentiment for the In- 
ternational was notably strong In spite of the defeat the left 
had some ground for encouragement “ 

A proposal from another quarter was meantime broached 
to the British sections. The French party, alarmed at the ac- 
tivity of the Zimmerwaldians, promoted a conference of inter- 
Allied socialists to be held March 10, 1917, at Paris As that 
date drew near, however, the sponsors became dubious of the 
result; If called according to the constitution of the Inter- 
national, control might possibly fall into the hands of the left 
groups and, instead of closing ranks against the enemy, it might 
develop into a demonstration of the strength of the peace 
movement. Of the twenty votes assigned to Great Britain, half 
went to the Labour party, four to the I.L.P., four to the B S P ., 
and two to the Fabians. Histoncally and constitutionally the 
socialist societies had a right to that representation, but it gave 
them a voting strength utterly disproportionate to their num- 
bers. The government socialists could expect no aid from the 
Italian and Russian sections ; and, to cap the climax, the French 
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party conference of December 25, 1916, revealed a sudden and 
startling growth of the minority. Whereas three months pre- 
viously the majority outvoted the minority almost two tO' one, 
It now by 1,537 to 1,407 barely maintained its supremacy. The 
French majority, with the acquiescence of Vandervelde, then 
attempted to weight the proposed conference in its favor by 
giving a part of the Italian vote to the “social-patriot” section 
of Mussolini and one of four BSP votes to the Hyndman 
group, the newly formed National Socialist party. Protests now 
arose on both sides with mutual accusations of a gerrymander 
The Italian party recalled its decision to participate and Russian 
groups declared their preference for a conference of Zimmer- 
waldians The I L.P and the B.S P objected to any tampering 
with the constitution but were willing to attend any meeting 
that would bring socialists together. The Labour party, how- 
ever, only a few days before the date set, gave the plan a fatal 
blow by reversing its decision to send delegates and pronouncing 
an inter-Allied conference at the moment inopportune. The 
conservative leaders of British trade unionism still upheld the 
official view of the war and would not allow control of the 
movement to pass into the hands of the socialist and pacifist 
wing.^' 

Events were occurring, however, which during the year 1917 
produced a significant change in the outlook of British Labour. 
There was widespread discontent due to war weariness, food 
scarcity, high prices, the resort to conscnption, and the fear that 
trade-union regulations, once surrendered, might never be re- 
stored. The inadequacy of official war aims and the failure to 
make much of the German peace offer of December 1916 
aroused a feeling of distrust toward the governments. Above 
all, the first Russian Revolution stirred the labor world. The 
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result was a quickening and strengthening of all left-wing 
tendencies and a shift of the trade-union center toward the 
position of the socialist left It was apparent especially in the 
supreme effort of the internationalists during the war, the 
Stockholm conference proposal. 

The tremendous event in Russia inspired many with the 
conviction that the long-awaited moment had come for convok- 
ing the International. In April the three Dutch members of 
the I.S B executive and Secretary Huysmans issued a call for 
all affiliated sections, including both majorities and minorities, 
to send delegates on May IS to Stockholm At the beginning 
of May they went to the Swedish capital, where by the addition 
of some Danish, Swedish, and Norwegian members the com- 
mittee became a Dutch-Scandinavian one with Hjalmar Bran- 
ting, leader of the Swedish party, as chairman and Huysmans 
as secretary. On May 9, meantime, the executive committee of 
the Petrograd soviet paralleled the Dutch-Scandmavian initia- 
tive by appealing independently for a conference in a neutral 
land, the decisions of which, according to a later manifesto, 
should be binding upon all participants. After some negotia- 
tions the Russians were induced to fuse their plan with that of 
Stockholm The union was indicated in another manifesto, 
dated July 11, which set the conference for August IS Mat- 
ters were somewhat confused, however, by the Zimmerwaldian 
Berne commission, which, because ‘‘social-patriots*’ were in- 
vited to Stockholm, refused to co-operate in preparatory work 
and, instead, planned a conference of its own adherents on the 
eve of and at the same place as the general one 

Upon reception of the Dutch-Scandinavian invitation, the 
Labour party executive, bound by the decision of the Manches- 
ter conference, rejected it by a vote of nine to four Spurred on 
by the Stockholm move, however, it returned to the earlier plan 
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far an inter- Allied conference, but upon a new basis . It agreed 
that both majorities and minorities should be represented and 
that, while differing policies would be discussed and placed on 
record, no resolutions of a binding character would be adopted. 
Over the protests of the I L P and the B.S P. it decided to 
invite the American Federation of Labor, even though that 
body had never been affiliated to the International Before any 
steps could be taken, however, news arrived of the action of 
the Petrograd soviet Because the relation of Russia to the war 
was as important as it was uncertain, the executive promptly 
suspended its preparations and determined that a deputation 
representative of all sections of the movement should go to 
Petrograd to secure information It seemed logical that the 
same delegation should stop at Stockholm, too, where the or- 
ganizing committee was receiving similar groups from many 
lands. Prominent majority Labour men, however, refused to 
undertake the mission on the ground that it was a violation of 
the spirit of the Manchester decision, whereupon the executive 
agreed that their representatives should see only Branting at 
Stockholm and should participate in no congress there With 
this understanding, G. H. Roberts, W. Carter, and W C Rob- 
inson agreed to serve as majority delegates.^^ 

While the majority hesitated and awaited information, there 
was nO' doubt about the enthusiasm of the minority The 
United Socialist Council, recently formed by the I L.P. and 
the B.S P., on June 3 sponsored a conference at Leeds to or- 
ganize its forces and greet the Russian Revolution As a demon- 
stration of left-wing strength it was impressive, but its rebuff 
of an effort of the Seamen's Union to delete a motion favoring 
a peace without annexations or indemnities had an unfortu- 
nate aftermath. The seamen, whose sufferings from German 
methods of warfare drove them to assume a very militant posi- 
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tion on the Labour right, were so incensed that in retaliation 
they refused to allow J. Ramsay MacDonald and Fred Jowett, 

I. L.P. representatives on the delegation to Russia, to sail and 
so precipitated a feud that lasted throughout the war. The 
deputation thereupon broke up as the majority representatives 
refused to go on without the I L.P. men. Upon word of this 
action the Labour executive, before proceeding further, decided 
to await the return from Petrograd of Arthur Henderson, who 
a few weeks before had gone there upon an official mission.^® 

Henderson, Labour member of the War Cabinet, went to 
Russia opposed to a meeting of the International. Soon after 
his arrival he joined with Emile Vandervelde and Albert 
Thomas, present on similar missions for their respective gov- 
ernments, in an attempt to- dissuade the Petrograd soviet from 
that project. They argued the necessity of a preliminary agree- 
ment among Allied socialists and the danger of any meeting 
with the Germans , but the Russians insisted that any separate 
Allied action would recognize and perpetuate existing divisions 
and that Stockholm could succeed only if socialists regarded 
themselves as representatives not of belligerent nations but of 
a single working-class movement. The Russians were so set in 
purpose that, in order not to alienate them and perhaps deprive 
the Allies of their necessary support, Henderson and his col- 
leagues yielded Since a conference appeared inevitable, the 
sensible course seemed to be to join and seek to guide it; any 
other would in all probability throw Russians and Germans to- 
gether unchecked by other influences Henderson, moreover, 
began to see positive advantages in a conference Useful con- 
tact might be made there with the growing German minority, 
such that the Allied position might be placed clearly before 
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them; if limited to an exchange of views, much good might 
result After six weeks in Russia, he was fully convinced that 
the British labor movement should be represented at Stock- 
holm.^’^ 

On July 24 Henderson returned to London in company with 
four delegates from the Petrograd soviet. He immediately 
convoked the party executive and prevailed upon it to call a 
special party conference and recommend the acceptance of the 
Stockholm proposal, provided that it was only of a consultative 
nature. It was further decided to go ahead with the inter- 
Allied conference and to come to a preliminary agreement with 
the French party on Stockholm Arthur Henderson, G. J 
Wardle, and J. Ramsay MacDonald, accordingly, proceeded 
with the four Russians to Paris, where on July 29-30 the 
French and British settled the terms upon which they would 
recommend acceptance to their respective parties. It was felt 
that conditions were so changed from those of the prewar 
labor world that in addition to bodies affiliated to the old Inter- 
national there should be admitted the minorities which had 
formed separate parties and trade unions connected with the 
International Trade Union Bureau, unless already represented 
through some organization affiliated with the I.S.B. The con- 
ference, instead of being mandatory, should be consultative; 
but the national sections should declare definitely what effect 
they intended to give its decisions. They requested the post- 
ponement of the date to September 9, previous to which the 
Allied socialists would meet in London The Labour party ex- 
ecutive endorsed the action taken at Paris, and set August 10 
as the date for the special conference 

Henderson’s activity created a tremendous stir, and Stock- 

Manchester Guardian, June 7, 1917, New Age, June 14-21, 1917, 
Labour Leader, June 14-21, 1917 , Mary Agnes Hamilton, Arthur Henderson, 
a Biography (London, 1938), pp 120 ff 

Report of the Seventeenth Annual Conference of the Labour Party 
(1918), pp 4, 45; Railway Review, August 10-17, 1917, Labour Leader 
July 26-August 16, 1917 
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holm became the topic of the day. For the first time a way ap- 
peared of breaking the stalemate of the war and saving the 
fruits of the Russian Revolution, and the enthusiasm of the 
labor rank and file mounted rapidly. Many Liberals, likewise, 
saw great possibilities for good in a socialist conference, but 
the Conservatives were violently hostile Stockholm was de- 
nounced volubly and unsparingly as a German trap into which 
the Kaiser’s obedient Social Democrats would entice the un- 
wary Allies to their destruction Henderson’s trip to Pans 
brought rounds of abuse and calls for his resignation. The 
Labour right, including the British Workers’ League, Hynd- 
man’s N S P., the officers of the General Federation of Trade 
Unions, and some of the Parliamentary party, were as vehement 
and bitter as the Conservatives. The Cabinet was uneasy over 
the policy of the Labour minister. Zimmerwald passports might 
be refused with impunity to weak socialist societies; but the 
demands of organized labor had to be considered Lloyd George 
wavered. In May he had been favorable to Stockholm. In June 
he first refused, then granted, passports to the delegation to 
Petrograd From Henderson’s return tO' the very eve of the 
Labour conference his attitude was unsettled. His colleagues, 
including the Labour members of the Ministry, were less un- 
certain and opposed Henderson’s mission to Paris, but upon his 
return stood by him in the House of Commons against a con- 
demnatory motion. The French and Italian govemmients, 
however, consistently opposed Stockholm. The Prime Minister 
finally fell into line , and on August 7 a legal opinion was ob- 
tained that the common law forbade intercourse with enemy 
aliens without license. It was not made public, though, as the 
government, not sure of the extent of the Labour swing to the 
left, thought the party might reject Stockholm.^® 

-s Files for June-August, 1917, of the New Statesman, New Age, Clarion, 
Labour Leader, Bradford Pioneer, Forward, Call, Federatiomst, British 
Citizen and Empire Worker, Manchester Guardian, Daily News, London 
Times, Parliamentary Debates, Sth ser, Commons, XCVI, 2181-2226, 
W, Morris Colies, “The German Conference Trickf' in the Nineteenth Cen- 
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The Labour party conference of August 10 held the spot- 
light, for to the public the reappearance of internationalism 
three years after the announcement of its demise was as startling 
as it was unexpected. Attention was centered upon Arthur 
Henderson, who, in a procedure rare in Labour meetings, read 
his carefully prepared speech from manuscript Quietly and 
impressively he explained why he, who had gone to Russia as 
a member of the government, had come back convinced as a 
Labour official that his party ought to go to Stockholm. He told 
his impressions of Russia, his anxiety lest the Allies be mis- 
understood there, and his desire that the German workers re- 
ceive firsthand knowledge of the Bntish Labour attitude. He 
concluded that the time had come to use the political weapon 
to supplement the military in order to secure an honorable and 
democratic peace Such phrases hitherto had been in the mouth 
of MacDonald, spokesman of the socialist left, rather than in 
that of the leader of the trade-union center It was one of those 
rare speeches that really determine votes, so that the resolution 
was carried by 1,846,000 to 550,000 For Henderson it was a 
remarkable personal triumph Largely on the strength of his 
own observation, judgment, and reliability the party emphati- 
cally reversed its decision of the previous January. The execu- 
tive then recommended a Stockholm delegation of twenty-four, 
of which the executive, the Parliamentary committee of the 
T.U C, and the present special conference would appoint eight 
each The miners, with the mtention of preventing separate 
socialist representation, offered an amendment that no further 
additions be made to the list. As this move was inconsistent 

tury and After, LXXXIII, S92-602 (March 1918) ; Rosalind Travers Hynd- 
man, The Last Years of H. M Hyndman (London, 1^3), pp 118, 148^9; 
G N. Barnes, From Workshop to War Cabinet (New York, 1924), pp ISsI 
59 

The Stockholm conference suffered from the acts of certain unfriendly 
newspaper correspondents there who deliberately sought to belittle it and 
distort Its aims One representative of an important news service boasted 
that he killed it See U S. Department of State, Papers Relating to the 
Foreign Relations of the United States, 1917, Suppl 2, I, 742-43 
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with the terms of the invitation and raised many other prob- 
lems, the conference adjourned until August 21, when also a 
memorandum on war aims would be considered.^^ 

To the country the decisive ballot came as a surprise The 
Conservative press raged. On the floor of the House of Com- 
mons Labour was denounced as unfit mentally and by tr ainin g 
to deal with such questions as would come under discussion at 
Stockholm. The Cabinet now announced its decision to refuse 
passports. Henderson was the target of attacks from all sides, 
and within twenty-four hours he was out of the government.^' 
It is difficult to comprehend the Prime Minister’s charges 
that Henderson had deceived his colleagues as to his intention 
to exert his influence at the Labour conference in favor of 
Stockholm and that he had misled the conference as to the 
attitude of the Russian government. Even before Henderson 
left Russia he had announced his support of the proposal, and 
after his return to England he had devoted every day to open 
preparations for it. His version of the Russian attitude was 
correct and within a week was confirmed by word from Keren- 
sky. As Labour resented his expulsion, the affair contributed 
much to the party’s resumption of independence and its deter- 
mination to have a share in shaping the peace.’’® 

As the Labour executive felt it had not the power to alter 
the composition of the Stockholm delegation, its resolution, 
submitted to the adjourned conference on August 21, admitted 
minority representation as heretofore. In these terms it was 

Report af the Seventeenth Annual Conference of the Labour Party 
(1918), pp. 4-6, 47-51 ; Miners’ Federation of Great Britain, Report of the 
Special Conference held at the Central Hall, Westminster, August 9th and 
10th, 1917, files for August 1917 of the Nevf Statesman, New Age, Clarion, 
Labour Leader, Forward, Bradford Pioneer, Call, Shop Assistant, Docker^ 
Record 

^^Parliamentary Debates, Sth ser, Commons, XCVII, 909-23, 1510, see 
pp 44-47, above 

Lloyd George’s version of this affiair is in his War Memoirs (London, 
1934), IV, 1881 ff. For a criticism of it see Mary Agnes Hamilton, Arthur 
Henderson, a Biography, pp 158-62. 
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carried by the narrowest of majorities, 1,234,000 to 1,231,000. 
The opposition hailed the vote as a virtual defeat for Stock- 
holm ; and many were the editorials on the supposed landslide 
from internationalism and the compliments to British Labour 
upon its soundness and good sense With few exceptions the 
fact was overlooked that the shift in the vote was chiefly upon 
a condition and not upon the principle of the conference. The 
real issue was that of unity in the national delegation or sepa- 
rate socialist representation Regardless of Labour party poli- 
cies, the I L.P and the B.S.P spokesmen made it clear that at 
Stockholm they intended to present minority views. It was 
on this issue that several large unions, including the miners with 
600,000 votes, turned against the executive When immediately 
afterward a resolution on the composition of the delegation 
incorporating the miners’ amendment was offered, it was over- 
whelmingly carried by 2,124,000 to 175,000.“^ 

Before proceeding with the election of delegates the execu- 
tive awaited the outcome of the inter- Allied socialist conference 
On August 28-29 sixty-eight delegates from eight countries 
met in London under the presidency of Arthur Henderson to 
deal with the problems of Stockholm and war aims. The con- 
ference was foredoomed to failure, however, by a condition 
imposed by the French majority that no resolution should 
be binding unless passed unanimously. How far Allied 
socialism had moved was shown by the unanimous protest 
against the refusal of passports and the fact that Hyndman’s 

Report of the Seventeenth Annual Conference of the Labour Party 
(1918), pp 6-8 j Report of the Annual Conference of the Independent Labour 
Party (1918), pp, 11-12, Soctalist Review, XV, 192-93 (Apnl-June, 1918); 
Labour Leader, August 16-23, 1917; Bradford Pioneer, August 31, 1917; 
Call, August 16, 1917, Shop Assistant, September 1, 1917, Railway Review, 
Au^st 17, 1917; New Statesman, August 2S, 1917, Spectator, August 2b, 

Under the block vote the miners’ delegates determined by only 376 to 
360 that their 600,000 votes should be cast against the executives’ resolution 
See Miners Federation of Great Britain, Report of the Special Conference 
held at the Westminster Hall, London, August 20th, 1917 
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occupied Allied soil received only four votes. Unity on the 
main issues, however, was unobtainable. Committees under 
J. R MacDonald and Sidney Webb strove to obtain agreement, 
respectively, on Stockholm and war aims A large majority 
favored the report of the former for Stockholm; but the neces- 
sary unanimity was prevented by the Belgians, the French right, 
and the single Greek. On war aims there was much agreement 
in substance, but the differences were such that several sepa- 
rate statements were placed on record. It was apparent that 
more time and another conference would be necessary to 
achieve Allied socialist unity. Upon invitation of the I.L.P. 
after the conference adjourned, the left groups of the Italians, 
French, Russians, and British remained for a day to discuss 
their own points of view and arrange for concerted action in 
the future.®® 

The failure of the inter- Allied conference to achieve unity, 
together with the refusal of passports, sealed the fate of the 
Stockholm project. Labor still felt confident that if it spoke 
unitedly the governments would ultimately yield, but so long 
as not even the Allied groups were in agreement it seemed futile 
to go to Stockholm. Even many ardent I.L.P men were con- 
vinced by the events of those sessions that some preliminary 
steps were desirable before sitting down with socialists of enemy 
states. Some new tactic was necessary. An immediate oppor- 
unity to debate it was afforded by the annual meeting of the 
r.U.C , scheduled for September 3-8 at Blackpool. 

The T.U.C was neither affiliated to the International nor, 
leretofore, actively interested in it. Such matters were left to 
ts creation, the Labour party. Uneasiness over the wartime 
elinquishment of hard-won conditions of labor and the general 
inrest of 1917, however, produced a significant change of 

Report of the Seventeenth Annual Conference of the Labour Partyi 
1918), pp 8-11 ; Report of the Annual Conference of the Independent Labour 
drty (1918), p. 13; files for September 1917 of the New Statesman, New 
ge. Labour Leader, Forward, Bradford Pioneer, Call. 
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outlook and reversal of policy. When Henderson returned from 
Russia with views so profoundly altered, the parliamentary 
committee of the T.U.C decided it ought to participate in inter- 
national gatherings and proceeded to establish close relations 
with the Labour party executive It was ready, subject to the 
approval of the T.U.C , to send delegates to Stockholm, and it 
shared in the inter- Allied conference After the disillusionment 
of the latter, the parliamentary committee prepared a com- 
promise resolution which, it was hoped, all trade unionists could 
support. Its substance was that, since a conference at Stock- 
holm at the present moment could not be successful, general 
agreement should be sought among the working classes of the 
Allied nations as the fundamental condition of a successful 
International and in these conferences the national minorities 
should either be governed by majonty rule or else be given a 
voting power according to the number of persons actually 
represented. At Blackpool the resolution was moved by Robert 
Smillie, who had supported Stockholm, and was seconded by 
Will Thome, who had opposed it. Henderson, present as a 
fraternal delegate of the Labour party, was welcomed with un- 
precedented warmA as he restated the case for a conference. 
Such opposition as existed came from the uncompromising 
seamen on the right and from the extreme left In the end it 
was adopted by a vote of 2,849,000 to 91,000 The Labour 
party executive immediately assimilated its policy to that of the 
T U.C. The two committees arranged to meet together fre- 
quently and regularly. Out of this co-operation developed the 
policy of drawing up a peace program which would become the 
basis, successively, of national. Allied, and, ultimately, inter- 
national agreement 

Report of the Proceedings at the Forty-ninth Annual Trades Union 
Congress (1917), pp S4-S8, 69^90, 9S, 182, 272-77, 337, Report of the Seven- 
teenth Annual Conference of the Labour Party (1918), pp 11-21 ; Edinburgh 
Review, CCXXVI, 209-34 (October 1917) , Socudist Remew, XIV, 297-98 
(November-December, 1917) , files for September 1917 of the Labour Leader, 
Forward, Call, Shop Assistant, Post, New Statesman, New Age, British 
Citizen and Empire Worker. 
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To avert a schism in the ranks of Labour, accordingly, the 
Stockholm project was in effect shelved Never again during 
the war was such a meeting so near realization as in those days 
of August 1917. The agitation, however, achieved almost as 
much as an actual meeting. It revived the international spirit, 
brought it into view, and compelled the attention of many who 
had never before given it a thought It gave currency to the 
ideals of labor so effectively that the governments and diplomats 
could not ignore them. Yet the failure of the moderates to force 
the issue drove the revolutionaries to the acceptance of Lenin’s 
view and ultimately to the decision in favor of the Third or 
Communist International. 

The new policy inaugurated by British Labour was not one 
to be accomplished speedily ; but the memorandum on war aims 
progressed steadily and, on December 28, 1917, was submitted 
to a joint conference of societies affiliated to the party and the 
T U C. With virtual unanimity this famous document was 
accepted, so that national unity was achieved on the basis of a 
peace program remarkable for its practical idealism The next 
step was to place the memorandum before the parties of the 
Allies at a meeting arranged for February 20, 1918, at London 
This inter- Allied conference, the third since the war, was called 
by the two committees of the British labor movement, instead 
of the British section of the I S.B. This procedure made it 
possible to ignore the International’s rules governing the com- 
position of congresses, to omit some bodies usually invited, and 
to include others unaffiliated The A F of L. was invited but 
declined because of the early date, and the .Russian Bolsheviks 
objected to any division of the working class according to a 
political grouping of the powers. In spite of vigorous protests 
the British socialists were refused separate representation; no 
B.S.P. member was a delegate, and J Ramsay MacDonald of 
the I.L.P. was present only as a representative of the Labour 
party. The abolition of the liberum veto made obstructive tactics 
from either the right or the left impossible and preliminary con- 
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versations between the British and French parties accomplished 
so much that agreement was comparatively easy With some 
changes and additions the war aims of British Labour became 
the platform of Allied labor and socialism, on the basis of which 
they would once more approach the socialists of the Central 
Powers In an effort to reconcile the governments to the pro- 
posal the conference was to be shifted from Stockholm to an- 
other neutral place, preferably Switzerland 

To establish contact between the democracies, however, was 
not an easy matter. Four copies of the inter- Allied memoran- 
dum sent directly to the German socialists never penetrated the 
censorship, and it was the end of May before Friedrich Ebert 
could announce the indirect receipt of a text When replies 
finally came through from the parties of Bulgaria and Hungary, 
the German socialists of Austria, and the German minority, they 
were highly encouraging to the British leaders. On such gen- 
eral principles as the evacuation of occupied territories, no an- 
nexations or indemnities, disarmament, and the restoration of 
Belgium and even upon the more contentious territorial ques- 
tions there was a willingness to accept the memorandum. The 
months wore on, however, with no direct response from the 
German majority, without whose adherence nothing could be 
done. Hopes rose or fell according to the tenor of an editorial 
in Vorwaerts or remarks of Muller or Scheidemann In June 
the Dutch socialist, Troelstra, after conversations with the 
German leaders, attempted to bring a verbal statement but was 
blocked by the refusal of a British visa. An effort of Arthur 
Henderson and C. W. Bowerman, secretaries, respectively, 

80 Report of the Eighteenth Annual Conference of the Labour Party 
(June 1918), pp 7-8, Report of the Annual Conference of the Independent 
Labour Party (1918), pp 14-17, Soaalist Review, XV, 9^108 (Apnl-June, 
1918); J R MacDonald in Forward, December 29, 1917 — March 2, 1918, 
Labour Leader, January 17--February 21, 1918 , Bradford Pioneer, March 15, 
1918, New Statesman, February ^-March 2, 1918; Clarion, January 18, 
February 22, 1918, British Citizen and Empire Worker, March 9, 1918, 
Arthur Henderson, ‘*A New International Order,” Yale Review, VII, 676- 
87 (July 1918) 
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of the Labour party and the T.U.C , to go to Switzerland 
and learn the truth from Troelstra’s own lips was s imilar ly 
thwarted by the refusal of passports It ultimately appeared 
that the German majority was willing to accept the general 
principles but balked at some of the territorial proposals, which 
to German eyes coincided too closely with the aims of Allied 
imperialism It became clear that the followers of Ebert and 
Scheidemann would never enter a conference committed to a 
program disadvantageous to the Central Powers They, too, 
like the Entente socialists, had to face the wrath of their con- 
servatives, for the Pan-Germans were accusing the Interna- 
tional of being a tool of their enemies It was, moreover, diffi- 
cult for those who had pledged their support to the war to ask 
for peace just at the moment when decisive victory on the 
Eastern Front and advancing armies on the Western promised 
to put an end to the military stalemate The peace-by-negotia- 
tions movement was, accordingly, brought to a standstill. 
When, during the spring and summer of 1918, attention was 
absorbed in the mighty German thrusts and the great Allied 
offensive, the Labour party and the trade unions might con- 
tinue to discuss the International, but they could not advance 
its cause.®^ 

Some effort was expended to bring American labor into line. 
When in April a delegation from the A F. of L. appeared in 
England, the problems of war aims and the International were 
discussed with it by the two committees of the British move- 

SI Labour party pamphlet, The Replies of the Socialist Parties of the 
Central Powers to the Memorandum on War Aims (191S) , Report of the 
Nineteenth Annual Conference of the Lahou/r Party (1919), pp. 3-“7, Report 
of the Proceedings of the Fiftieth Annual Conference of the Trades Union 
Congress (1918), pp 55-56, 67-69, 196-211, 236-37, New Statesman, March 
9, June 29, July 20, 27, August 24, 1918, Labour Leader, March 2, May 9, 
July 18-September 12, 1918, Bradford Pioneer, July 5-August 23, 1918, 
Forward, March 16-30, June 15-29, August 17-Septeniber 28, 1918; War 
and Peace, August 1918; Clarion, August 16-September 27, 1918; British 
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ment; but on the latter issue the Americans were emphatically 
opposed to the British policy. Later in the year at the request 
of Samuel Gompers the two committees called another inter- 
Allied conference, the fourth and last, in order that a second 
American delegation, headed by Gompers himself, might be 
present. On September 17-20, 1918, representatives from 
Great Britain, France, Italy, Belgium, Serbia, Greece, Rumania, 
the United States, and Canada met in London. The abstention 
of the Italian party and the Italian Confederation of Labor, 
and the exclusion of such elements as the I L P., the B S.P., 
and the American Socialist party strengthened the right and 
weakened the left The conference welcomed the Fourteen 
Points of President Wilson and added some paragraphs to the 
document on war aims to please the Americans , but on the In- 
ternational its disagreement was hopeless An American reso- 
lution to meet in conference with only those of the Central 
Powers who were in open revolt against their rulers was sup- 
ported only by the Canadians and a few Italian Reformists 
The British laid before the delegates an analysis of the replies 
from the socialists of the enemy powers, but the only conference 
that interested the Americans was a predominantly trade-union 
one with very limited objectives concurrent with the official 
peace congress. Gompers was nevertheless added to a previously 
appointed committee of three — Henderson, Vandervelde, and A, 
Thomas — in order to prepare for this meeting, which, as Allied 
victory was now in sight, could not be far off 

The parties of the left, meantime, disgusted by a summer 
of inaction and compromise and piqued at continued exclusion 
from the councils of the movement, began to question the value 

32 Report of the Eighteenth Afwml Conference of the Labour Party 
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of an International controlled by the moderates. LL.P. mem- 
bers demanded its thorough reconstitution. The B.S P. openly 
debated the desirability of a new revolutionary International and 
kept close watch on events at Moscow.^® 

Victory and the Armistice centered attention on the proposed 
labor conference concurrent with the official peace congress. 
Vandervelde still hesitated, but the insistence of the British 
party led to the call At Berne the forces of labor would meet 
to formulate working-class opinion for the benefit of those at 
Paris and begin the reconstruction of the International, while 
a separate trade-union assembly was arranged for the same 
time and place. Strictly speaking the former was not an Inter- 
national, for neither the call nor the composition was in accord- 
ance with the rules of that body On February 3-9, 1919, under 
the presidency of Hjalmar Branting, one hundred and two 
delegates from twenty-six countries met at the Swiss capital 
for the political conference. The A F. of L and the Belgians 
refused to attend, as did also certain left sections, including the 
official parties of Italy, Switzerland, Norway, Serbia, and Ru- 
mania, which regarded this group as reactionary. The Russian 
Bolsheviks, meanwhile, were preparing for a communist con- 
ference in March at Moscow. The absence of the two extremes 
bettered the possibility of agreement at Beme.®^ 

To this conference came Arthur Henderson, J. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald, Mrs. Philip Snowden, C. T. Cramp, and J. McGurk 
for the Labour party and J. H. Thomas, G. H. Stuart-Bun- 
ning, Margaret Bondfield, T. Greenall, and R Shirkie for the 
T U C. From their actions at Berne one may infer what would 
have been the British role if the Stockholm project had material- 

33 Labour Leader, September 26, December 26, 1918, Call, April 4, May 9, 
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ized It became their function to keep the conference on an even 
keel and moving forward in spite of the danger of being 
swamped by squalls of nationalism. At the very outset it was 
confronted by the war-guilt controversy which revealed what 
an actual meeting at Stockholm would have faced in national 
feeling For twO' days, as Albert Thomas and Pierre Renaudel 
strove to force a humiliating confession from the Germans, the 
two sides raged violently at one another It was due largely to 
the even temper and diplomatic skill of Arthur Henderson and 
Stuart-Bunning that the conference was recalled to its purpose 
and that a way out was found in a formula by which the German 
majority affirmed the complete separation of the new revolu- 
tionary Germany from the old system responsible for the war 
and the question of guilt was left for a future congress called 
under more normal conditions 

With sufficient harmony restored the conference proceeded 
with its constructive work. The report on the League of 
Nations was introduced by J. H Thomas and supported by 
Henderson and Mrs. Snowden But most impressive of all the 
speeches was that of MacDonald, his forceful and eloquent 
appeal for an effective league was one of the high points of 
the conference In the discussion of territorial questions Mac- 
Donald expressed the willingness of British Labour to support 
an application of the principle of self-determination that would 
not be one-sided. In behalf of the international labor charter, 
worked out jointly with the trade-union conference, Henderson, 
Shirkie, and McGurk helped lay foundations for an interna- 
tional labor office In the last important discussion on “De- 
mocracy versus dictatorship” two resolutions placed before the 
conference were hotly debated. The British defended the Bran- 
ting or majority resolution and MacDonald won his second 
ovation by an able speech for a socialism gained by parlia- 
mentary methods, based upon liberty and democracy, and op- 
posed to anything like a permanent dictatorship The minority 
objected to the implied condemnation of Russian methods. All 
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agreed in favor of a commission of inquiry to Russia; but this 
proposal was later frustrated by the refusal of passports. In 
conclusion, the conference accepted a plan of the British dele- 
gation, somewhat modified, for an executive of three, namely, 
Branting, Henderson, and Huysmans, assisted by a commission 
of two from each organization, to continue the work of the 
conference, endeavor to influence the official congress at Paris 
in favor of its findings, and further the reconstitution of the 
International.®^ 

Berne showed that the International could be rebuilt. In 
spite of prophecies of disaster, the forces of labor and socialism, 
separated by four years of war, effected a meeting. One year 
later at Geneva the Second International was formally revived. 
There were, however, great gaps in the ranks The Russian 
communists, in March 1919, founded the Third International, 
based on the abandonment of parliamentary action and the dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat In Great Britain the B S.P was 
drawn into its orbit and many of its members remained com- 
munists. A group of center parties, including the I.L P., left 
to form the International Working Union of Socialist Parties, 
known as the Vienna Union, which declared against both the 
moderation of the Second International and the radicalism of 
the Third. Reunion of this ‘Two-and-a-half as it was humor- 
ously styled, with the Second was effected in 1923 at Hamburg, 
but the antipathy of the socialist Second toward the ideals of 
the communist Third remained as strong as during the debate 
on dictatorship at Berne. 
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The effort expended on internationalism during the war did 
far more than prepare for the revival of the organization The 
great Stockholm movement and the numerous conferences and 
informal meetings, with their memoranda and exchanges of 
view, crystallized opinion and united the forces of labor and 
liberalism When President Wilson went to the peace confer- 
ence, these powerful sections were already marshaled in support 
of the principles they shared with him Thus, although power- 
less to prevent the war, British Labour and the International 
did make a contribution to the peace. 



VII BRITISH LABOUR AND THE RECON^ 
STRUCTION OF THE INTERNATIONAL, 
1919-1923 


The impact of the World War so shattered the edifice of 
the Second International that, while it lasted, all efforts of the 
faithful minority to function effectively were vain Emotional 
nationalism, which displaced reasoned conviction even in the 
minds of many veteran socialists, and government hostility 
combined to frustrate those who would think and act inter- 
nationally even during a mighty crisis.^ When after the Armi- 
stice it was possible for ex-enemies once more to meet, it was 
discovered that while the resurgence of recent hatreds might be 
embarrassing they presented no permanent barrier to the recon- 
struction of the organization It was apparent, however, that 
the shock of the second Russian Revolution of October 1917 
had produced a fissure both deep and permanent Out of that 
momentous upheaval came the rival Communist International, 
which sought to assume the guidance of the labor and socialist 
movement and to make it the instrument with which to bring 
about the world social revolution. The forces of labor were 
thenceforth divided in a struggle, always bitter and sometimes 
violent, between the Bolshevik interpreters of the Marxist phi- 
losophy and the revisionists of the Western democracies. In 
this conflict the cause of a socialism constitutional and demo- 
cratic both in aims and methods was championed by the British 
Labour party. For four years that party fought what often 
appeared to be the losing cause, but it was neither so dazzled 
by the achievements of revolution in Russia nor so intrigued 
by the theory of dictatorship that it was tempted to sanction 

1 See the study of “British Labour and the International during the World 
War,” chapter vi, above 
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these short-cuts to Utopia. A large measure of success was the 
reward. Ultimately it rallied so many wavering elements to 
its point of view that, while the Third or Communist Inter- 
national remained to divide the world movement, the Labor 
and Socialist International once more became a reality. 

Owing largely to the persistence of the British party, a 
conference of labor and socialist groups met, February 2—9, 
1919, at Berne Constitutional purists might question its iden- 
tity with the prewar International because, instead of being called 
by the executive of that body, it was authorized by the inter- Al- 
lied labor and socialist conference held at London, February 20- 
23, 1918, and was summoned by a committee consisting of 
Arthur Henderson, secretary of the British Labour party, fimile 
Vandervelde of Belgium, president of the International, and 
Albert Thomas of the French party, acting in conjunction with 
Camille Huysmans, secretary of the International. Practically, 
there was continuity, however, and the 102 delegates from 26 
countries who assembled at the Swiss capital to formulate 
working-class opinion in the hope of influencing the peace terms 
and to begin the reconstruction of their world organization 
comprised most of the constituent elements of the Second Inter- 
national. There were, nevertheless, some alarming gaps, which 
bespoke the results of war and schism, because the Belgians 
were still unwilling to sit down together with the Germans and 
the influence of the Bolsheviks was manifest in the rejection of 
the invitation by the official parties of Italy, Switzerland, Nor- 
way, Serbia, and Rumania and of many lesser groups now 
avowedly communist. Abstention of the extremes put the mod- 
erates in control.* 

At the outset of the conference, when members of the French 
right endeavored to force a confession of war guilt from the 
Germans, a violent nationalism threatened its speedy disrup- 

^ Report of the Nineteenth Annual Conference of the Labour Party 
(1919), pp. 12-13, R. Palme Dutt, The Two Internationals (London, 1920), 
pp 11-13. 
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tion. Thanks largely to the efforts of Arthur Henderson and 
G H Stuart-Bunning,® the delegates were recalled to their 
proper purpose. In the hope of making the voice of labor heard 
at Versailles in support of President Wilson, whose prestige 
at the moment was very high, the conference united in resolu- 
tions for the creation of an effective league of nations, for a 
just territorial settlement, and for an international labor charter, 
the last of which contributed to the establishment of the Inter- 
national Labor Office. The debate on ‘‘Democracy versus dicta- 
torship,’’ however, revealed a difference of opinion that boded 
ill for the prospect of a revived and unified International. As 
the committee on this problem failed to agree, two resolutions 
were submitted to the conference. The majority report, which 
the British delegation defended, maintained that the socialist 
movement must support the principles of democracy, liberty, 
and free institutions and oppose anything like a permanent dic- 
tatorship. In behalf of this program, which embodied the ideals 
to which British Labour had so long been committed, MacDon- 
ald made a notable speech which won an ovation. The minority 
resolution, sponsored by Adler of Austria and Longuet of 
France, objected that the majority action implied a condemna- 
tion of Soviet Russia, warned that it would alienate many 
parties, and insisted that the International must be broad enough 
to include the more revolutionary elements As no agreement 
could be reached in the conference, both resolutions were placed 
on record and, in the hope of securing facts upon which to base a 
discriminating pronouncement later, it was determined to send 
a commission of inquiry to Russia. With this ominous dispute 
temporarily shelved, the conference adopted a plan outlined by 
the British delegation for continuing and completing its work. 
An executive of three, which eventually consisted of Henderson, 

3 British delegates to the conference were Arthur Henderson, J Ramsay 
MacDonald, Mrs Philip Snowden, C T Cramp, and J. McGurk for the 
Labour party, and J H. Thomas, G H Stuart-Bunning, Margaret Bond- 
field, T. Greenall, and R Shirkie for the Trades Union Congress 
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Huysmans, and Brantmg of Sweden, assisted by a permanent 
commission of two from each affiliated organization, was to en- 
deavor to bring the findings of Berne before the peace confer- 
ence at Paris and to further the reconstruction of the Interna- 
tional ^ 

Many hopeful followers of labor were disappointed at the 
failure of Berne to realize larger and more definite aims It was 
apparent that the International could not resume where it had 
been compelled by the war to leave off. The absence of the 
communists was expected , but the appearance of a middle group, 
supported by the French majority and the German minority, 
was most disquieting Some comfort was found, however, in 
the fact that Berne had actually brought together men who had 
been separated for over four years and that something of the 
international spirit had survived the inflamed nationalism of 
the war 

The permanent commission, which held over a day at Berne 
after the adjournment of the general conference, formed a com- 
mittee of action by adding Renaudel and Longuet of the French 
party, MacDonald, and Stuart-Bunning to the executive. It sent 
one delegation to Paris to present the resolutions on the peace 
and appointed another to go to Russia to study and report the 
situation there A second meeting at Amsterdam,® April 26- 
29, decided upon a general congress for February 2, 1920, which 
would complete the revival of the International, and studied the 
draft of a new constitution. Still in the hope of influencing 
the diplomats at Paris, however, interest centered upon ques- 
tions of the peace ® When the poverty of labor’s influence stood 

^Report of the Nineteenth Anmtdl Conference of the Labour Party 
(1919), pp 13-19, 196-205; Labour Leader, February 13-22, 1919; Socialist 
Review, April-June, 1919, pp. 108-14; John de Kay, The Spirit of the Inter- 
national at Berne (n p , 1919) ; Pierre Renaudel, LTntemationale d Berne 
(Pans, 1919). 

® Henderson, MacDonald, and Stuart-Bunmng were the British Labour 
delegates 

® The Report of the Nineteenth Annual Conference of the Labour Party 
(1919), pp. 206-11, gives the Amsterdam resolutions on Finland, Georgia, 
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revealed by the publication of the draft treaty, the committee of 
action on May 1 1 issued a manifesto condemning the undemo- 
cratic basis and incomplete character of the League, the one- 
sided disarmament, the violations of the principle of self-deter- 
mination, and the treatment of the German colonies as spoils 
of war/ That the efforts of organized world labor in behalf of 
a peace of conciliation should have availed so little was a source 
of deep humiliation Another rebuff was suifered when pass- 
ports for the Berne delegation to Russia were refused This 
political impotence contributed much to the widening of the 
internal rift, because it weakened the moderates^ hold over the 
left During the war the former had entered national coalitions 
on the plea that it would make labor powerful at the peace. The 
paucity of practical results now strengthened the case of the 
revolutionary internationalists ® 

The executive, nevertheless, continued to prepare for a gen- 
eral conference. In May, MacDonald and Longuet were sent to 
win back the wavering Swiss and Italian parties, only to find 
their thoughts centered on Russia In contrast with the slow 
progress toward power elsewhere, the Bolshevik achievement 
seemed most impressive, while the doubts raised as to Russian 
methods appeared academic Neither group, accordingly, was 
among the nineteen countries represented at Lucerne, August 
1-10, when the permanent commission held its third meeting 
At Lucerne, once the war-guilt controversy which raged 
between the Belgians, the French right, and the Germans was 
stilled, some progress was made in that there was agreement 
upon a provisional constitution and a long list of resolutions 

Esthonia, Armenia, Georgia-Armenia frontier, Hungary, Ukraine, German 
Austria, German-Polish frontiers, Saar valley, Ireland, German colomes, 
territorial questions, Jfewisb question, Rumanian persecutions, Jews of Ru- 
mania, the Press, and the League of Nations 

^ For British Labour and the peace, see the study of “The Attitude of 
British Labour toward President Wilson during the Peace Conference,” 
chapter v, above 

J R MacDonald, Parliament and Revolution (London, 1919), pp 87-88. 
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dealing with current political problems. On Russia, however, 
the width of the new fissure in the movement was manifest as 
never before The majority expressed a general welcome to the 
new socialist governments but reiterated its reliance upon de- 
mocracy and constitutionalism. The minority refused to con- 
demn the Bolshevik methods and, indeed, insisted upon em- 
phasizing the class struggle. The majority also voiced a faith, 
unshared by the minority, in the League of Nations. The fac- 
tions still had enough in common, however, to settle the agenda 
for a general conference to be held at Geneva.® 

Before such a conference could assemble, the situation within 
international labor radically changed. Those who followed 
Lenin in his effort to turn the World War into the social revolu- 
tion parted company with the moderates and now sought to 
capture the movement for communism On January 24, 1919, 
on the eve of the Berne meeting, a call was wirelessed from! 
Moscow for all sympathetic groups and parties to meet at the 
Russian capital Delegates representing leftist elements in a 
dozen countries thereupon convened in Moscow, March 2-6, to 
bring into being the Communist or Third International It de- 
clared for the class struggle, the disarmament of the bourgeoisie, 
and the formation of a communist party. It would replace 
middle-class democracy with the dictatorship of the proletariat. 
It denounced the Second International as weakly reformist. 
Among the socialist parties in the various countries it distin- 
guished three groups, namely ; a right wing of “social patriots” 
who supported the “imperialist war” and coalesced with bour- 
geois governments ; a center “of changeable elements incapable 
of any settled policy,” which included the British Independent 
Labour party and the German Independents , and a revolutionary 
left. Toward the first-named a “fight without mercy” was pro- 
claimed The second was to be criticized relentlessly, its treach- 
erous leaders were to be “unmasked,” and the genuine revolu- 

^ Report of the Nineteenth Annual Conference of the Labour Party 
(1919), pp. 218-36. 
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tionary elements were to be separated and, together with the 
third group, won over to communism 

At the outset the Third International was predominantly 
Russian and commanded the allegiance of only scattered groups 
elsewhere It succeeded, however, in bringing to a head all the 
latent discontent with the compromising policies followed by 
the official leaders during the war. The parties of Italy and 
Norway and left sections in many other countries declared their 
adherence. Divisions appeared everywhere, because the pull of 
Moscow was felt even by groups not ready to accept the full 
gospel of communism. The Swiss party deserted the Second 
and the German Independents followed Even some which had 
gone to Berne, like the French and Austrian parties, now with- 
drew and opened negotiations with the Third For the leaders 
of the Second the months following Lucerne brought only the 
discouraging news of secessions. When it was shorn of all its 
large parties except British Labour and the German majority, 
the promise of the Berne meeting seemed destined never to be 
fulfilled. By the end of 1919 the success of the proposed Geneva 
conference appeared so uncertain that it was postponed till the 
next July.^^ 

In Great Britain the attraction toward the Third Interna- 
tional proved strong in all the left-wing organizations of the 
labor movement. The British Socialist party, which from the 
very first had aligned itself with the Bolshevik revolution, now 
at its Easter conference of 1919 came out emphatically for 
the soviet form of government. A referendum on the question 
of seceding from the Second and joining the Third carried with 
only four branches dissenting. In June the Workers^ Socialist 
Federation was the first to use the name Communist party. Its 

R P. Dutt, The Two Internationals, pp. 63-83 Early in 1920 secre- 
tariats were established at Amsterdam and Berlin to further the cause of the 
Third in Western and Central Europe, respectively. Workers* Dreadnought, 
January 31, March 20, 1920. 

Report of the Twentieth Annual Conference of the Labour Party 
(1920), pp 19S-98, Socwhst Review, XVII, 111-12 (Apnl-June, 1920) 
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tactics, however, were to eschew political action, and achieve a 
sovietized industry by getting control of the workshops In 
March 1920 the National Union of Workers Committees, shop 
stewards, who now rivaled the official trade-union leaders in 
many industrial centers, called a conference of left trade 
unionists which declared its solidarity with Soviet Russia and 
urged the delegates to secure the withdrawal of their respective 
organizations from the Second International and their affilia- 
tion with the Third. The question of the Third split the small 
Socialist Labour party. In Scotland a Communist Labour party 
appeared, while in South Wales and elsewhere small local com- 
munist societies began to preach the doctrines of Lenin and the 
Third International 

By the year 1920, accordingly, certain organizations, several 
in number but only a few thousand in total membership, were 
avowedly communist A movement for a united party naturally 
followed. All agreed in accepting the class war, the dictatorship 
of the proletariat, and affiliation to the Third International; 
but union was frustrated by disagreement on the questions of 
political action and affiliation to the Labour party The Work- 
ers’ Socialist Federation opposed political action as futile. The 
British Socialist party alone supported affiliation to the Labour 
party as a means of establishing contact with the masses When 
a unity conference was announced for July 31, 1920, the 
Workers’ Socialist Federation slipped in ahead and on June 19 
combined some small antiparliamentary groups into the Com- 
munist party (British Section of the Third International) 
Six weeks later the British Socialist party, the communist unity 
group of the Socialist Labour party, and some left trade union- 
ists formed the Communist party of Great Britain on the basis 

Workers’ Dreadnought, March 22, June 14, August 13, 1919, Daily 
Herald, April 21-22, 1919 

Workers’ Dreadnought, March 6-20, 1920; Labour Leader, April 29, 

1920. 

^*Datly Herald, June 11, 22-24, 1920, Workers^ Dreadnought, May 8- 
July 3, 1920 
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of acceptance of the soviet system, the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat, the Third International, and affiliation to the Labour 
party.^® Fusion of the two rival parties now required the direct 
intervention of Lenin and the executive of the Third In a let- 
ter to Sylvia Pankhurst, who through her Workers’ Dread-- 
nought was the chief exponent of antiparliamentary methods, 
Lenin denounced those tactics as erroneous. He followed with a 
brochure on ^'Left Wing” Communism, an Infantile Disorder, 
aimed largely at the heresies of the Pankhurst group. Lenin 
argued that although parliaments were historically obsolete they 
still afforded admirable platforms for propaganda and fields for 
revolutionary action . communists should gain entrance in order 
to disrupt from within, to pave the way for soviets ; and, just 
as the Bolsheviks had exposed the Mensheviks, so should Eng- 
lish communists disclose the reactionary character and the utter 
worthlessness of the Hendersons, MacDonalds, and Snowdens. 
In Parliament communists should support such traitorous lead- 
ers with the vote “in the same way as a rope supports one who 
is hanged.”^® In August the British situation was reviewed at 
the second congress of the Communist International at Mos- 
cow, where W MacLain (B.S P.) and Lenin himself put the 
case for affiliation with the Labour party and Sylvia Pankhurst 
(W.S.F.) and William Gallacher (Shop Steward and Workers’ 
Committee movement) opposed The conference upheld Len- 
in’s views.^^ Such authoritarian pronouncements were there- 
upon heeded by all the British parties, which met January 29- 
30, 1921, at Leeds to usher in the united Communist party of 
Great Britain.^® 

15 Commumst Review, I, No 6, pp 26-28 (October 1921). 

1® V. I Lenin, "Deft JVtng'* Commumsm, an Infantile Disorder (revised 
translation, London, 1934), p 68. 

1^ Report of the Second Congress of the Commumst Intemahonal (Mos- 
cow, 1920), pp 403-13 

The Commumst, February 5, 1921 ; Tom Bell, The British Communist 
Party A Short History (London, 1937), p. 62. See also the following study, 
chapter viii, “The British Labour Party and the Communists.” 
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The maneuvers of these small groups on the left fringe ap- 
peared less important than tendencies developing in the Inde- 
pendent Labour party. This body, whose 60,000 members 
contained a large proportion of the leadership of the labor 
movement, was affiliated to the International long before the 
Labour party organized and joined The LL P. was disgruntled 
when during the war the Labour party assumed direction of 
the international movement in Great Britain and denied sep- 
arate representation to its constituent socialist societies After 
the Berne conference the privilege was restored, which molli- 
fied the resentment somewhat.^^ At the same time there was a 
rising tide of enthusiasm over the possibilities of the Russian 
experiment and a strong yen toward Moscow A leading jour- 
nal editorialized • 

In Russia the boldest, the most interesting and wonderful experi- 
ment in the world^s history is taking place before our eyes Everyone 
who has the world^s happiness at heart should be watching that experi- 
ment and making notes , discussing it and examining it ; trying to find 
how far it is adaptable for their [.yec] own countries 

The strength of the sentiment for Russia was apparent in the 
first postwar conference. The executive proposed a declaration 
of adherence to the Berne resolution on democracy, which was 
consistent with the traditional Fabian program of the I L.P ; 
but, for fear of doing something that might be interpreted as 
unfriendly to the Soviet Republic, the resolution was voted 
down.^^ If these tendencies had carried the I L.P. into the com- 
munist movement, the cause of the Third International would 
have been much strengthened in Great Britain 

Three shades of opinion emerged in the I L.P. A right-wing 
group was convinced that the Third International was no satis- 

of the Nineteenth Annual Conference of the Labour Party 
(1919), pp 161-63, The British Socialist party, the National Socialist party, 
and the Fabian Society were likewise directly affiliated to the International 
and at the same time indirectly through the Labour party 
20 Bradford Pioneer, February 6, 1920 
Report of the Annual Conference of the ILP (1919), pp. 67-73 
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factory substitute for the apparently doomed Second. So long 
as the censorship cast some obscurity over the former’s tactics 
and goal, nevertheless, it was willing to discuss the possi- 
bility of reunion When the prospects of a reconstituted Second 
were at lowest ebb, even MacDonald and Snowden debated the 
desirability of a purge of the most conservative and nationalist 
elements from the Second as the necessary preliminary to a 
consolidated International.^^ MacDonald was for the moment 
sufficiently attracted by Russian political theory to advocate the 
addition to Parliament of a second chamber on a soviet basis 
On the fundamentals of evolutionary methods and democratic 
institutions, however, these men never wavered from their faith 
in the historic point of view of the I L.P. A statement of the 
party executive, dominated by the moderates, attempted to 
reconcile this position with their support of Russia against the 
powers : 

During a revolution there must be a revolutionary organisation, but 
International Socialism must not assume that such an organisation 
should be adopted as the ordinary structure of government. Therefore, 
whilst It should refuse to condemn revolutionary governments for de- 
parting from the rules and policies which must characterise the working 
of the Socialist State, the International ought to make it clear to the 
whole world that Socialism under normal conditions is not to be worked 
by those methods which revolutions may make temporarily necessary.^^ 

The executive’s memorandum insisted that this limited approval 
of a temporary dictatorship did not apply to democratic coun- 
tries and that no substitutes for political education and par- 
liamentary action existed 

Whatever small hopes MacDonald and Snowden may have 
had in the direction of Moscow were soon dissipated by a fuller 
knowledge of the Third’s position. The continual harping upon 
revolutionary tactics and dictatorship, together with the cease- 


22 Labour Leader, January 1, 29, February 12, 1920 

23 J, R. MacDonald, Parliament and Revolution (London, 1919), p 54 
Report of the Annual Conference of the LL,P. (1920), p. 31. 
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less flow of vituperative charges against moderate socialists, 
convinced them that the Third and British Labour were poles 
apart When, early in 1920, the Second showed signs of re- 
turning life and the council of action prepared for the meeting 
at Geneva, the I.L P right had turned completely away from 
the communists and looked with renewed hope to the Second.^® 

A large center group of the I L P assumed that the Second 
International was doomed but was suspicious of the Third. No 
more than the right was it inclined to accept the communist 
dogma; but, provided that the autonomy of national move- 
ments could be preserved, it was willing to negotiate for an in- 
clusive International Because the divisional conferences of late 
1919 and early 1920 showed rank-and-file sentiment markedly 
favorable to this point of view, the party executive took steps 
to get in touch with the similar, and larger. Continental parties 
that had broken with the Second without joining the Third On 
February 12, 1920, it requested the Swiss party to initiate a 
conference of these middle groups For the moment the I L P. 
right, discouraged over the postponement of the Geneva confer- 
ence and the doubtful future of the Second, acquiesced in this 
move.®® 

On the left, meantime, a minority consisting mostly of 
younger members enthusiastic over the Russian accomplish- 
ment was prepared to excuse the Bolshevik methods, accept the 
communist program, and join the Third International. The di- 
visional councils revealed the considerable strength of this wing 
in South Wales, Lancashire, along the Tyne, and, especially, in 
Scotland. It became apparent that at the coming party confer- 
ence a move would be made to affiliate the I.L.P to Moscow 

At the annual conference, April 4-6, 1920, at Glasgow the 


25 Labour Leader, February 12, 26, Apnl 1, 1920 

Report of the Annual Conference of the ILP (1920), pp 33-34; 
Labour Leader, March 25, 1920 

Labour Leader, Augu$t 7, 1919— February 12, 1920; Philip Snowden, 
An Autobwgraphy (London, 1934), II, 505. 
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sustained debate on the International revealed the depth of the 
divisions in the LL.P. Numerous speakers voiced the left point 
of view. Some expressed a readiness to follow Russia in armed 
revolution, while others thought industrial action would suffice 
in Great Britain. Many of them revealed they were acting in 
ignorance of the Third’s discipline, however, when they read 
democracy into its organization, hoped to find an easy autonomy 
compatible with affiliation, and believed that the only force con- 
templated was defensive Spokesmen of the center expressed 
their dissatisfaction with the Second and advocated secession 
but condemned violence and insisted upon an adequate explora- 
tion of the Third’s position before proceeding further Ramsay 
MacDonald and Mrs Philip Snowden alone voiced faith in the 
possibility of a revived and reinvigorated Second , but, in the 
hope of avoiding hasty and precipitate action, they acquiesced 
in the proposed investigation. The conference then by a vote of 
529 to 144 decided to leave the Second; but by 472 to 206 the 
center policy of a consultative conference won over the propo- 
nents of immediate adherence to the Third The I L P. re- 
mained a constituent of the Labour party, however, and thereby 
indirectly affiliated to the Second International.^® 

In accordance with the decisions of the Glasgow conference 
the I L.P. executive sent R C. Wallhead and Clifford Allen to 
Russia in the hope of clarifying some of the uncertainties about 
the Soviet Republic and the Third International They traveled 
with a delegation of nine from the Labour party and the Trades 
Union Congress sent to investigate economic and political con- 
ditions there. The LL.P. men carried a questionnaire which 
called for precise answers on the creed of communism, the dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat, the necessity of armed force, the in- 
sistence upon the soviet form of government, the attitude toward 
parliamentary democracy, the question of affiliation to the La- 
bour party, the degree of autonomy permitted constituent bodies 

Report of the Annual Conference of the LLP, (1920), pp 57-59, 66- 
86 , Labour Leader, April 8-22, 1920, 
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of the Third, and the attitude toward entering into negotiations 
with the center elements dissatisfied with the Second. During 
a visit of six weeks m Russia, they perceived that soviet forms, 
contrary to the assumption that they secured power for the pro- 
letariat, actually established the dictatorship of a small minority. 
Both delegates complained of the pontifical attitude of the 
leaders of the Third whose views appeared so colored by Rus- 
sian experience as to blind them to conditions elsewhere. Close 
acquaintance did not warm Wallhead and Allen with enthusiasm 
for the Third as it existed.^® 

The reply to the I L P. questionnaire contained little to con- 
ciliate socialists of the British tradition. While it asserted that 
communism was the purest essence of Marxism, at some length 
It reviewed the position of the other parties to prove that the 
right and center were traitors, to the cause The dictatorship of 
the proletariat, far from being unnecessary in Great Britain, 
was claimed to be particularly applicable in that country of 
merciless capitalist oppression The cherished belief that col- 
lectivism might be realized in any other way than by force was 
scouted as a childish dream, so that British workers were warned 
to prepare, not for an easy success by parliamentary action, but 
for victory by a heavy civil war.®® Parliament, as unsuitable for 
the exercise of the dictatorship of the proletariat, should be 
superseded by the soviet, but, during the preliminary struggle 
for power, it was both desirable and obligatory to utilize it as a 
sounding board for propaganda Members elected were dele- 
gates, strictly subordinate to the Communist party, and not 
popular representatives. Parties adhering to the Third must 
imbue themselves with the whole of its propaganda and policy 
The LL P. might remain affiliated to the Labour party, but 
only to carry on propaganda, to establish contact with the 

Report of the Annual Conference of the ILP (1921), pp 49-61. 

30 Both Wallhead and Allen reported that the absolute certainty of vio- 
lence was insisted upon even more strongly m conversation than in the docu- 
ment (Ibid., pp 54, 59.) 
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masses, and to separate the rank and file from their treacherous 
reformist leaders. In conclusion, the communists could see no 
good in entering a conference with the ‘‘diffident and decaying’’ 
center elements anxious to escape the Second but too timid to 
join the Third 

This candid avowal of ideals and tactics so contrary to those 
of the LL.P ended any possibility of immediate affiliation No 
comprehensive international was acceptable on the basis of auto- 
cratic domination by one member. A body that aimed openly at 
the disruption of the political and trade-union movements every- 
where could be a source only of perpetual discord The sugges- 
tion to remain inside the Labour party the better to sabotage it 
appeared most disingenuous No I L P. leader could be so naive 
as to Ignore the implications of the charge of treason It is 
hardly to be wondered that the executive prefaced its publica- 
tion of the reply with a scathing indictment of the Third In 
some quarters, however, a faint hope persisted that the doc- 
trinaire and dictatorial attitude of the Russians might be only a 
passing phase that would ultimately give way to a more mod- 
erate position, while on the radical left the communist tinge 
deepened 

The spirit of the Labour party leaders, meantime, rose some- 
what at the prospect of an early meeting at Geneva. In June the 
unanimity against the Third was revealed at the annual party 
conference at Scarborough, where a B.S P proposal to affiliate 
was defeated by a vote of 2,940,000 to 225,000, which was the 
heaviest majority registered on any division A motion to with- 
draw from the Second, however, received an unexpected meas- 
ure of support. Although it lost by 1,010,000 to 516,000, the 
size of the minority and the number of abstentions were indic- 

1 L P pamphlet, The LL P md the Third International (London, 
1920), pp. 13-63. 

Ibid , pp. 5-8, Bradford Pioneer, August 6, 1920; for a communist 
view see Ralph Fox, The Class Struggle m Bntcdn in the Epoch of Im* 
penalism Part 11' 1914-1923 (London, 1933), p 71 
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ative of the widespread discouragement among the rank and 
file over the outlook for the Second.^® 

At Geneva July 31-August 5, 1920, about one hundred dele- 
gates assembled to undertake the reconstitution of the Interna- 
tional. The British delegation of twenty-five,^^ the largest of 
all, together with those from Germany, Belgium, the Nether- 
lands, Denmark, and Sweden, constituted the kernel of the 
conference. In addition to the I L.P the major parties of Rus- 
sia, France, Italy, Austria, and the United States were absent. 
The emptiness of the hall, which at a prewar conference would 
have been crowded with eight or nine hundred delegates, em- 
phasized the losses Under the circumstances there was little 
reason for displays of enthusiasm, and the members soberly 
settled down to their program 

The British representatives were active in all the proceed- 
ings. The question of war guilt, which had to be faced at the 
outset, was stilled by a formula stating that the Imperial Ger- 
man government had committed grave crimes against civiliza- 
tion and that the majority socialists had not fought energetically 
enough against the militarism of their rulers. As French, Bel- 
gians, and Germans proved amenable to reason, the conference 
was able to proceed in better spirit than at Berne to the recon- 
struction of the International. The Labour party, as the strong- 
est loyal one, was asked to undertake negotiations with the 
absent organizations ; and the secretariat was to be moved from 
Brussels to London It was natural that the conference should 
turn to the British for this task, because their powerful party 

Report of the Twentieth Annual Conference of the Labour Party 
(1920), pp 172-74 

34 Labour party; W H Hutchinson, J R MacDonald, Sidney Webb, 
Mary Macarthur, Mrs Philip Snowden, Herbert Morrison, Thomas Shaw, 
W Adamson, Neil Maclean, Mrs Harrison Bell, F W Jowett, J Bromley, 
Susan Lawrence Trades Union Congress W. Thome, J H Thomas, 
H GJoslmg, John Hill, J B. Williams, R. B. Walker, W. J Davies, A B 
Swales Fabian Society : Dr. Ethel Bentham, Mrs. Sidney Webb, Dr Letitia 
Fairchild, Noel Buxton In the absence of Arthur Henderson, due to illness, 
Thomas Shaw was elected to preside at Geneva 
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was more likely to be heeded than the officials of a shrinking 
International Although the British preferred to see the Inter- 
national seated in a small country, they finally accepted the 
mandate on the understanding that it would be temporary. Of 
the new executive of nine, accordingly, Arthur Henderson, the 
president, J. H. Thomas, the treasurer, and J. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald were British 

After some attention to current political questions, the con- 
ference took up the important problems of socialization and the 
political system of socialism. Constructive work had already 
been done by commissions appointed at Lucerne and in detailed 
studies in Holland and England.^^ The resolution on socializa- 
tion called for the gradual, legal, and compensated substitution 
of the community for the capitalist and for production in the 
interest of society. Since Sidney Webb was a member of this 
committee, it is not surprising that the point of view was Fabian, 
with the obvious implication that slow but progressive methods 
would avoid the unhappy experiences of Russia The modera- 
tion of MacDonald and Mrs Webb was likewise manifest in 
the repudiation of violence and dictatorship and the reliance 
upon parliamentary democracy contained in the pronouncement 
on the political system of socialism. In a concession to the left, 
however, it was proposed that vocational groups participate in 
administration through industrial boards composed of repre- 
sentatives of the workers, the management, and the community : 
democracy in industry would parallel democracy in the state. 
In the debates over these resolutions more hostility was voiced 

Report of the Twenty- first Annual Conference of the Labour Party 
(1921), p. 227; International Labor Office, Studies and Reports, Series A, 
No 6 , The Congress of the Labour and Soctalist International, pp 5-6. 

Resolutions dealt with the Treaty of Versailles, the League of Nations, 
the International Labor Office, general principles for the economic recon- 
struction of Europe, and the application of the principle of self-determination* 
Report of the Twenty-first Annual Conference of the Labour Party (1921), 
pp. 222-27. 

87 Eg., Mr and Mrs Sidney Webb, A Constitution for the Soctahst 
Commonwealth of Great Britain (London, 1920) 
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against Bolsheviks than against capitalists. Thomas Shaw tem- 
porarily stepped out of the president’s chair to deliver an attack 
upon communism as he had observed it as a member of the re- 
cent Labour party commission of inquiry. The British, distrib- 
uted Moscow’s reply to the I.L P as a pamphlet. On the left 
of the British delegation were a few inclined to defend the 
Bolsheviks and to criticize the moderation of Geneva as timidity, 
but the balloting revealed their influence to be negligible 

In positive accomplishment the Geneva conference could 
point to a measure of reconciliation between late enemies, a new 
constitution, a program, and an organization which in time 
might reunite the forces of democratic internationalism It es- 
caped no one that the united nucleus was a small fraction of the 
prewar International Geneva was both the hope and the low 
point of the Second Even in the depths, nevertheless, the value 
of democracy as well as of internationalism was emphasized. 
The position relative to the Third was clarified. The Second 
was in open opposition to it; London and Moscow were poles 
apart, and the lines were drawn in the decisive contest for the 
leadership of world labor. At the moment the prestige of a 
successful revolution gave a decided advantage to the Third. 

While the Second gathered its remnants at Geneva, the jubi- 
lant forces of the Third assembled at Moscow. In view of recent 
accessions, President Zinoviev could truthfully boast in his 
opening address of triumphs at the Second’s expense He jus- 
tified the campaign against the latter, not as a war between 
factions o-f the same proletariat but as a class struggle against 
allies of the bourgeoisie. Lenin, who singled out MacDonald 
for especial notice, assailed the leaders of the Second as bour- 
geois pacifists and middle-class reformists. He portrayed the 
contest between the internationalists as an extension of the old 
Bolshevik-Menshevik conflict to a world platform. It was in 

ssiXO Studies, loc at, pp. 9-13, 19-28, Fortmghtly Remew, CXIV, 
995-1002 (December 1920) , Current History, XIII, 50-53 (October 1920) , 
New Statesman, August 14, 1920; Bradford Pioneer, August 20, 1920 
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this triumphantly aggressive mood that twenty-one uncom- 
promising conditions were laid down for the instruction o£ 
those parties that had deserted the Second and were negotiating 
with Moscow They insisted upon strict adherence to communist 
doctrine, a disciplined subordination to the Communist Inter- 
national, an absolute break with ‘"social patriotism” and “social 
pacifism,” and constant propaganda both against the bourgeois 
state, by illegal methods if necessary, and against the reformists 
in political parties and in trade unions alike The congress reit- 
erated the inadequacy of parliamentary methods, the necessity 
of a violent defeat of the bourgeoisie, and the frank avowal that 
if communists were elected to bourgeois parliaments it was not 
as legislators but as agitators detailed to work and destroy from 
within. For the hesitant center parties there were no conces- 
sions that would make smoother the road to Moscow 

The refusal of the warring Internationals to modify their 
respective positions hastened an organization of the center. The 
I.L P. assumed the initiative for an International sufficiently 
uniform and disciplined to prevent another debacle like that of 
1914 but with autonomy to leave the movement in each country 
to develop in accordance with its own traditions. Conferences 
followed at Berne, December 5-7, 1920, and then at Vienna, 
February 22-27, 1921, where 91 delegates assembled, includ- 
ing the I.L.P , the Russian Mensheviks, and the French, Aus- 
trian, German Independent, and American Socialist parties. 
They condemned the Second and Third alike as so doctrinaire 
as to make a fetish either of democracy or of dictatorship- The 
Third received more denunciation, however, because of its 
divisive tactics, which afforded the greater contrast to the more 
comprehensive position of the Vienna groups The outcome was 
the formation of the International Working Union of Socialist 
Parties, commonly called the Vienna Union and facetiously 


Report of the Second Congress of the Communist International (Mos- 
cow, 1920), pp 10-13, 29-31, 531-37, R W Postgate, The Workers* Inter- 
national (London, 1921), p 105 , Labour Leader, September 16-23, 1920 
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Styled the Two-and-a-half Intematianal, which was envisaged 
by its founders not as another International but as the agency 
for bringing a united one into existence In stating the basis for 
this last an emphasis upon autonomy coincided with LL.P. views 
but an equal insistence upon the necessity of dictatorial powers 
to break the inevitable resistance of the capitalist class distressed 
the delegates of that body The program granted that democ- 
racy afforded a favorable position for the workers in the class 
war but stated that the proletariat must be restricted neither to 
the democratic methods of the I L P and the Second nor, as 
the Third prescribed, to the mechanical imitation of Russia/® 
Without sanctioning violence in any way, the I.L P. dele- 
gates were inclined to apologize for the Continental socialists 
who had experienced revolution, felt obliged to justify it, and 
might at any moment be called upon to defend its results. As 
Ben Riley wrote ’ 

To our insular ears such phrases as massed strikes,’’ '^by armed 
rebellion,” ‘‘hy forcibly suppressing the bourgeoisie” appear to be very 
far away from realities But here in Central Europe . they are 
very real. . . 

Almost every country has recently gone through a violent revolu- 
tion, and the workers are expecting that every step they have gained 
they may be called upon at any moment to defend by force of arms 

The LLP. men, accordingly, prepared to emphasize the degree 
of autonomy permitted and to urge their party to enter the 
Vienna Union. R. C Wallhead and E. Shinwell accepted places 
upon the executive of nineteen and the former became one of 
the five members of the permanent bureau 

In the interval before the next I L P. conference, scheduled 
for March 27-29, 1921, at Southport, the left wing formed a 
provisional national committee to win the party for communism 

Report of the Annual Conference of the I LP (1921), pp 11-12, 33- 
47, 61~6S , Bradford Pioneer, December 3', 24, 1920 

Labour Leader, March 10, 1921 The I L P delegates at Vienna were 
R. C. Wallhead, chairman of the party, C R. Buxton, J H Hudson, Ben 
Riley, and E. Shinwell. 
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and the Third International It openly attacked, the “reformist” 
leaders in the manner approved by Moscow Its intervention in 
the East Woolwich by-election against MacDonald contributed 
to the loss of that seat for Labour. It assailed Snowden in the 
Labour Leader until he ceased to write for it In the branch 
meetings, however, its numerical weakness stood revealed and, 
whereas in the previous year it had actually carried several dis- 
tricts, it now lost by heavy majorities. At Southport, accord- 
ingly, the result was a foregone conclusion After pronouncing 
disapproval of “victory by heavy civil war” and vigorous resent- 
ment at the attacks upon the party leaders, affiliation to Moscow 
was rejected by a vote of 521 to 97. Most of the minority 
promptly withdrew and soon carried their small following into 
the Communist party, while the conference by a vote of 362 to 
32 decided to join the Vienna Union As the I L.P. retained 
membership in the Labour party, however, it still remained in 
the anomalous position of being indirectly affiliated to the Sec- 
ond International 

The British Labour party, meanwhile, was attempting to 
carry out the task assumed at Geneva In December 1920, a 
joint committee of the party and the T.U.C., consisting of Ar- 
thur Henderson, J. H. Thomas, H Gosling, and J. R. MacDon- 
ald, addressed a letter to all Socialist and Communist parties 
It defended the policies that under stress of war the majority 
parties had followed and asserted that the tragic divisions of the 
present were due not to them but to the tactics of the Bolsheviks 
after their successful stroke in Russia It concluded with a para- 
graph summing up their determination to base a revived Inter- 
national upon democratic socialism but ending on a somewhat 
incongruous note doubtless intended to reconcile the more revo- 
lutionary elements of Central Europe to their view: 

There must be no doubt as to the basis upon which a Socialist Inter- 
national has to be built. It must secure to each Socialist group freedom 

Report of the Annual Conference of the I L,P (1921), pp. 113-24, 
134, Laibour Leader, December 23, 1920, February 3, March 31, 1921, Daily 
Herald, March 28r-30, 1921 ; The Communist, March 26, 1921 
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to work in accordance with its own means towards its Socialist goal; 
there must be common determination to bring Socialism about ; it must 
be prepared to give international suppoit to all national strivings for 
liberty and self-government in ways determined by the nations them- 
selves, it must in no way reject (as is now being attempted in some 
quarters) but unequivocally support the democratic method as that 
proper to the countries that have already gone through their political 
revolutions, and that have been put in possession of the political weapon 
by reason of the insurrectionary movements of their proletariat in days 
gone by 

To this overture no response came either from the Com- 
munist parties or from the Vienna groups, which had pledged 
themselves to enter upon nO' separate negotiations with either 
International. It resulted that when an effort was made at Am- 
sterdam to secure a labor pronouncement on reparations, the 
Second International, the Trade Union International, and the 
Vienna Union sat apart and issued separate sets of resolutions 
as the expression of working-class opinion 

In annual conference at Brighton, June 21-24, 1921, the 
Labour party instructed its executive to reopen negotiations 
with the Vienna Union The latter agreed tO' consultative inter- 
views at London, October 19-20; but the question of commu- 
nist participation halted any progress toward unity. The Vienna 
delegates insisted upon their inclusion, while the Labour party 
refused to deal with any party whose methods appeared so dif- 
ferent as to render any real co-operation unlikely. The Vienna 
Union preferred to let the matter rest until the passage of time 
or the pressure of events should compel the two Internationals 
to adopt less unyielding positions; while the Labour party, 
which anticipated no compromise from the side of Moscow, 
felt involved in another impasse/® 

Report of the Twenty ’■first Annual Conference of the Labour Party 
(1921), p. 8 

Ibid , pp 8-10 

Report of the Twenty-second Annual Conference of the Labour Party 
(1922), pp 13-16; Labour Research Department, Monthly Circular, Vol 
IX, No 5 (new ser), pp 76-77. 
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About the time of this London conference, nevertheless, sig- 
nificant shifts of policy were under consideration in Russia. In 
order to escape economic chaos, the Soviet government launched 
its New Economic Policy, turned to the capitalist world for 
recognition, and sought financial aid. As the phase of active 
revolution appeared to be ended, the hope of solid achievement 
in one country began to supplant the ideal of immediate world 
revolution Such changes were inevitably reflected m the Third 
International. Although it had been founded to universalize 
the Russian tactics, in the present circumstances these would 
become a source of embarrassment Some modification would 
relieve the government of the charge of interference in the in- 
ternal affairs of other states, while a show of co-operation with 
moderate labor might turn hostile forces into friendly support 
for the forthcoming diplomatic contests with capitalist states. 
In August, accordingly, came the first intimation of a new 
policy, and in December the promulgation of the United Work- 
ing Class Front. By the early months of 1922 the Russians 
envisioned the possibility of going to the Genoa conference of 
the powers backed by the united workers of Europe 

Although British Labour suspected that the United Front 
very thinly masked certain dangers to those who joined it, the 
executive felt obliged to explore its possibilities. In the hope 
that practical co-operation might lead to closer association, it 
had meantime embarked upon an effort to secure common ac- 
tion with the Vienna Union on current political and economic 
problems. The latter had responded favorably, when the United 
Front pronouncement of Moscow, in part hastened by this rap- 
prochement of its rivals, broadened the possibilities of co-opera- 
tion. In the hope that a long-sought opportunity was at hand, 
the Vienna Union now urged a general conference to discuss 
working-class policy on the economic situation and a common 
defense against political reaction. A conference at Paris fol- 

Labour Monthly, II, 80 (January 1922), 111-32 (February 1922); 
Datly Herald, April 11, June 6, 1922. 
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lowed, February 4 - 6 , 1922, intended to present views on repara- 
tions and disarmament held by the workers of the five most 
interested countries. Delegates attended from the British La- 
bour party, the I.L.P , the Trades Union Congress, the Belgian 
Labor party, and the French Socialist party.*^ The Germans, 
both majority and independent, were prevented from coming by 
a railway strike and the Italian Socialist party by a ministerial 
crisis. The French and Italian communists were invited but, 
hostile to the United Front as a concession to reformism, re- 
fused to attend. The first attempt at an inclusive conference, 
accordingly, fell short of the intention, but an informal dis- 
cussion did take place on the reconstruction of the International. 
The members adjourned to hold a fuller meeting at Frankfort.^® 
At Frankfort, February 23—25, 1922, the executives of the 
Second International and the Vienna Union had a consultation 
which definitely strengthened the bonds between the two and 
advanced the reconstruction of the International. The Vienna 
Union urged an immediate meeting with the Third; but the 
Second insisted upon a preliminary one of committees from the 
three bodies to discover whether or not a sufficient basis for 
agreement actually existed The British in particular had doubts 
of Moscow because, even after the United Front pronounce- 
ment, the communist executive had reiterated its sole reliance 
upon dictatorship and some Russians still spoke candidly of an 
intention to capture the labor movement.^® The British were 
ready to attend a preliminary meeting of the three executives. 

The British delegates were Thomas Shaw, F W Jbwett, Ben Tillett, 
R C. Wallhead, Ben Riley, A. A Purcell, and W Gillies 

Report of the Tmenty-second Annual Conference of the Labour Party 
(1922), pi> 16-17, Report of the Proceedings of the Fifty-fourth Annual 
Trades Umon Congress (1922), pp ZIl-72; Labour Monthly, II, 79 (January 
1922), 126-28 (February 1922), Daily Herald, February 1, 1922, Labour 
Leader, February 9, 1922 

Radek wrote to a German colleague “By the split we have created a 
strengthened vanguard Now by the rallying cry of the 'United Front' we 
are trying to get hold of reserves " Report of the Twenty-second Annual 
Conference of the Labour Party (1922), p 17 
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but before entering a joint conference they asked reassurance 
that what the communists desired was really common action and 
not merely a better opportunity to attack socialists. They fur- 
ther reserved the right to raise the question of Georgia, where 
the Bolsheviks had overthrown a soaalist government, and that 
of the imprisonment of adherents of the Second in Russia. 
Following the executives’ session a delegate conference con- 
firmed the unity of outlook between Vienna and London on 
current political and economic issues.®® 

The British insistence upon an exploratory meeting led to a 
gathering of the three executives, April 2, at the Reichstag 
building in Berlin. British delegates present were J R. Mac- 
Donald, Thomas Shaw, and H. Gosling for the Second and 
Richard Wallhead for the Vienna ILjibn. Arthur MacManus 
and William Gallacher, were refused visas Other 

delegates for the Second came from Belgium, the German ma- 
jority, and, significantly, from Georgia. Although a degree of 
optimism existed m the Vienna Union, no one from the Second 
expected a real fusion to result They were openly skeptical of 
communist good faith but felt it worth while to investigate the 
possibility of co-operation for limited and specific objectives. 

Adler of the Vienna Union, who presided, opened the ses- 
sions with aft appeal for unity. Clara Zetkin stated the com- 
munist position as opposed to fusion but hopeful of a united 
front against world capital. Vandervelde frankly voiced the 
Second’s mistrust based upon the communist tactics of cell- 
building in trade uniofts, the invasion of Georgia, and the im- 
prisonment of socialists, all of which would have to be satisfac- 
torily settled before the Second would consider any measure of 
co-operation. On these issues the Vienna Union supported the 
Second. Some days of acrid discussion consisting largely of 

Report of the Twenty^second Annual Conference of the Labour Party 
(1922), pp. 18, 26-30j British delegates at Frankfort were Thomas Shaw 
and F W. Jowett for the Labour party, Ben Tillett and A A Purcell for 
the T.UC; R. C. Wallhead and Francis Johnson for the ILP. , and 
W. Gillies, secretary 
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charge and countercharge followed It was ominous that it 
turned not upon the '‘capitalist offensive’’ or the approaching 
Genoa conference, but always on the three issues presented by 
Vandervelde In defense Radek insisted that Georgia had been 
used as a counterrevolutionary base, that cell-building was 
merely an exercise of the ordinary democratic right to propa- 
gate theoretical views, and that the Third would have as just a 
claim to investigate the murders of Karl Liebknecht and Rosa 
Luxemburg as the Second had to participate in trials at Moscow 
It was clear that any large measure of agreement was impos- 
sible; but sufficient compromises were obtained to save the con- 
ference from immediate and absolute breakdown. The Third 
agreed to allow representatives of the Second to defend the 
accused socialists in a public trial and to assist in the collection 
and examination of evidence concerning Georgia, but refused 
to yield on cell-building. Its hope for a general conference con- 
temporary with that at Genoa was denied ; but workers’ demon- 
strations were to be held on the opening date of the latter 
The Second agreed to a general conference in principle but made 
it practically impossible of fulfilment by insisting upon a “writ- 
ten and precise” answer from the Third on the abandonment 
of cell-building, acceptance of the principle of self-determina- 
tion, and respect for freedom of opinion As this represented 
the maximum of agreement possible at the moment, on April 5 
the conference adjourned. Any further progress was left in the 
hands of a committee of nine, consisting of three from each 
executive, which was to plan a later meeting of the executives 
or, if feasible, a conference on a wider basis, and would mean- 
time attempt a reconciliation of the rival trade-union Inter- 
nationals.®^ 

The committee of nine was set up ; but, before it could meet, 
events did much to insure its failure. Sections affiliated to the 

Report of the Twenty-second Anwml Conference of the Labour Party 
(1922), pp 19-22; Communist Review, HI, 2-4, 52-58 (May 1922), 74-76 
(June 1922) ; Labour Magamne, I, 36-39 (May 1922) ; New Statesman, 
April 15, 19^, Daily Herald, April 4-7, 1922 
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two Internationals loudly voiced their mutual suspicions and in 
some countries indulged in active hostilities The International 
Federation of Trade Unionists in session at Rome flatly refused 
to consider an accommodation with its Red rival. Reports from 
Moscow revealed a campaign of abuse against Vandervelde 
and the commission sent tO' aid in the defense of the accused 
Social Revolutionaries. In Georgia tlie conduct of the new So- 
viet appeared like that of old Russia 

When at last on May 23 the Committee of Nine assembled 
in Berlin, the discussion turned on the Second's demand for 
guarantees. MacDonald complained of the attacks on Vander- 
velde, the continued repression of Georgia, and the persistence 
of cell-building. The events of the last seven weeks, it was af- 
firmed, justified the suspicion that the United Front was de- 
signed to embarrass and entrap the Second Once more the 
fundamental differences between the two Internationals were 
emphasized and obviously until they were removed no general 
conference was possible. Radek, speaking for the Third, was 
equally irreconcilable He insisted upon a conference simulta- 
neously with the investigation of Georgia. He accused the Sec- 
ond of sabotaging the United Front and again repudiated the 
charge of disrupting the trade unions. As both Internationals 
had clearly hardened in their respective positions, the Vienna 
delegates realized that reconciliation was hopeless. When Adler 
stated the obvious fact that the necessary mimmum of agree- 
ment did not exist, the representatives of the Third promptly 
withdrew. The Berlin conference, accordingly, served only to 
emphasize the present impossibility of even a limited agreement 
between the forces of socialism and communism The only 
hopeful sign was in the many points upon which the London 
and Vienna groups could find common ground.®^ 

The failure at Berlin ended the possibility of any deal with 

Report of the Twenty-second Annual Conference of the Labour Party 
(1922), pp 22-24, Labour Research Departments, Monthly Cwcular, July 1, 
1922, pp 92-93, Labour Leader, June 1, 1922, Daily Herald, May 8, 25, 26, 
June 1, 6, 7, 17, 19, 1922 
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Moscow so far as the Second was concerned. With practical 
unanimity its next conference, held at London, June 18-19, 
1922, refused to contemplate any further approach to the Com- 
munist International and, instead, initiated overtures to Vienna 
for a united socialist front At first they met with no response, 
because the Vienna Union held the Second partly responsible 
for the disagreement at Berlin As the Moscow trials pro- 
gressed, however, the evidence of political motive and unfair 
conduct so alienated the Vienna executive that it publicly 
branded Russian justice as “barbaric” and a “transparent act 
of vengeance wrought upon political opponents The attitude 
of the Russians made the overtures of the Second appear more 
attractive. 

Events thenceforth moved rapidly to bring the right and 
center socialists together In Germany, in the days following 
the murder of Rathenau, fears for the safety of the republic 
finally ended the long schism between the Majority Socialists 

53 Arthur Henderson presided over this conference His address, as re- 
ported m the Daily Herald, June 19, 1922, states concisely his view of the 
differences between British Labour and the Russian communists 

“The difference between British Labour and the Russian Communists 
was the difference between democracy and dictatorship, between a political 
method which trusted and derived its strength from the people, and a politi- 
cal method which made use of a dictatorship in the name of the people but 
without their consent 

“London believed that Socialism would proceed step by step from one 
industry to another, and, in general, would exclude expropriation of private 
property without compensation Moscow believed that emphasis should be 
placed on the violent seizure of power and on expropriation without compen- 
sation. 

“British Labour believed absolutely in equality of franchise m both sexes, 
without exclusion on ground of race, religion, or occupation Russian Com- 
munists, on the other hand, had practically disfranchised the peasants, and 
had also disfranchised their political opponents, including Socialists. They 
despised free speech, free Press, and free election British Labour would 
always resist any such attacks on popular liberty 

“These were the questions of principle which divided them — stated m 
their most extreme form They were fundamental, perhaps unbridgeable, 
differences ” 

Daily Herald, June 19, 1922 
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and the Independents The formation of a bloc in the Reichstag 
in July was followed three months later by party reunion at 
Nuremberg. The Vienna Union, accordingly, lost one of its 
strongest supporters. The victory of fascism in Italy, the 
strengthened position of the dictatorship in Hungary, and, later, 
the French invasion of the Ruhr were, moreover, interpreted 
by socialists as ominous advances on the part of world capital. 
New dangers tended to obliterate old lines of division. If, as 
seemed likely, socialists were confronted with the threat of 
another war, it behooved them to meet it undivided In Sep- 
tember 1922 the Vienna executive concluded that socialist unity 
could no longer wait upon the communists On December 10- 
15, 1922, and again on January 24-27, 1923, it consulted with 
the Second at The Hague, where it announced its readiness to 
assist in preparing a workers’ world conference A joint com- 
mittee to arrange the details for such a meeting at Hamburg on 
May 20, 1923, was the outcome.®® 

At Cologne on January 5-6, 1923, the joint committee pre- 
pared the agenda and issued the invitation for Hamburg In 
addition to being a socialist reunion, it proposed to discuss a 
program of social reform and formulate a policy to combat in- 
ternational reaction. The invitation was extended to all parties 
which would accept (1) independent political and industrial 
action as the means for the economic emancipation of the 
workers, (2) unity of the Amsterdam trade-union Interna- 
tional as an absolute essential, (3) peace resolutions adopted 
at The Hague conference of the previous December as the basis 
of action in a threat of war, (4) adherence solely to* the new 
Labor and Socialist International, and (5) recognition that this 
International was as essential in war as in peace. The first two 

5® Report of the Twenty-third Ammal Conference of the Labour Party 
(192S), pp 4“5, 28-33; Labour Research Department, Monthly Circular, 
November 1, 1922, pp 186-87, Labour Monthly, III, 243, 24S (October 
1922). 

British delegates at Cologne were Arthur Henderson and Thomas 
Shaw of the Second International and R. C. Wallhead of the Vienna Union 
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provisions would please the adherents of the Second Interna- 
tional by excluding the revolutionaries of the extreme left, 
while the third and fifth would satisfy the Vienna Union, which 
actively resented the entry of rightist parties into national coali- 
tions Although this approach of the Vienna groups to the 
Second brought the usual charges of deliberate treachery from 
the communists, other sections of the labor movement were re- 
lieved at the prospect of an early end to the prolonged schism. 
In Great Britain Ae Independent Labour party conference rati- 
fied the policy by a five-to-one majority.'^ 

The British delegation was one of the largest when. May 21- 
23, 424 men and women representing 43 parties in 30 countries 
met at Hamburg '‘® When on the eve of the mam conference 
the organizing committee met to determine the main lines of 
action, Ledebour of the former German Independents led the 
last futile opposition to the dissolution of the Vienna Union. 
After the formal opening most of the work was done in com- 
mittees on: (1) the impenalist peace, (2) international action 
against world reaction, (3) the eight-hour day, and (4) organi- 
zation of the new International In all these committees British 
members took leading parts. It was Sidney Webb who reported 
the resolution on the workings of the Treaty of Versailles and 

Report of the Twenty-third Annual Conference of the Labour Party^ 
(1923), pp. 5-6; Report of the Annual Conference of the I,L.P (1923), pp. 
80^86 

Labour party . Sidney Webb, Fred Jowett, Dr Ethel Benthara, Susan 
Lawrence Trade Union Congress* J Bromley, Will Thorne British mem- 
bers of the Second International executive: Arthur Henderson, J Ramsay 
MacDonald, H Gosling, J H Thomas. Independent Labour party* H. N. 
Brailsford, C. R Buxton, Ben Riley, R Wallhead, J. Wheatley, Qifford 
Allen, J. H Hudson, John Scurr, W. H. Ayles. Social Democratic Federa- 
tion T Kennedy Fabian Society Mrs Sidney Webb. Secretary of the 
delegation * W Gillies 

Parliamentary duties prevented MacDonald's attendance Although the 
members went to Hamburg as one delegation, the socialist societies, as in 
prewar days, were permitted to select their own representatives Denial of 
this privilege had rankled with the ILP. ever since the time of the pro- 
posed Stockholm conference of 1917. 
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J. H. Thomas that for the eight-hour day. Arthur Henderson, 
Labour’s organizing genius, was naturally placed on the com- 
mittee on the new International. The report, which was adopted, 
provided for the dissolution of the existing bodies and the 
creation of a new Labor and Socialist International. It was to 
have an executive of thirty-four members, a bureau of nine for 
emergency action, an administrative committee which should 
act between the sessions of the executive, and a triennial gen- 
eral congress. At all times there should be close co-operation 
with the International Federation of Trade Unions and the 
International Co-operative Alliance in order to co-ordinate the 
advance of labor on its threefold front 

The conference looked to British Labour for the success of 
the new International The secretariat was placed at London 
with Tom Shaw as joint secretary with Adler of Austria H. 
Gosling was treasurer Henderson was elected chairman of 
the executive, of which MacDonald and J H. Thomas were 
also members. The administrative committee consisted of eight 
Britons and one Austrian, as it included the two secretaries, the 
treasurer, and the three British members of the executive, to- 
gether with Sidney Webb, Clifford Allen, and Richard Wall- 
head In the trieimial congresses Great Britain and Germany 
with thirty each were allotted the greatest number of votes. 
There was no doubt as to which party would guide the Inter- 
national through its years of recovery. 

The new constitution defined the International as a union 
of parties which recognized the existence of the class struggle, 
a socialist state as the desired objective, and independent politi- 
cal and industrial action as the means. The British party, as 
heretofore, interpreted these terms with Fabian latitude. The 
Independent Labour party delegates were responsible for a 
clause keeping the door open for other groups still outside the 
International. This move pleased the constituent elements of 
the Vienna Union without alarming the others, because com- 
munists could not accept the constitution and retain their dis- 
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tinctive tactics A further concession to the Vienna view was 
a provision that membership in a coalition government was in- 
compatible with a seat on the International executive Finally, 
the Labor and Socialist International was stated to be as essen- 
tial in war as in peace. Such a provision, it was hoped, might 
prevent the recurrence of the divided counsels of 1914 and the 
abdication of the cause of labor at a time when united action 
might be most imperative 

On all these measures the conference manifested its una- 
nimity, but the resolution on working-class action against in- 
ternational reaction, reported by H. N. Brailsford, contained 
references to Russia that provoked dissension The atmosphere 
of the conference was strongly anticommunist, owing m part 
to the presence of Russian emigre socialists and to the Germans 
who stood in fear of their own communists. So, against the 
advice of the British delegation, the resolution went beyond a 
condemnation of the departure from democracy and the perse- 
cution of socialists and in some detail called on the Russians to 
set their house in order. The British, who considered this move 
as exceeding the need of defining the differences between the 
Internationals and an unjustified interference in the internal 
affairs of Russia, abstained from voting on this resolution. At 
the same time Henderson attacked Curzon's Russian policy and 
the British delegates joined in a strongly worded protest against 
it. The British labor movement thereby maintained consistency 
in its attitude toward Russia by endeavoring to distinguish be- 
tween the propriety of combating communist tactics abroad and 
an interference in the domestic problems of the Soviet.®® 

The delegates returned from Hamburg to report a difficult 
task successfully completed Without dissent the party confer- 
ence welcomed the reunion of democratic international social- 
ism. It was a sign of returning confidence and strength that the 
Trades Union Congress, which since 1917 had co-operated with 

Report of the Twenty-thtrd Annual Conference of the Labour Party 
(1923), pp 7-lS, New Leader, June 1, 1923, Daily Hercdd, May 22^25, 1923* 
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the Labour party in political matters and had been jointly re- 
sponsible for affiliation to the International, now severed its 
relations with the new Labor and Socialist International All 
political work was thereafter left to the party and all industrial 
problems to the T.U In the new International British 
Labour dominated. In view of this fact it could easily refute 
Conservative charges that affiliation compelled it to take orders 
from ‘‘alien Communists and cnmmals It could afford to 
ignore the old communist accusations of treachery, splitting the 
labor movement, and paving the way for fascism That the 
country at large had confidence in the party is shown by the 
rapid increase in its voting strength and the welcome given 
within a year to a Labour government 

The events of these critical years left their impression upon 
the British Labour party. From time to time the example of a 
temporary success elsewhere or the emergence of some pressing 
danger has brought an appeal from leftists for a reconsideration 
of the tactics of the United Front Largely because of memo- 
ries of communist policy toward the socialist parties and the 
International during the postwar years these moves have failed 
utterly. In spite of ominous trends and serious crises the party 
has shown an aversion to any course that would endanger its 
ideals of liberty and democracy for the sake of an alliance with 
those who uphold the necessity of violence and the principles 
of dictatorship. 

Report of the Fifty- fifth Annml Trades Union Congress (1922), pp. 
81, 239-42 

Quotations from Conservative papers given in the I.L.P. Weekly 
Notes for Speakers, December 20, 1923. 

Labour Monthly, III, 131-36 (September 1922) , Communist Remew, 
IV, 114-20 (July 1923). 



VIIL THE BRITISH LABOUR PARTY AND 
THE COMMUNISTS 


In the two decades following the World War, the problem 
of Labour party relations with the communists figured promi- 
nently in British politics. The questions of affiliation and of 
co-operation in some form of united front were raised repeat- 
edly among sections of the workers, particularly where chronic 
distress made despairing men friendly to advocates of quick 
and positive action. They came, too, from some of the socialist 
intellectuals who had found their reasons in the situation abroad 
rather than at home because they attributed the downfall of 
democracy in Central and Eastern Europe to the weakness of 
a divided labor movement The success of united-front tactics 
in the 1936 elections in Spain and France momentarily seemed 
to prove the point and to indicate that, as part of a world move- 
ment against fascism, some sort of union in Britain was essen- 
tial Toward collaboration in any form with communists, how- 
ever, the responsible leaders of the Labour party and the great 
majority of their followers remained consistently opposed. 
Their conviction rested, in part, upon the practical fact that the 
adherence of the few thousand communists would repel a far 
greater number of voters and at the same time would furnish 
conservative opponents with a good weapon for attack. More 
fundamental in determining the point of view, however, was 
the experience of the years immediately following the World 
War which revealed the vital differences between the two par- 
ties on the issue of dictatorship or democracy Dealings with 
the communists, it was believed, would imply a slackening of 
faith in political democracy, strengthen the forces of reaction, 
and delay the victory of socialism in Great Britain. As old as 
the Labour party itself, moreover, was the determination not to 
weaken its organization or dilute its program by alliances for 
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temporary objectives with elements either to the left or to the 
right. In relations with the communists, accordingly, the party 
consistently maintained the position adopted shortly after con- 
tact with them. 

In spite of a theoretically scientific Marxian analysis of social 
forces and rigid orthodoxy of doctrine, Communist policy in 
England has savored of expediency. From the establishment of 
the Communist party in 1920 down to 1928, its tactics were to 
accept the Labour party as the political expression of the entire 
British working-class movement, to permeate or get inside it, 
to alienate the rank and file from its leaders, and to capture it 
for its own instrument. The frustration of these designs was 
followed by five years of independent action and open conflict. 
In 1933, because of the Nazi victory in Germany, the Brit- 
ish Communists assumed the advocacy of the united front. 
Throughout these fluctuations of policy there was a large meas- 
ure of dependence upon the decisions of the congresses of the 
Third International in Moscow. 

Modem communism in Great Britain derived its inspiration 
from revolutionary Russia Although the entire British labor 
movement was profoundly affected by the events of 1917, it was 
only the left fringe that was ready to- base its philosophy upon 
Russian experience Certain groups and individuals, mostly at 
odds with the Labour majority on points of theory and tactics 
even before they differed on the question of the war, at once 
avowed a liking for soviets and communism Although activity 
and influence were disproportionate to numbers, they totaled 
hardly one per cent of Labour’s voting strength. The largest 
organization was the British Socialist party, with approximately 
8,000 members. After breaking with its founder, Henry M. 
Hyndman, on the issue of the war, it was uneasy in its affiliation 
to the Labour party It ardently welcomed the Russian Revolu- 
tion and became an early adherent of the Third International 
In Glasgow and the north was the smaller Socialist Labour 
party, which long had held views on industrial unionism and 
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direct action that predisposed it to- favor the soviets. In Lon- 
don's East End was the Workers' Socialist Federation, founded 
by Sylvia Pankhurst and composed largely of individuals with 
a background of militancy in the suffragist movement and with 
a lively hope of transforming society by revolutionary industrial 
action This body was the first in Great Britain to assume the 
name of Communist^ On the left of the Independent Labour 
party, larjfest of the socialist parties, were elements impatient 
with the reformism of MacDonald as only a pale reflection of 
the light shining in Russia In the factory centers the Shop 
Steward and Workers' Committee movement, purely industrial 
in origin but with a political bent after the unrest of 1917, crys- 
tallized much of the discontent and precipitated many of the 
strikes unsanctioned by official leadership Such were the or- 
ganizations that, together with numerous small groups that 
sprang up everywhere under the impulse to follow the Russian 
way, furnished the material for British communism.^ 

The fusion of these miscellaneous elements into a united 
Communist party required three years In the summer of 1918 
the Workers' Socialist Federation approached the British So- 
cialist party on the subject of union; but E. C Fairchild, chair- 
man of the latter, was unwilling to yield his ideals of parlia- 
mentary democracy in favor of soviets and dictatorship. By 
the following year the rank and file of the BSP. had moved 
rapidly beyond the position of their chairman and were ready to 
ballot on joining the Communist or Third International. This 
body, organized at the Moscow congress of March 2-6, 1919, 
and generally known as the Comintern, now urged the forma- 
tion of a united party in Great Britain. In April the British 
Socialist party, the Socialist Labour party, the Workers' So- 
cialist Federation, and the Soutih Wales Socialist Society met 

^ Workers' Dreadnought (organ of the W S F ), June 14, 1919 

2 The B S P , the S L P , and the Shop Stewards were among" the groups 
included in the Bolshevik invitation of January 19*19 to come to Moscow to 
aid in forming the Third International 
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to discuss the question Referenda to their respective branches 
prolonged the negotiations throughout the year and resulted in 
splitting the S L P. The S.L.P. executive, which opposed the 
move, expelled its leading members, Arthur MacManus, Wil- 
liam Paul, and Thomas Bell, who, however, carried the majority 
of the party with them as the Communist Unity Group Early 
in 1920 another senes of conferences followed, during which 
an attempt was made to draw the Independent Labour party 
into the movement This body, far exceeding the communist 
groups in importance and size, was at this time much agitated 
over its imminent withdrawal from the Second International 
and the question of joining the Third A strong minority was 
both willing and ready to take the Moscow road If the I L P. 
could have been persuaded to join the movement, the com- 
munist cause in Great Britain would have been furthered appre- 
ciably. A joint conference was held, but it came to naught when, 
after listening to Arthur MacManus present the communist 
case, Philip Snowden, the chairman, declared that to replace 
the ideal of the evolutionary transformation of a democratic 
society with the methods of communism would involve the sur- 
render of all the I L P. had cherished throughout its lifetime 
of nearly thirty years ® 

In the unity conferences the communist groups easily reached 
agreement on the basis of acceptance of the soviet system, the 
dictatorship of the proletariat, and the Third International, but 
not on political methods or affiliation to the Labour party. 
The W.S.F. opposed parliamentary action as futile and advo- 
cated control of industry as the agency for achieving the ideal 
society. While the 'other groups conceded that political action 
was of only limited value, they insisted that it remained a useful 
method of stimulating the revolutionary fervor of the working 
classes and that the House of Commons still afforded an excel- 
lent sounding board for their propaganda. On affiliation to the 


® Workers^ Dreadmught, February 21, March 20, April 3, May 15, 1920; 
Tom Bell, The Bnttsh Communist Party (London, 1937), pp. 50-52. 
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Labour party the B.S.P. stood alone. Membership in that great 
federation, it urged, would enable the new party to establish 
that relation with the masses which would prevent it from be- 
coming a doctrinaire sect. The other groups, however, ridiculed 
the Labour party as “a bourgeois opportunist oufit” more in- 
terested in class collaboration than in class war. To join it would 
be to deceive the masses and hamper the revolutionary move- 
ment, whereas, taking the long view, independence would de- 
velop leadership and strength * 

The unity group of the S.L P. joined the B.S.P. in agreeing 
to submit their differences to a delegate conference the decisions 
of which were to be accepted by the participants. The W S.F., 
however, foreseeing that it would be outnumbered, refused to 
enter a binding conference. Instead, it stole a march on the 
other parties and, on June 19, 1920, with the aid of seven small 
local societies, formed the Communist party (British Section of 
the Third International) on the basis of complete abstention 
from parliamentary action.' 

The other groups proceeded with their plans for amalgama- 
tion. They issued a call for the formation of a Communist 
party that would be “a party of action” and “wage the class 
war up to the point of revolution.”® Among the nationally 
known delegates who met at London, July 31-August 1, 1920, 
were Arthur MacManus and William Paul of the S.L.P., A. A. 
Watts of the B.S P., William Mellor of the Daily Herald staff, 
and 'Robert Williams of the National Amalgamated Labourers 
Union. The convention was unanimous in agreeing upon the 
replacement of parliamentary democracy by soviet communism 
and upon the necessity of utilizing a dictatorship to crush the 
inevitable capitalist opposition. By a vote of 186 to 19 it repu- 
diated the reformist view that the social revolution could be 

* Workers^ Dreadnought, February 21, May IS, July 24, 1920, Communist 
Review, I, No. 6, p. 26 (October 1921). 

® Workers’ Dreadnought, June 26, July 3, 1920 

« Manifesto printed in Bell, British Commmist Party, pp. 53-55. 
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achieved by constitutional means. Parliaments and elections 
should be utilized for purposes of propaganda, but any Com- 
munist elected to office held his mandate from, and was respon- 
sible to, the party and was m no sense answerable to the con- 
stituency for which he happened to sit. The warmest debate 
was over relations with the Labour party. Affiliation was car- 
ried by the narrow margin of 100 to 85 on the argument that 
entrance would afford a great tactical advantage for combating 
the reactionary leaders and, like participation in Parliament, 
would provide a fine platform for propaganda. On this basis 
the Communist party was founded.’^ 

In closing the debate on the critical points still dividing the 
Communist parties the influence and advice of Lenin was de- 
cisive. Both groups were represented at Moscow at the Second 
Congress of the Third International. In letters to Sylvia Pank- 
hurst, Lenin, meantime, had expressed his opinion that the 
tactics of the W.S.F. were a deviation from the correct party 
line. He followed in June 1920 with a pamphlet on 
Wing'^ Communism in which he dealt at length with the British 
situation ® He emphasized the necessity of establishing contact 
with the masses and the stupidity of any tactics that abandoned 
the politically backward workers to the unchecked influence of 
the reactionary trade-union and political leaders. Parliaments 
might be obsolete in a developed communist state, but, in order 
to pave the way for the soviets, it was necessary to get inside 
and disrupt those existing. Although the Labour party was de- 
nounced as hopelessly reactionary the Hendersons and Snow- 
dens, he said, should be helped to power so that the ensuing 
revelation of their worthlessness- would facilitate their over- 
throw. ‘T want to support Henderson with my vote in the same 
way as a rope supports one who is hanged, was the simile by 


Daily Herald, August 2, 1920 ; Labour Leader, August 5, 1920 
8 V I Lemn, "^Left Wing** Communism, an InfanhU Disorder (revised 
translation, London, 1934), pp. 36f-77, Worker/ Dreadnought, July 31, 1920, 
Egon Wertheimer, Portrait of the Labour Party (London, 1929), p 31 
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which Lenin instructed British Communists m their duties 
toward Bntish Labour® 

At Moscow the debate was continued The representatives 
of the Shop Stewards’ movement — Gallacher, Ramsay, and 
Tanner — ^together with Sylvia Pankhurst of the W.S.F., spoke 
against joining the Labour party. Lenin, himself, put the case 
for affiliation. Although in his view the Bntish Labour party 
was controlled by “the worst bourgeois elements,” he regarded 
it as unique in that its federal character enabled it to become the 
comprehensive organization of the British working class. Af- 
filiation, therefore, was not only permissible but even desirable. 
Instead of being a case of reprehensible class collaboration, the 
communist role in it would be that of a vanguard leading the 
masses.^® 

After this direct appeal from Lenin the Congress undertook 
to end the bickerings of the British groups by voting 48 to 24 
to accept his view Under the same inspiration the Comintern 
executive ordered the British to meet within four months to 
compose their differences In accordance with these instruc- 
tions 170 delegates met at Leeds, January 29-30, 1921, to com- 
plete their union The I L.P. left wing was not included as 
yet because its members awaited the result of their efforts at 
the coming party conference to swing the entire organization 
into the movement. The W.S.F., although still unconvinced of 
the efficacy of political action, obeyed the Comintern’s injunc- 
tion, so that from this conference emerged the Communist party 
of Great Britain.^ 

® Lenin, ^'Left Wmg'' Commumsm, p 68 
Report of the Second Congress of the Communist International (Mos- 
cow, 1920), pp 70-71, 409-13 

The Comitern executive listed the following groups : (1) United Com- 
munist party, (2) Communist party (British Section of the Third Inter- 
national), (3) Shop Stewards, (4) Socialist Labour party, (S) ILP left 
wing, (6) Scottish Communist Labour party, (7) Welsh groups, (8) Irish 
Communists (on a federal basis). Workers' Dreadnought, September 25, 
October 2, 1920, January 15, 1921. 

12 C ommunut, February 5, 1921 Sylvia Pankhurst was soon expelled 
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In the meantime, shortly after the formation of the United 
Communist party in 1920 a request was tendered for ajOEiliation 
to the Labour party. This letter of August 10, signed by Arthur 
MacManus and Albert Inkpin, chairman and secretary, respec- 
tively, was little more than a quotation of their convention's 
resolutions favoring soviets through dictatorship, repudiating 
reformist views of social change by means of parliamentary 
action, and deciding for affiliation to the Labour party. The 
Labour executive promptly declined the request with a brief state- 
ment that the new party's objects did not appear to be in accord 
with the constitution, principles, and program of the Labour 
party.’-® This generalization brought a request for a more de- 
tailed explanation of the implied criticism of the Communists' 
aims and methods. Whereas the application of August 10 con- 
tained the resolutions stressing the difference between Com- 
munists and Labour, this second letter emphasized the degree of 
accord Since admission was requested on the same footing 
as the Independent Labour party and other socialist groups, it 
was argued that exclusion was not logically possible. The com- 
munication stated : 

The Communist Party, in deciding to make application for affiliation 
to the Labour Party, did not suppose that the whole of its principles, 
methods and policy would find acceptance on the part of those who at 
present constitute the Executive of the Labour Party. But it under- 
stood the Labour Party to be so catholic in its composition and consti- 
tution that it could admit to its ranks all sections of the working-class 
movement that accept the broad principle of independent working-class 


from the party, however, when she refused to turn over her paper, the 
Workers^ Dreadnought, to the control of the central committee. As an in- 
dependent Communist she reverted to her antiparhamentary position. 

IS The Commumst, September 16, 1920, commented on this reply ^‘To 
be quite frank we never supposed they were Our worst enemy will not 
accuse us of ever pretending they were ” 

For the correspondence between MacManus and Arthur Henderson, 
secretary of the I^abour party, see Report of the Twenty- first Annua! Con- 
ference of the Labour Party (1921), pp l$-22 
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political action, at the same time granting them freedom to propagate 
their own particular views as to the policy the Labour Party should pur- 
sue and the tactics it should adopt4^ 

Arthur Henderson replied for the Labour executive stating that 
the differences between the two were not temporary or sec- 
ondary m importance, but fundamental and insuperable. He 
cited Communist utterances to support his charge that the latter 
were less concerned with the Labour ideal of union for inde- 
pendent working-class action than with the desire to get within 
the party in order the better to effect its capture or disruption, 
A third Communist communication added nothing tO' previous 
statements of position and elicited in reply only the information 
that the matter would be reported in June 1921 to the next 
annual conference 

In the year 1920 an adherent of the Labour party might have 
found difficulty in arriving easily at a decision on the question 
of the admission of the Communist party : As the Communists 
pointed out, the political party was onginally conceived of, by 
Keir Hardie and his colleagues, as an all-embracing alliance 
of the labor movement The federal organization had been 
adopted to make that objective possible and, as conservative 
and moderate trade unionists were included along with out- 
right socialists, his ideal had been in large measure achieved 
The B.S.P. was admitted with its interpretation of Marxism 
so revolutionary as to facilitate the passage of most of its mem- 
bers over to communism. The party had never indulged in 
heresy hunts or purges, so that during the war, much as the 
pacifist and dissident elements had been disliked, there had been 
no move toward their expulsion If the objective still remained 
of making the party the complete political expression of the 
working-class movement, it was possible to argue that the 
Communists should be admitted. At the moment thousands of 
disillusioned Liberals, taking advantage of the individual mem- 

Report of the Twenty-first Animd Conference of the Labour Party 
(1921), p 20 
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bership provided by the new constitution of 1918, were flock- 
ing into the party. The welcome extended to these middle-class 
and even aristocratic elements might appear as a glaring con- 
trast to the exclusion of bona fide working men, some of whom 
had to their credit a lifetime of devotion to the movement. To 
balance a strengthened right wing it might be of some advantage 
to maintain a revolutionary left. Communists, with their ad- 
mitted enthusiasm and enterprise, might provide valuable ‘‘gin- 
ger^’ and leaven. Finally, at the very moment (August 1920) 
when Labour was sponsoring industrial action and even official 
Councils of Action as the means of preventing British entry 
into a war on the side of Poland against Soviet Russia, it might 
appear inconsistent to lay such heavy emphasis upon the sanc- 
tity of parliamentary methods 

Such an outstanding democrat and pacifist as George Lans- 
bury, editor of the Daily Herald^ illustrated the puzzled and 
confused mind of many Labourites as to Russia and the Com- 
munists. Early in 1920 he returned from a trip to Moscow 
and an interview with Lenin, highly enthusiastic over the ac- 
complishments of the one country that was endeavoring to 
bring collectivism out of the realm of theory into that of prac- 
tice. He immediately advocated the entrance of British Labour 
into the Third International and, when the Communist party 
was formed, he welcomed it as an undoubted gain for the labor 
movement^® Lansbury was so thoroughly steeped in British 
constitutionalism, however, that when the Russians spoke of 
revolution and dictatorship he scarcely credited them with con- 
templating exactly what they said. Into those terms he inevi- 
tably read his own mild interpretation. When he spoke of the 
coming revolution, he thought not of bombs and barricades but 
simply of ‘‘the complete overthrow of the capitalist wage sys- 
tem .... and the substitution for it of communal ownership 
and co-operative production.”^® For some months, accordingly, 

Daily Herald, March 27, April 12, July 31, 1920 
April 3, 1920 
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Labour’s only daily paper was friendly to the Communist party 
and the Third International. 

While in 1920 the federal structure of Labour was still suf- 
ficiently prominent to encourage the Communists to enter it, a 
tendency toward greater uniformity both in creed and in organi- 
zation was, nevertheless, very evident The new constitution 
of 1918 had expressed the moderate socialism that had recently 
permeated the trade unionist majority, and its provision for 
individual membership had emphasized the importance of con- 
stituency parties at the expense of the trade unions and had 
made Labour less of a class and more of a national party. This 
step in the direction of a more united and disciplined organiza- 
tion tended to make the presence of the Communists within it 
more incongruous than would have been the case a decade 
earlier. 

Because communism made such slow progress in Great Brit- 
ain, the full effect of its impact on the labor movement was 
apparent much later than on the Continent, where the situation 
provided plenty of lessons for British observers. As the curi^ent 
toward Moscow set in strongly, wide rifts appeared in every 
party, followed by bitter strife and even civil warfare. The task 
of British Labour in reconstructing the International — a man- 
date undertaken at the request of the Berne conference of Feb- 
ruary 1919 — ^promised dismally small possibilities of success. 
The feeble numbers that rallied to support the refounding at 
Geneva in August 1920 proclaimed the extent of the losses 
This situation within the International indicated the future of 
the Labour party at home in case communism gained a firm 
foothold there. 

When in March 1919 the Third International was established 
at Moscow, it emphasized that it was out for a “fight without 
mercy” against the “social patriots” of the Second In the 

See the study of British Labour and the Reconstruction of the Inter- 
national, 1919-1923, chapter vu, above For the Comintern's tactics of de- 
stroying socialist organizations m order to found more docile ones upon the 
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course of the following year further pronouncements served to 
amplify this policy and to clarify the Communist program and 
tactics in the mind of the British worker At the request of a 
delegation from the Labour party and the T,U C , which in May 
interviewed Lenin at Moscow, the latter put his case in a letter 
to the British working class It consisted largely of an onslaught 
against the Labour leaders, whom Lenin mistakenly believed 
to be to the right and not to the left of the British masses in 
their views He displayed his contempt for their loyalty to 
democracy, civil liberties, and peace The more they piled up 
their pacifist resolutions, he stated, '‘the sooner they will share 
the fate of Kerensky, the Mensheviks, and social revolutionists 
in Russia.” He added, "The freedom of the Press and assembly 
in a bourgeois democracy is tantamount to the freedom of the 
well-to-do to plot against the working people It means freedom 
of bribing and buying up newspapers by the capitalists.”^® 
About the same time the Comintern executive replied to a de- 
tailed questionnaire from representatives of the I L.P who had 
traveled to Moscow with the Labour delegation This response 
was the candid and uncompromising statement of a body elated 
by its successes and convinced that it could dogmatically pre- 
scribe conditions for the British worker to accept. It empha- 
sized the sins of Henderson and his fellow reformists, insisted 
that parties joining the Third International must steep them- 
selves in the whole of its program, and warned that victory in 
Britain could never be won by easy parliamentary methods but 
only "by heavy civil war.”^^ That conformity to Bolshevik 

rums, see Angelica Balabanoflf, My Life as a Rebel (New York, 1938), pp. 
162, 211, 223, 269, 274, 279 

Herald, June 22, 1920 

I L P pamphlet, The I LP and the Third International (London, 
1920), p 37 

Commumsts have denied the chargee that their position is a crude advo- 
cacy of the use of force. Their point of view, rooted in their interpretation 
of history, was that no ruling class has ever voluntarily abdicated its privi- 
leges It was a scientific certainty that the bourgeois capitalists would fight 
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teaching and practice was. demanded from constituent elements 
of the Third received further confirmation when in August that 
body laid down its twenty-one conditions for parties seeking 
affiliation.®^ 

These replies to the queries of Bntish Labour had an effect 
exactly the opposite of the intention.®^ They helped waverers 

to preserve their interests Without wishing or aiming at violence, the masses, 
therefore, would have to prepare for the war that the bourgeoisie would 
initiate. Following the struggle, a period of dictatorship would be neces- 
sary to enable the victonous proletariat to consolidate its position. See 
R, Palme Dutt in Labour Monthly, VII, 710-12 (December 1925) , VIII, 
206 (April 1926). 

In the event that a general revolutionary situation developed (i e , violence 
was impending) the Communists would endeavor to divert it to their own 
ends. 

The following excerpts from resolutions of the Communist party of 
Great Bntain illustrate the position 

“As history does not reveal any ruling class willing to abdicate volun- 
tarily, the Communists unhesitatingly declare that civil war, the most acute 
form of the class struggle, is the final means whereby all ruling classes will 
be overthrown Communist Review, V, 85 (June 1924) 

“When the workers reach the point of attempting to seize power com- 
pletely, they will find all that [State] machinery — ^the army, the police, the 
technical experts, the press-mobilized against them They will have to 
break down or crush each of these parts of the apparatus ; and that struggle 
can take place only outside the walls of Parliament 

“The workers’ belief in evolution, in the gradual and painless tactics 
of small reforms, is an illusion which serves the ends of the capitalist class ” 
Speeches and Documents of the Sixth Conference of the Communist Party 
of Great Britain (London, 1924), p. 31 

These points have been fundamental in the disagreement between socialists 
and communists. While the former have admitted that history affords much 
evidence for the belief that possessing classes may forcibly oppose socializa- 
tion, they have also found ground for confidence that such resistance does 
not necessarily and inevitably involve war and that a peaceful evolution of 
society is possible, at least in those countries that preserve democratic politi- 
cal machinery 

20 The Second Congress of the Communist International, Report of Pro-- 
ceedings (Mosco-w, 1920), pp 531-37 See p. 217, above 

21 The New Statesman, June 19, 1920, said of Lenin’s letter “Regarded 
as an endeavour to influence working-class opinion in this country this letter 
of his IS an almost incredibly inept piece of work. Its crude violence, its 
tone of contemptuous condescension, its doctrinaire shibboleths, its whole- 
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make tip their minds and sealed the British movement against 
permeation by Communists They prevented the reading of too 
much Fabian constitutionalism into Lenin’s admission that the 
course of the social revolution would not be identical in all 
countries. While minor differences in tactics, such as affiliation 
to the Labour party, might be permitted, on all questions deemed 
fundamental it was evident that any British section of the Third 
International would have to accept the discipline imposed by 
Moscow.^^ 

Although in the correspondence relative tO' affiliation the 
Communist party stressed the normality of its procedure in 
seeking a place within the Labour party and the degree of 
accord with the latteFs ideals, its conduct even while its request 
was under consideration showed that it was more interested in 
following the tactics prescribed by Moscow. It attempted to 
permeate the labor organizations, get its members in strategic 
positions in the party and in the unions, and carry on a cam- 
paign against the accepted leadership. In some cases where 
individual Communists were personally liked, positions of trust 
were obtained In other instances measures were taken against 
them. The London Labour party organization, in which Her- 
bert Morrison was the leading spirit, set an example by refusing 
to affiliate any branch of the Communist party.^^ Communists 
were on the staff of the Dmly Herald^ where one result was a 

sale condeirniation of British labour leaders as corrupt traitors to their class, 
the utter absence of any constructive spirit or any touch of idealism, the 
ignorance and gross credulity displayed in its references to conditions in 
this country, in short, nearly every one of its features, might have been 
expressly designed by some subtle enemy to discredit its writer/^ 

George Lansbury, who early in 1920 was so favorably disposed toward 
the Third International, by the end of the year was of a different mind. The 
“bombsheir^ of the conditions laid down for the French party weakened his 
enthusiasm See the Daily Herald, September 11, 1920. In November he 
could write “The I L P , the Labour Party, all the Socialists, who are 
against Bolshevik methods, must come together, and by deed prove that 
Parliamentary methods are a more excellent machinery for accomplishing 
social salvation than the ‘dictatorship of the proletariat.' ” Labour Leader, 
November 18, 1920 Labour Leader, September 23, 1920. 
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scandal involving the acceptance of Russian funds by a director 
without the knowledge of his colleagues or of George Lans- 
bury, the editor The drive against the party leaders climaxed 
in March 1921 in the East Woolwich by-election, where the 
Labour executive sought the return of Ramsay MacDonald, 
ablest of its parliamentarians, to the House of Commons. Mac- 
Donald, however, had long been to Communists a marked man, 
because in the press, on the platform, and at world congresses 
he was the outstanding champion of constitutionalism and 
prominent in the effort to reconstruct the Second Interna- 
tional — ^work which was regaining for him the position of 
leadership lost during his wartime isolation. The Communist 
party, newly united at Leeds, seized the opportunity, not to enter 
a candidate, but simply to discredit the Labour man. Its mani- 
festo stigmatized MacDonald and his party as ^‘forces of capi- 
talism,’' while the Conservative and Labour candidates were 
bracketed as ^‘two of a kind.” Communist periodicals contemp- 
tuously styled him a “broken down political hack.” Arthur 
MacManus led a corps of speakers into the constituency. After- 
ward it was the Communist boast that MacDonald’s defeat by 
the narrow margin of 683 votes in the unusually heavy poll of 
27,000 was due to this intervention.^® 

The close of the same month saw the culmination and failure 
of the Communist attempt to capture the Independent Labour 
party. The latter’s Southport conference defeated the move tO' 
affiliate with the Third International by a five to one vote, 
whereupon the left-wing delegates seceded and carried their 
following into* the Communist camp.^® 

Daily Herald, August 19-September 10, 1920, New Statesman, Stp~ 
t€mber 18, 1920 Relative to the Bolshevik distnbution of funds, Angelica 
Balabanoff says that it was the “genesis of that corruption of the international 
movement which was to become an organized system under the Comintern 
My Life as a Rebel, p 176 

Commumst, February 10, March S, 1921. 

Report of the Annual Conference of the LLP (1921), p. 124; Com- 
mumst, March 26, April 2, 1921 From the I.L P. the Communists claimed to 
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When the Labour party met in annual conference at Brigh- 
ton, June 21-24, 1921, the defeat of the Communist applica- 
tion was a foregone conclusion. The request had some support 
from local Labour party organizations, also from trades coun- 
cils, and, particularly, from mining sections where Communists 
had rendered aid during a recent prolonged lockout. A. J. Cook 
and Herbert Smith, militant leaders of the miners, favored their 
appeal In debate both sides had an opportunity to state their 
views, but nothing new appeared in the way of argument. Sup- 
porters of the move stressed the advantage of enlisting the 
radicals to fight for the party in order to forestall their attack 
upon it, the value of a make-weight on the left to balance the 
influx of liberals on the right, and the practical assistance of 
their votes in some doubtful constituencies. Opponents devel- 
oped the themes of the incompatibility of Communist and demo- 
cratic ideals and methods, the impossibility of co-operation with 
a party bound to the rigid discipline of Moscow, and the de- 
moralizing results of their onslaught against Labour's leaders. 
In summing up for the executive Arthur Henderson asserted 
there was no particle of evidence to prove the Communist party 
ready to accept and abide by Labour's constitution, while there 
was a vast amount to the contrary. The Communist cause lost 
by 4,115,000 to 224,000, which was one of the heaviest votes 
and most one-sided majorities ever recorded at a Labour party 
conference.^^ 

After this repulse the Communists redoubled their attacks 
against Labour leaders By innuendo and by direct accusation 
they sought to sow suspicion and distrust. Henderson, Clynes, 
and others of the party and the trades were freely denounced 

have received 5,000 recruits, of whom J T. Walton Newbold and Shapurji 
Saklatvala were the best known This figure, however, is an exaggeration, 
as It IS equal to the maximum membership of their party in these years The 
membership has always fluctuated considerably, both in numbers and in 
personnel. 

27 Report of the Twenty-first Annual Conference of the Labour Party 
(1921), pp 158»66 
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as reactionaries and traitors to their class, but J. H Thomas 
was the particular object of their venom because of his part in 
the events of that “black Fnday” when the Triple Alliance had 
decided to call off a proposed strike in support of the miners. 
Against him the invective was so libelous that when he felt 
obliged to' bring suit he was awarded £2,000 in damages,^® 

In August the Communist party entered its first Parliamen- 
tary candidate. A by-election at Caerphilly, in the heart of the 
South Wales coal field, now sorely afflicted with unemployment 
and somewhat friendly because of Communist aid in the recent 
lockout, apparently offered favorable ground for a trial of 
strength The campaign was directed as much against the La- 
bour candidate as against the Conservative The poll, however, 
showed the Communist a weak third.*® 

Following are examples of the tone of Communist publications 

^‘Thomas, Clynes, and the other Labour reactionaries are the greatest 
traitors of the working class in this country ” Commumst Review, I, No. 4, 
p. 5 (August 1921). 

“To the treachery of J H. Thomas, Williams, and Bevin must be added 
that of Herbert Smith and the other miners’ leaders ” Ibid , I, No. S, p. 3 
(September 1921) 

“The group of traitors who mampulate the Labour Unions are afraid of 
revolution” Ibid,^ I, No 6, p. 31 (October 1921). 

“The leaders of the Second International serve the master class.” Ibid., II, 
3 (November 1921). 

“As time passes it will be amply proven that the function of the Labour 
Party, in British politics, is to protect the propertied interests from the 
revolutionary assaults of the hungry masses led by the Communist Party.” 
Ibid, II, 179 (January 1922). 

“The real conspiracy against the trade unions lies in the damnable treach- 
ery of the trade union leaders themselves who, since the armistice, have 
systematically and successfully undermined every instmctive attempt of the 
rank and file to put up a fighting resistance against the employing class.” 
Ibid, III, 117 (July 1922). 

Daily Herald, November 3(>-December 3, 1921; see the Commumst, 
April 9, 16^ 23, 1921, for the cartoons and statements upon which the award 
was based He was charged with being in the pay of the capitalists. One 
cartoon (April 16) portrayed a miner lying dead with Thomas saying : “I 
claim the right to lay the first wreath— I killed him 1” 

Hew Statesman, August 20, 1921 ; Commumst Review, I, No. 5, p, 2 
(September 1921). 
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Apparently inconsistent with the mission of harassing La- 
bour and unmasking the treacheries of its chieftains, but really 
in complete harmony with Lenin’s line of action, the Commu- 
nists renewed their efforts to secure admission to the Labour 
party Hardly was the decision of the Brighton conference ten 
days old when on June 30, 1921, Arthur MacManus again sub- 
mitted his party’s plea for affiliation. The Labour executive as 
promptly rejected it and shortly thereafter circularized the con- 
stituent parties upon the issue so- that their policy might be 
governed accordingly 

Any less persistent group would have been discouraged by 
such repeated rebuffs, but the end of the year found the Com- 
munists again knocking at the Labour door Some months of 
negotiations followed, which climaxed and settled their efforts 
to gain admission. 

The background of and, in part, the inspiration for these re- 
newed efforts are to be found in the international situation. 
The institution of the New Economic Policy in Russia, with 
the consequent need for financial aid from the capitalist world, 
caused a retreat from the tactics of immediate world revolution * 
in favor of an effort to mobilize moderate labor in its support. 
The Communists, too, were alarmed at the signs of a rap- 
prochement between the Second International and the Vienna 
Union, composed of elements that had withdrawn from the 
Second without joining the Third. If reunion resulted, it might 
end any prospect of the Third’s expansion westward Whether 
to win the assistance of capitalist states or to make a place for 
Communist leadership in this prospective reunion of socialist 
forces, it was essential that the provocative tactics of the Comin- 
tern be modified. The policy of direct attack and disruption, 
accordingly, gave way to- a promise of co-operation This shift, 
evident in the summer of 1921, was announced to the world on 
December 18 at the Third Congress of the Communist Interna- 

Report of the Tzi/enty-second Annual Conference of the Labour Party 
(1922), pp. 74-75. 
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tional as the United Working Class Front/^ The Vienna Union 
thought the moment opportune to attempt a reconciliation of all 
the forces of world labor. Although British leaders had no be- 
lief in the possibility of fusing international communism and 
socialism, and as little hope of achieving any genuine co-opera- 
tion, in April and May, 1922, at Berlin they took part in ex- 
ploratory conferences with representatives of the Vienna Union 
and the Comintern. These meetings served to confirm the hos- 
tility between the Second and the Third but paved the way for 
the ultimate reunion of the former and the Vienna Union. 

This international background encouraged the British Com- 
munists to reopen the question of affiliation. On November 17, 
1921, Arthur MacManus suggested a discussion of obstacles 
A meeting on December 29 followed between F. W. Jowett, 
Arthur Henderson, R J. Davies, George Lansbury, and Sidney 
Webb for Labour and William Gallacher, F. H. Feet, Arthur 
MacManus, J Hodgson, and Thomas Bell for the Communists. 
Discussion centered upon the old issues of parliamentary de- 
mocracy and violence, which Henderson raised immediately in 
order to emphasize the incompatibility of the two groups. In 
the course of the discussion it was suggested, in order to clanfy 
the differences, that the Labour executive draft and submit to 
the Communist party conference a questionnaire so that the 
latter could respond with a considered and accurate definition 
of its position.®® 

The Labour questionnaire called for statements upon four 

Thomas Bell, editor of the Commumst Review, later explained this 
strategy. **The Communist International or Leninism has never hesitated 
to revise policy m the light of experience and objective conditions. The yield- 
ing of ground as an army in the field may have to retreat is port of the 
strategy of a real militant party. The Umted Front and the slogan of a 
Workers' Government but conform to the exigencies of the moment. It is 
not defeatism. It is a mobilising of the masses to fight the forces of capital- 
ism, with the Labour leaders if they will, against them if they won't/' (Bold 
face type in original.) Commumst Remew, V, 166 (August 1924) 

Report of the Twenty-second Annual Conference of the Labour Party 
(1922), pp. 76-77 , Bell, British Communist Party, p 68. 
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fundamental issues : First, it contrasted its own objective of 
''the political, social and economic emancipation of the people 
by means of Parliamentary Democracy^’ with the Communist 
support of the soviet system and the Third International, the 
theses and regulations of which were inconsistent with the aims 
and ideals of British Labour. It inquired if, since the avowal 
of these diflferences in the original application, there had been 
any changes in the Communist party's constitution and objects 
in the direction of conformity to those of Labour Secondly, 
since the Labour party confined its operations to lawful means, 
it asked if the Commumst position was consistent with it 
Thirdly, the Labour constitution and practice precluded the 
idea of placing members of Parliament under specific pledges 
that might conflict with undertakings given publicly in constitu- 
encies and likewise, if supported as Labour candidates, to resign 
when called upon by any other party. In view of the specific 
instructions of the Third International and the resolutions of 
Communist conventions upon these points, a statement of the 
present position was requested. Finally, because of the repeated 
assertions that hostilities against the Labour party could best 
be waged from within and open admissions that the object of 
affiliation was tO' effect its disruption, inquiry was made if the 
Communist party really intended to become a loyal constituent 
body, conform to the constitution, and work for the promotion 
of Labour's objectives. 

This questionnaire was debated by the Communist party con- 
ference of March 1922, where at the same time a decisive vote 
of 112 to 31 for affiliation to the Labour party registered the 
acceptance of the united-front tactics Two months later the 
executive forwarded its reply to the inquiry together with a 
remonstrance that such an inquisition, held before consideration 
of a request for affiliation, was unprecedented. 

The Communist answer was an argument that under the 
Labour party's own constitution it could not honestly deny the 
application. On the first point it complained that such a key 
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phrase as “by means of Parliamentary Democracy” could not 
actually be found in that constitution From a Labour point of 
view, this contention was hardly deserving of serious consid- 
eration, because, while the words were not a literal quotation, 
the ideal underlay several sections of it, governed the entire 
party program, and was confirmed by years of preaching and 
practice. The reply went on to admit a preference for soviets 
but stated that the Communists proposed to utilize the parlia- 
mentary system for advancing the struggle toward the common 
ownership of the means of production, although this affirmation 
did not coincide with the heretofore persistent denunciation of 
parliamentary action as being without value except as a means 
of propaganda. 

With respect to the resort to violence the reply argued that 
the Labour constitution contained no statement that never under 
any circumstances would extra-legal action be contemplated 
and, as the Communist party normally kept within the law, the 
implication was that the position of the two was fundamentally 
the same. In proof that Labour did not exclude a tactic of vio- 
lence, it instanced the executive’s participation in the Leeds 
conference of June 1917 which had welcomed the Russian Revo- 
lution and had proposed British councils of soldiers and work- 
men, and its more recent interest in the Council of Action of 
August 1920, formed to stop a threatened war on Soviet Russia. 

This assertion that the views of the two parties on violence 
were essentially the same was unconvincing, and the supposed 
Labour precedents were inaccurate. Although some left-wing 
members of the executive had been present at Leeds, they had 
participated solely as individuals, and even the industrial action 
of 1920 had contemplated only peaceful tactics. While the La- 
bour position had never been that of nonresistance and it would 
certainly have upheld the ultimate right of revolution, it ac- 
cepted peaceful means as the normal, desirable, and eminently 
practical method of social evolution. As described above, the 
Communist view was that, however theoretically desirable peace- 
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ful evolution might be, it would be frustrated by the inevitable 
resistance of the bourgeoisie, it was, accordingly, normal to 
contemplate violence and to prepare actively for it To main- 
tain the identity of these two positions was fallacious. 

Concerning the position of a Communist in Parliament, the 
reply admitted that he would be essentially a delegate respon- 
sible to his party executive and would have to sign a specifically 
drafted pledge to this effect. An analogy to the status of the 
I.L.P. was attempted on this point, but the degree of independ- 
ence claimed by the Communists and the greater diversity of 
their program vitiated the logic of the comparison 

The Communist answer evaded an unqualified promise to be- 
come a loyal constituent element in the Labour party, because 
its definite refusal to alter its own program and tactics and the 
saving clause of “without prejudice to its right of criticism” 
called to mind its thousand-times-repeated intention to unmask 
the Labour leaders, disrupt the party, and capture the command 
of the movement 

The Labour executive responded that, as the reply made it 
clear there had been no change in the Communist position, it 
warranted no reversal of its own decisions Offers to continue 
the discussions were rejected. To confirm and strengthen this 
anti-Communist stand, word had arrived a few days earlier of 
the final collapse of the Berlin negotiations between the Inter- 
nationals. The executive thereupon went before the annual con- 
ference at Edinburgh, June 27—30, 1922, to define the party’s 
relation to Communist organizations. It laid the correspondence 
before the delegates and fortified its statements by extracts from 
the theses of the Third International. The temper of the con- 
ference was shown when with only six dissentients a resolution 
passed condemning the treatment of the Social Revolutionary 
prisoners by the Moscow government and the conduct of their 
trials as a scandal. When the question of affiliation came up, 

Report of the Twenty-second Annual Conference of the Labour Party 
(1922), pp 76-80. 
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the debate was brief and the outcome a certainty. Harry Pollitt 
put the Communist case on the usual ground that, as part of the 
working-class movement and a potential ingredient of neces- 
sary leaven, they ought to be inside the Labour party. Speakers 
for the executive, one of whom was Ramsay MacDonald, re- 
minded the conference of the destruction of labor^s unity by 
the Communist irruption and the width of the gap between the 
party constitution and the theses of communism By a vote of 
3,086,000 to 261,000 the rejection was upheld.®® 

The conference not only excluded the Communist party but 
also endeavored to scotch the activity of individuals in its midst. 
Two rules, designed to prevent Communists from serving as 
Labour candidates or as delegates to national or local party 
conferences, were passed . first, that every nominee should in- 
dividually accept the party constitution and principles , and, sec- 
ond, that every person was declared ineligible as a delegate who 
belonged to any organization having as one of its objects the 
return to Parliament or to any local government body of a can- 
didate not endorsed by the Labour party or approved as running 
in association with it. Because of objections to anything re- 
sembling a heresy hunt, these proposals evoked less unanimity 
than the affiliation issue. They were, nevertheless, carried by a 
vote of more than two to one.®® 

To the great majority of the Labour party the decisions at 
Edinburgh were final The positions of the two parties had 
been carefully explored and the Communists had been given a 
fair opportunity to state their case The fundamental differ- 
ences were now clarified as never before Thereafter, in the 
British party, as in the Second International, the disposition was 
to tighten the lines against the Communists rather than to dally 
longer with any possibility of co-operation 

Report of the Twenty-second Annual Conference of the Labour Party 
(1922), pp 193-99, Labour Leader^ July 6, 192Z 

Report of the Twenty-second Anwml Conference of the Labour Party 
(1922), pp 177-79, New Statesman, July 1, 8, 1922. 
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The Communists, less convinced, renewed their application. 
Almost in routine manner its rejection by the Labour executive 
was confirmed by a vote o£ 2,880,000 to 366,000 in June 1923 
at the next party conference. By a similar majority the action 
of the Parliamentary party in refusing whips to J. T. Walton 
Newbold, sole Communist in the Commons, was endorsed At 
the same time Sidney Webb’s presidential address, keyed to 
“the inevitability of gradualness,” emphasized the party’s at- 
tachment to its evolutionary faith and its rejection of the Com- 
munist thesis In one respect, however, there was a slight 
modification of the Edinburgh position. Certain powerful 
trades, resenting the second rule regarding delegates as an in- 
fnngement on their autonomy, refused to disqualify any mem- 
ber who fulfilled his obligations to his own union. After the 
clause in question was rescinded, accordingly, there existed a 
situation, unwillingly tolerated, in which an individual Com- 
munist in the guise of a trade unionist might find his way into 
a party conference and even be elected to a position of trust 

87 Report of the Twenty-third Annual Conference of the Labour Party 
(1923), pp. 85, 101, 181-92 The following* editorial (Daily Herald, Jiune 28, 
1923) justifying Communist exclusion should be compared with Lansbury’s 
friendliness in 1920 and 1921 “That reason [for exclusion] is simple. Com- 
munists do not agree with constitutional methods Their idea is to bring 
about changes by violence. They would overpower the authorities and the 
forces behind the authorities, seize power and establish a dictatorship. They 
are m favor of class warfare and class rule. They think it necessary to sup- 
press the opinions of those who do not agree with them 

“The Labour Party believes that changes which are to be lasting or 
beneficial must be made with the consent of the mass of the people It aims 
at persuading a majority of the electors to share its views It believes in 
free speech and free printing It detests dictatorship Universal comrade- 
ship is its ideal, not the supremacy of any one of our present transitory 
classes 

“Thus, while both aim at the same goal — Production for Use instead of 
Production for Profit— they differ diametrically as to the means of attaining 
It That is why Communists are not eligible for membership of the Labour 
Party 

^^New Statesman, June 30, 1923; Commumst Review, IV, 149-50 (Au- 
gust 1923). 
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In spite of the repeated rebuifs the Communists persistently 
attempted to* apply the tactics of the united front. In the elec- 
tions of 1922 and 1923 no candidates were run in constituencies 
contested by Labour. While they argued that nothing except 
the inevitable and desirable disillusionment of the workers might 
be hoped from a Labour victory, they felt that this activity 
might do something to sharpen the class struggle, foster prole- 
tarian unity, and further the prospects of Communist leader- 
ship. When m January 1924 the first Labour government took 
office, a momentary burst of pride led some Communists to 
greet it as a triumph for the whole working-class movement,^® 
but this spontaneous acclaim was quickly drowned in a flood of 
criticism. The Communist press reverted to its normal tone m 
banng the supposed treachery of the leaders m deserting their 
socialist program, the “class spirif ’ of their domestic policy, 
their “imperialism^' in Egypt and India, and their general line 
of operating as “a bourgeois fraction."^^ After the electoral 
defeat of October 1924 and the resignation of the MacDonald 
ministry the entire episode of the Labour Government was in- 
terpreted as the outcome of a clever political maneuver of the 
farsighted bourgeoisie who for the moment needed a “demo- 
crat" to pioneer the Dawes plan, a “pacifist" to build cruisers, 
and a “conscientious objector" to bomb tribesmen The Con- 
servative triumph at the polls was regarded as the reward of this 
remarkable strategy.'^^ 


Communist Review, IV, 346-52 (December 1923) ; Daily Herald, No- 
vember 9, 1923 In 1922 six Communist candidates stood, and one, J T. 
Walton Newbold, was elected Shapurji Saklatvala, likewise a Communist, 
was elected from North Battersea but as a local Labour party candidate In 
1923 two Communists stood and were defeated. Saklatvala also lost his seat. 

Communist Review, IV, 424 (February 1924) 

In Communist parlance a ‘Traction” was a group within an elected 
body nominally responsible to its constituents but m reality acting in Com- 
munist interests 

42 Communist Review, V, 98-99 (June 1924), 224 (September 1924), 359- 
60 (February 1925) The theory of successful capitalist conspiracy is upheld 
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The Labour party, meantime, took another step comparable 
in importance with the Edinburgh decision. At the London 
conference, October 7-10, 1924, the executive proposed to deal 
with the problem of the individual Communist in the ranks. It 
was pointed out that regularly enrolled members of the Com- 
munist party, now about 4,000 in number, were utilizing con- 
stituency parties and trade unions for entry into the Labour 
party. It appeared anomalous that those who had once left La- 
bour because of disagreement with its principles should now re- 
turn avowedly to revolutionize its policy. The executive, main- 
taining that an individual could not honestly hold the views of 
both, proposed, first, to refuse the renewed request for affilia- 
tion,^^ second, to render enrolled Communists ineligible for 
endorsement as Labour candidates either nationally or locally ; 
and, third, to make membership in the Communist party incom- 
patible with membership in the Labour party. In the debate 
practically all the opposition voices were those of Commu- 
nists such as William Paul and Shapurji Saklatvala, present as 

in Allan Hutt, The Post-War History of the British Working Class (Lon- 
don, 1937), pp 76-78 

The charges against MacDonald of being an absolute pacifist and a con- 
scientious objector were untrue During the war he adopted neither position. 
See pp 65-68, above 

In the general election of October 1924 four Communists sought constit- 
uencies as party candidates and four as nominees of local Labour party or- 
ganizations or trades councils All were defeated except Saklatvala, who 
regained North Battersea as a Communist. Communist Party of Great 
Britain, Report of the Seventh National Congress (1925), p. 136. 

The Communists still frankly avowed their intention to separate the 
rank and file of Labour from their leaders At their annual conference of 
May 17-19, 1924, a resolution stated 

“The Communist Party considers it its duty to enter into the ranks of 
the Labour Party in order to strengthen the militant and fighting elements 
of the Labour Movement, and to unmask the treacherous elements in the 
Labour Party and free the workers from their influence The Communist 
Party does not aim at a umted front with MacDonald, Snowden, Thomas, 
etc , but at the organisation of the mass front of the workers ” Communist 
Party of Great Britain, Speeches and Documents of the Sixth Congress 
(London, 1924), pp 32-33 
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delegates from constituency parties, and Harry Pollitt, there as 
a trade unionist. They reiterated their plea that the Labour 
party should be the comprehensive political expression of the 
entire working class, whereas the executive insisted that it was 
based upon principles to which all must subscribe The three 
proposals carried Affiliation was rejected decisively, 3,805,000 
to 193,000, although the block vote of the trade unions con- 
cealed a larger minority than the figures indicated The second 
proposal — a. far more direct and elfective measure than the 
Edinburgh requirement of accepting the party constitution and 
principles — was emphatically endorsed by 2,456,000 to 654,000, 
while the third passed by the much narrower margin of 
1,804,000 to 1,540,000^® The size of the last minority indi- 
cated the proportion of the rank and file that, impressed by the 
energy and enthusiasm of individual Communists, were opposed 
to their expulsion. The party leaders, however, who were ob- 
serving the results of communist tactics abroad as well as at 
home, won their point The course of the party was set and 
the division between the socialist Labour party and the Com- 
munists now clearly drawn. 

After this victory the executive moved to consolidate its posi- 
tion by further isolating the Communists and insulating the 
Labour forces from political contact with them. Some difficul- 
ties arose relative to the application of the London decisions 
because some affiliated bodies were in turn federations based 

“The Communist Party plead that as the Labour Party is of the nature 
of a Federation, no working-class organisation should be excluded It is 
forgotten, however, that. Federation though the Party may be, it has prin- 
ciples at the base of its organisation— principles that it is not prepared to 
forswear or ignore either at the dictation of an opposing international or- 
ganisation, or for mere tactical reasons The active membership of our 
Party have been enrolled to secure definite objects by certain definite methods. 
It IS not for those who dissent from these objects and these methods to bid 
the Party to forget them in the interests of a spurious ‘United Front ’ ” Re- 
port of the Twenty-fourth Annual Conference of the Labour Party (1924), 
p 39. 

^^Ibid.p 131. 
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on organizations that did not exclude Communists. The exec- 
utive, intent upon applying its policy with logical consistency, 
proceeded to block these avenues of entry With local Labour 
parties it was in a position to be mandatory, so that at the Liver- 
pool conference (September 29-October 2, 1925) it carried a 
proposal, 2,870,000 to 321,000, making members of the Com- 
munist party ineligible to any section of any affiliated local 
Labour party. With respect to the trade unions, jealous of their 
autonomy and insistent upon controlling the basis of their mem- 
bership, the executive tactfully contented itself with an appeal 
to refrain from sending known Communists as delegates to 
party conferences. Harry Pollitt ventured to boast that such 
moves were futile, and others of the left wing condemned them 
as dictatonal , but the conference voted 2, 692, OCX) to 480,000 to 
support the executive.'*® 

The prestige of the executive was put to the test in the course 
of the next year when the so-called general strike indicated that, 
contrary to the usual trend in British labor history, the rank 
and file were moving to the left of their leaders If the British 
workers had been genuinely revolutionary, the Communist party 
might have profited from the opportunity to assume the com- 
mand and direct the unrest to its own ends , but the party’s ut- 
most achievement was a temporary doubling of membership, so 
that for a bnef period it could claim an enrollment of 10,000, 
mostly miners and unemployed The official leaders, however, 
controlled the situation and the strike was followed, not by a 
communist revolution, but by the Mond-Tumer conferences for 
the improvement of industrial relations. The publication of 
documents seized in the government raids on Communist head- 
quarters and the Soviet trading agency further strengthened 

Report of the Twenty-fifth Annual Conference of the Labour Party 
(1925), p, 189 As a result of these decisions most of the Communists dis- 
appeared from later Labour party conferences ; but the next year, when the 
boilermakers persisted m sending Harry Pollitt to the Margate conference, 
the chairman ruled that he had a right to speak on the ground that the 
executive could only recommend and not dictate to the unions 
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the executive’s position by revealing more clearly how the Com- 
munist “nuclei” and “fractions” operated within Labour or- 
ganizations. It resulted that in the succeeding annual confer- 
ences the executive policy on the Communist issue was upheld 
almost without debate and the few constituency parties and 
trades councils that persistently defied the exclusion rule were 
disaffiliated and replaced by others more amenable.^' At the 
Birmingham conference (October 1-5, 1928) the executive 
took the decisive step of closing the trade-union route into the 
party councils to Communists and of excluding them from La- 
bour platforms This long-sought objective was accomplished 
by resolutions first, that membership in the Labour party im- 
plied loyalty to its conference decisions and debarred affiliated 
organizations from promoting candidatures in opposition ; sec- 
ond, that neither candidates opposing duly endorsed Labour 
nominees nor members of parties ineligible to affiliation, no 
matter by whom appointed, were eligible as delegates to national 
or local Labour conferences ; and, third, that only advocates of 
Labour party pnnciples and policies should be engaged as speak- 
ers at public meetings by affiliated organizations.*® The slight 
opposition to the passage of these “loyalty resolutions” indicated 
the rank-and-file unanimity on the Communist issue and its 
confidence in the moderate leadership of Henderson and Mac- 
Donald 

As the executive tightened its control so that activity within 
the Labour party became increasingly difficult and finally im- 
possible for Communists, there was a gradual shift in the lat- 
ter’s strategy. Although the objective remained unchanged and 
conquest from within the ultimate goal, the failure of direct 
assault necessitated the development of more subtle weapons. 
Interest centered increasingly upon the creation of new organi- 
zations or the utilization of existing ones, ostensibly independ- 

Thirteen instances, mostly m the London and Glasgow areas, were cited 
in the annual report for 1926^ one in 1927, three in 1928, and one in 1929. 

** Report of the Twenty-etghth Annual Conference of the Labour Party 
(1928), pp. 23, 162-67 
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ent and often nonpohtical, as instruments for reaching large 
masses of workers. Great ingenuity was manifest m the num- 
ber and kind of organizations that were built up For a time 
the Communist central committee became a sort of general staff 
while its disciplined followers officered the various bodies allied 
to it. Each loyal Communist, whether a member of a “cell” 
planted in a factory, or of a “nucleus” in another society, or of 
a “fraction” theoretically responsible to another constituency, 
was to have his assignment and, regardless of his position, be 
responsible solely to his party By such maneuvers the Com- 
munists hoped to frustrate Labour’s policy of isolating them 
and thus, in spite of hostile leaders and unfavorable congresses, 
to establish contact with the masses.*® 

Most ambitious of these undertakings were efforts to or- 
ganize the followers and sympathizers on the left fringes of the 
Labour party and the trade unions In 1925, following the anti- 
Communist stand of the Liverpool conference, the National Left 
Wing Movement was started.'® After a year of activity about 
London it penetrated most of the industnal areas. Its tactics 
included the formation of left committees inside constituency 
parties, the packing of party meetings and trades councils, and 
the preparation of resolutions for adoption by Labour affiliates 
as a means of getting Communist viewpoints debated at national 
Labour conferences. A National Left Wing caucus met Sep- 
tember 18-19, 1926, to prepare concerted action at the annual 

The sixth congress of the executive of the Communist International 
(February IT-March IS, 1926) adopted the following resolution: “A very 
important form of organisation of Communist mass influence are [^«c] the 
sympathising mass organisations for definite special purposes They can be 
either autonomous or independent organisations, but must be in reality under 
Communist leadership. Their organisational form must be as elastic as pos- 
sible” International Press Correspondence, English edition, May 13, 1926, 
p. 650, 

“The Party realises the crystallisation of this left-wing into an or- 
ganised opposition within the Labour Party as being one of the most im- 
portant tasks confronting us” Communist Party of Great Britain, Report 
of the Seventh National Congress (1925), p, 133 
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meeting of Labour scheduled for the next month — a practice 
which was followed regularly for some years/^ Within the 
trade unions the National Minority Movement operated simi- 
larly. It was organized August 23““24, 1923, at a conference 
called by the British Bureau of the Red International of Labor 
Unions and became even more formidable to the Trades Union 
Congress than the Left Wing Movement was to the Labour 
party. It intrigued against official leadership, captured offices, 
promoted unofficial strikes and industrial unrest, and prepared 
resolutions for other bodies to place before the T.U.C. Every 
important local and national conference was preceded by a 
caucus.®^ It was the boast of the Communist party in 1926 that 
the Minority Movement was its biggest achievement.®® So on 
both the political and industrial sides of the labor movement 
the Communists endeavored to mobilize the left elements for 
their own objectives.®^ 

In addition to these major efforts numerous smaller organi- 
zations became the object of Communist attention. Often these 
bodies were externally nonpartisan and were usually devoted to 
objects toward which Labour was sympathetic; but they came 

Communist Review, VII, 254 (October 1926), 37S-76 (December 1926) ; 
Commumst, II, 7-8 (August 1927), III, 153 (March 1928), 670 (November 
1928). 

52 Communist Review, IV, 260-64 (October 1923) ; Report of the Sixty- 
first Annml Trades Union Congress (1929), pp 168-^2 

^^International Press Correspondence, English edition, March 17, 1926, 
p 328 The C P G.B reported to the Communist International, March 1926 
(ibtd , March 26, 1922, p 364) “The Party has understood how to obtain 
access to the masses The British Party knows how, both by the Minority 
Movement and by the formation of a Left Wing m the Labour Party, as 
well as m the fraction work in the trade unions, the cooperatives and the 
Labour Party— by all these methods to set up bridges to the masses ” 

5^ “The opposition movements can only go forward under the leadership 
of a powerful Communist Party, which can unite its forces and carry through 
the struggle to its revolutionary goal. Out of the struggles of the opposition 
movements of to-day will be forged the Communist Party of to-morrow.” 
Communist Party of Great Britain, Speeches and Documents of the Sixth 
Conference (1924), p 34 
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SO much under Communist control as to be known as “Inno- 
cent’s Clubs ” The International Class War Pnsoners Aid and 
the Workers International Relief were philanthropic and chari- 
table in purpose; but of the former, at least, it was a Communist 
boast that although they composed but 12 per cent of the mem- 
bership they had 88 per cent of the management The Friends 
of Soviet Russia and the League against Imperialism were 
Communist-sponsored, and the latter’s manifestoes attacked the 
Labour party as imperialistic. The National Unemployed Work- 
ers’ Committee Movement for a time attracted the interest of 
the T U C general council suffiaently to share in its manage- 
ment, but this connection was broken in 1927 when Communist 
influence became uppermost The latter thereafter openly uti- 
lized it, as in the Hunger March of 1929, as a means of har- 
assing the T.U.C leaders. About 1921 the Labour Research 
Department, originally sponsored by the Fabian Society, became 
largely Communist in personnel and accepted some large pay- 
ments from Arcos “for work done.”'' Among the founders 
and officers of these organizations appear repeatedly the names 
of leading Communists, such as Harry Pollitt, R P. Amot, 
Tom Mann, Helen Crawford, Wal Hannington, E. H. Brown, 
William Paul, Thomas Bell, R. P. Dutt, and Shapurji Saklat- 
vala. Many workers, ignorant of the Communist theory of 
“nuclei” and “fractions,” were attracted to them by sympathy 
with their ostensible objects. Few read the lengthy reports and 
“theses” of the Communist International, and so most remained 
unaware of the fact that these societies were there treated as 
part of that movement." 

Along with this activity went a considerable expansion of 
the Communist press, which often bore no outward sign of 

See Raymond Postgate, “A Critique of Communist Tactics,” Ameri- 
can Mercury, XXXII, 287-88 (July 1934), for details of how the Communist 
nucleus operated in the Labour Research Department. 

Report of the Thirtieth, Annual Conference of the Labour Party (1930), 
pp 31-34. 
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relation to the party. Well-printed monthlies were sold as low 
as sixpence. A number of cheap weeklies appeared, together 
with a host of journals for particular trades or localities. How 
a small party of five thousand could support so many publica- 
tions was always questioned, especially in Labour circles that 
even with powerful T.U.C backing had experienced great dif- 
ficulty in putting the Daily Herald upon a sound basis No 
doubt considerable support came from the Communist Interna- 
tional An official inquiry into the transactions of the Bank for 
Russian Trade, Ltd., and the Moscow Narodny Bank, Ltd., re- 
vealed that in the brief period between July 5, 1927, and April 
20, 1928, for example, not less than £27,998 had been disbursed 
for Communist purposes through certain British employees who 
were known to belong to the party.'^ 

The results of this widespread activity were, nevertheless, a 
disappointment to the Communists. The party failed to hold 
the new recruits won during the unrest of 1926, while among 
the “intellectuals” the percentage of loss was high. Instead of 
displacing the orthodox leaders, the latter appeared more firmly 
entrenched than ever. The trend was toward isolation of the 
Communists rather than otherwise. 

This situation led to the adoption of a new “party line” of in- 
dependence with a program in opposition to Labour replacing 
the theory of accord. This new orientation of the party was 
carried over the resistance of its executive, the majority of 
which believed that the situation in 1927 did not warrant a de- 
parture from the policies advised in 1920 by Lenin. In the 
belief that the masses were less revolutionary than on that date 
and that the episode of the first Labour government had been 
too brief to demonstrate fully to the average worker the reac- 
tionary character of his leaders, it maintained that the tactics 
of affiliation (this was before the passage of the Birmingham 
loyalty resolutions) and support of a Labour government still 

sr Great Britain, Sessional Papers, 192&, XII, and 3125, “Russian Banks 
and Communist Funds,” p. 9. 
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applied.®* A minority headed by Harry Pollitt and R P Dutt, 
in disagreement with this analysis, argued that the MacDonald 
government had convinced the masses of the futility of reform- 
ism, that the strike of 1926 was evidence of a deepening discon- 
tent and a sharpening class struggle, and that the Communist 
party had won sufficient prestige to place itself at the head of the 
labor movement. This faction regarded Labour with its increas- 
ing dependence upon individual membership and local parties as 
in process of transformation from a loose political federation 
to a party of the continental Social Democratic type and a disci- 
plined “reformist machine.” It urged independence Instead 
of affiliation and support of a Labour government, the Com- 
munist role should be to enter candidates wherever the party 
was strong and, in order to emphasize this freedom and focus 
national attention upon the cause, the seat of every prominent 
reformist should be contested. To finance the campaign it pro- 
posed to secure a share of the trade-union political levy. Work 
inside the Labour party should now be limited to agitation and 
to the exposure of the “reactionaries,” especially through the 
agency of the Left Wing Movement.®® 

These conflicting views of the majority and minority were 
submitted, February 18, 1928, to the executive of the Commu- 
nist International at Moscow. There the views of Pollitt and 
Dutt were upheld, with the exception that, on the ground that 
the Labour party still retained its federal structure, affiliation 
was even now desirable. The announcement of this decision was 
accompanied by a detailed program of electoral tactics, which 
included the adoption of a campaign platform, the running of 
the largest possible number of candidates, especially against 
Labour party and T.U.C. leaders, and the utilization of dis- 
aflfiliated branches of the Labour party. Under the Communist 
procedure of “democratic centralism,” wide latitude of opinion 

’‘^Communist, III, 89-1 OS (February 1928); Bell, British Communist 
Forty, p 128. 

=9 Communist, III, 141-53 (March 1928). 
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was permitted in advance of a decision of the Comintern execu- 
tive ; but, once that authoritative body had spoken, its word was 
final. The verdict at Moscow was, accordingly, accepted by the 
opposing majority of the British delegation and ratified m 
April by the party executive. The passage of Labour’s “loyalty 
resolutions” in the following October reconciled the opposition 
to the policy of complete independence.®" 

In local government contests and Parliamentary by-elections 
of 1928, accordingly, independent Communist candidates ap- 
peared. A greater effort followed m the general election of 
1929, when, in spite of the absence of any illusions about win- 
ning seats, 25 Communists entered the race with the slogans of 
“Class against Class” and “A Revolutionary Workers’ Govern- 
ment ” In order to advertise the cause and emphasize the an- 
tagonism to Labour, 10 of the 25 were run in constituencies 
held by men prominent enough to be in one of the Labour gov- 
ernments. Although 50,622 votes were obtained, no Communist 
was successful Twenty-one of the 25 polled so few votes as 
to lose their deposits, while Saklatvala lost three-fifths of his 
1924 vote at North Battersea together with the seat. The great 
increase in the Labour vote would seem to indicate that Com- 
munist opposition, if it had any effect at all, helped rather than 
hindered that party.®‘ 

The second Labour government was subjected to the usual 
invective of the Communist press Labour was denounced as 
the third capitalist party and the ministry as a solid capitalist 
government. Again the hand of the bourgeois conspirator was 
seen, for the party’s tenure of office was interpreted as a capi- 
talist device to mollify the workers, stave off revolution, and 
secure the execution of imperialist designs.*® The intensity of 
the attack was apparent in the slogans of the following reso- 

«o Communist, III, 193-210 (April 1928), 717-24 (December 1928). 

The Times House of Commons, 1929 (London, 1929), p 143. 

62 Commumst Review, I, 384-94 (July 1929) ; Labour Monthly, XII, 644 
(November 1930). 
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lution adopted at the Communist party congress (November 
30-December 3, 1929), in which the denunciation of the two 
left-wing radicals, Cook and Maxton, emphasized the greater 
distance between Communists and official Labour • 

The Fight against the Labour Government must be carried on under 
the slogans of . — 

The Labour Government is the Government of war, rationalisation, 
and starvation ! 

The Labour Government is the Government of imperialist war 
preparation against the Soviet Union ’ 

The Labour Government is the Government of colonial slavery ' 
Down with the Social-Fascist props, Maxton, Cook and Co 
Fight for the defence of the Soviet Union ! 

Down with the capitalist Labour Government ' 

Fight for the Revolutionary Workers’ Government!®* 

In the general election of 1931 the tactics of the previous cam- 
paign were repeated. Twenty-six candidates succeeded in in- 
creasing the Communist vote to 74,824, with polls as high as 
10,000 in Dundee and East Rhondda; but again none was suc- 
cessful and 21 forfeited their deposits.®* 

Communist activity through ancillary organizations, coupled 
with the essay at independent political action, brought a coun- 
teroffensive from Labour on both its industrial and its political 
fronts. Because the National Minority Movement appeared the 
most dangerous threat, it was the trade unions that moved first. 
As early as 1925 the general council informed the trades coun- 
cils of its disapproval of affiliation to the Minority Movement. 
Two years later it discontinued its joint committee with the 
National Unemployed Workers’ Committee Movement and re- 
fused to recognize any trades council associated in any way with 
the Minority Movement, a point upon which the T.U.C. sup- 
ported it by a vote of 3,746,000 to 148,000.*® Individual unions 

«s Communist Party of Great Britain, Resolutions of the Eleventh Con- 
gress (1929), p. 44. 

The Times House of Commons, 1931 (London, 1931), p 137. 

Report of the Fifty-ninth Atmual Trades Union Congress (1927), 
PP. 151, 318-36. 
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such as those of the railwaymen, general workers, and shop as- 
sistants disfranchised members of the Minority Movement from 
office holding. Antagonism to it mounted when at the insistence 
of the Red International of Trades Unions it abandoned its 
character of a mere “ginger group” in favor of open revolt 
against official leadership and prepared its own alternatives 
to the authorized program.*® Under these circumstances the 
T.U.C. ordered an investigation and report upon the character, 
policies, and methods of Communist ancillary organizations, 
the acceptance of which by the 1929 Congress proved how 
strongly the rank and file sided with the general council’s anti- 
Communist stand.*^ This report became the basis of action by 
both great organizations of labor. For the time being the 
T.U.C. left each imion free to deal in its own way with disrup- 
tive elements ; but in February 1930 the Labour party executive 
listed seven organizations as unacceptable for affiliation, de- 
clared their adherents ineligible as members, delegates, or 
candidates, and warned against lending them any measure of 
support. The proscribed societies were the League against Im- 
perialism, the Left Wing Movement, the National Minority 
Movement, the Workers’ International Relief, the National 
Unemployed Workers’ Committee Movement, the Friends of 
Soviet Russia, and the International Class War Prisoners’ Aid. 
Over very slight opposition the party conference of the follow- 
ing October upheld the executive’s action.®* 

For a time these measures apparently settled the Communist 
question, and for two years the issue ceased to feature the 
agenda of Labour party conferences. Reports of renewed ac- 
tivity of satellite organizations then induced further legislation. 
The European Workers’ Anti-Fascist Congress, the British 

Labour Monthly, XII, 14^-47 (March 1930) 

Report of the Sixty^first Anmal Trades Umon Congress (1929), 
pp 16M2, 394-412. 

Report of the Thirtieth Annual Conference of the Labour Party 
(1930), pp. 27-33, 166-6S. As early as 1927 the Belgian Labor party had 
taken this same position. 
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Anti-War Council, the National Charter Campaign Committee 
(an organization of Harry Pollitt’s with a program of imme- 
diate reforms), and the Independent Labour Association (a 
local Wolverhampton body) were added to the banned list in 
which membership was incompatible with a place in the Labour 
party. The executive and the T.U.C. general council promoted 
a joint campaign to educate their followers upon the issue and 
to ask them to refrain from supporting any special organization 
for political or industrial purposes which could be pursued 
through the party or the T.U.C. With practical unanimity the 
party conference of 1933 again upheld the executive.*® In Oc- 
tober of the next year the T.U.C. general council followed with 
two circulars, the first of which threatened the withdrawal of 
recognition from any trades council admitting Communists, 
Fascists, or members of ancillary bodies, while the second re- 
quested the unions to exclude members of these disraptive 
groups from any official position. As this action was more 
specific than the very general request of 1929, which left each 
union to deal with the problem in its own way, a strong minority 
opposed. Especially among the miners, engineers, and transport 
workers these “Black Circulars” were fought vigorously as dic- 
tatorial interference with union autonomy and as an attempt 
to push the logic of the anti-Communist position beyond the 
necessity. The T.U.C. ratified the circulars only by the small 
majority of 1,869,000 to 1,427,000, although on the general 
anti-Communist position it supported the general council by a 
vote of nearly four to one.™ At the same time the Labour party 
executive added the Relief Committee for the Victims of Ger- 
man and Austrian Fascism, an offshoot of the Workers’ Inter- 
national Relief, to the list of proscribed organizations. Lord 
Marley and Professor Harold J. Laski, who had been active on 

Report of the Thirty-third Annual Conference of the Labour Party 
(1933), pp. 18, 30, 143-45. 

Report of the Sixty-seventh Annual Trades Union Congress (1935), 
pp. 110-12, 260-74. 
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this committee, protested that their interest was purely philan- 
thropic but resigned from it when the Southport conference, by 
1,347,000 to 195,000, upheld the official view. The same con- 
ference voted 1,820,000 to 89,000 to give the executive full 
disciplinary powers in dealing with party members who, without 
authorization, associated themselves with the so-called Com- 
munist subsidiaries. The executive was now in a position not 
only to stop the infiltration of Communists into the Labour 
party but also to restrain its own followers from consorting 
with Communists. Insulation from the latter was now as com- 
plete as could be effected by legislation.'^^ 

The growing strength of Adolf Hitler’s National Socialist 
party in Germany, meantime, profoundly affected the course of 
factional labor strife everywhere Before democratic socialism 
it raised the twin threats of war and fascism Among Com- 
munists it aroused such fears as to produce a shift in the for- 
eign policy of the U S.S.R and in the party tactics everywhere. 
Both groups realized that the Nazi victory of 1933 was due in 
large part to labor’s own disunity. 

On February 19, 1933, during the brief interval between 
Hitler’s accession to the chancellorship and the election which 
confirmed his power, the Bureau of the Labor and Socialist In- 
ternational called for united working-class action to avert the 
menace of fascism. That it was ready to overlook all that had 

Report of the Thirty^fourth Annual Conference of the Labour Party 
(1934), pp 12-13, 13S“41. In summing up for the executive at this confer- 
ence Herbert Mornson said {ibid , p 141) *The basic point m connection 
with the recommendation of the Executive Committee, the reason why the 
Communist Party is singled out for exceptional consideration, is that among 
all the political parties in the country, the Communist Party is an excep- 
tional Party Even the Commumsts would agree about that. This is the 
only political Party which, deliberately, by internal Tractions* action— de- 
liberately sets out to make trouble for the Labour Party, the Trade Unions 
and the Co-operative Movement ; and when we are dealing with a situation 
in which a body, by carefully planned underground organisation, is deliber- 
ately trying to make the maximum of trouble for the Labour Party, then 
the Labour Party is entitled to take exceptional measures to protect itself 
from their activity.” 
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happened since the breakdown of the Berlin conference of ten 
years before sufficiently to undertake an agreement with the 
Communist International indicated the acuteness of its sense of 
danger. Provided that an open and frank understanding could 
be reached, which meant a definite promise that an alliance 
would not be utilized as cover for an attack, the Labor and So- 
cialist International was ready to initiate an agreement. The 
Comintern’s answer on March 5 — ^polling day in Germany — 
was to cast doubt upon the sincerity of the approach and to 
notify its affiliates to open separate negotiations in each coun- 
try. In spite of statements urging Communists to refrain from 
attacks on social-democratic organizations during a united-front 
movement, it was in effect a refusal to accept the Second’s con- 
ditions. The latter, in view of its experience with Moscow’s 
tactics, would accept nothing less than a general agreement On 
this point they deadlocked. The refusal to give a pledge, coupled 
with further aspersions on sociaIi.st sincerity in the Communist 
May Day manifesto, ended the possibility of an international 
working-class front.'^“ 

Following the Comintern’s instructions to further the united 
front in each country, the British party promptly abandoned its 
policy of independence. Its press immediately ceased its policy 
of abusive attack in favor of a drive for unity to repel “the 
offensive of capitalist reaction.”^* On March 11 the party 
broached the united front to the Labour executive, the T.U.C. 
general council, the Co-operative party, and the Independent 
Labour party. Only the last gave any encouragement. The 
national council of labor rejected the advances and seized the 
opportunity to emphasize publicly its aversion to dictatorships, 
whether of the right or of the left, and to throw a large meas- 
ure of responsibility for the rapid advance of fascism upon the 

''^Report of the Thirty-third Annual Conference of the Labour Party 
(1933), p. 281 ; Laboxtr Monthly, XV, 267-69 (April 1933), 458-60 (July 
1933). 

■’^Labour Monthly, XV, 211 (April 1933). 
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reaxrtion caused by the continual harping upon violence and 
revolution by the Communists On the whole, the labor move- 
ment had been so antagonized by Communist methods that al- 
most without opposition the T.U C. and the Labour party con- 
ference stood with the joint council/* 

With the I L P., which in 1932 had broken with the Labour 
party on the issue of a more radical program, the Communists 
had a greater measure of success. Although opposed by many 
I.L P. branches in the north of England and in Wales, early 
in 1933 a united-front agreement was effected which for about 
a year resulted in considerable activity. In February 1934 the 
two parties approached the Labour party, the T.U C., and the 
Co-operative party, only to be repulsed with the usual objec- 
tions to the formation of any front behind which an intensified 
propaganda within the ranks of labor could be conducted. In- 
stead of closing the gap with the revolutionary left, it was then 
that the T.U C. authorized the famous “Black Circulars” and 
that the Labour party conference bestowed full disciplinary 
powers upon its executive, both moves designed to complete the 
insulation from the Communists and their satellite organiza- 
tions.''' 

While the British Labour party rejected the united front in 
favor of rigid exclusion of Communists, in some countries the 
pressure of events facilitated the contrary development. The 
suppression of the Austrian Social Democratic party in Feb- 
ruary 1934 and the repression of the left in Spam after the 
rising of the following October brought closer to the average 
worker the imminence of the fascist danger. In France, where 
the Socialist and the Communist parties were not unequal in 
numbers, the former could not afford to ignore the latter as the 

Report of the Thirty-third Annual Conference of the Labour Party 
(1933), pp. 220-21 ; Raymond Postgate (an ex-Commumst), Cntique of 
Communist Tactics/’ American Mercury, XXXII, 281-S9 (July 1934), 

Labour Monthly, XV, 257-^5 (April 1933), 713-15 (November 1933) ; 
XVI, 54-55 (January 1934) , Report of the Thirty-fourth Annual Confer- 
ence of the Labour Party (1934), pp 10^11, 14, 141 
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British party could the numerically insignificant Communists. 
Whereas in March 1933 the French Socialist executive rejected 
the united front outright, the insistence of the rank and file now 
compelled a reversal of policy, so that on July 27, 1934, a work- 
ing agreement was reached with the Communists. 

Encouraged by this success in France the Communist parties 
elsewhere again approached the labor movements in their re- 
spective countries.’'® In Great Britain the national joint council 
summarily rejected the advances, as did the Socialist parties of 
Belgium, the Netherlands, Czechoslovakia, Switzerland, and the 
Scandinavian countries. In the Bureau of the Second Interna- 
tional they found a somewhat more sympathetic response, so 
that at Brussels on October 15, for the first time in twelve years, 
representatives of the two Internationals, fimile Vandervelde 
and Friedrich Adler for the Second and Marcel Cachin and 
Maurice Thorez for the Third, engaged in formal consideration 
of the proposal. In November at Paris these conversations were 
resumed to deal particularly with issues arising out of the Span- 
ish situation ; but the anti-Communist bloc headed by the British 
party insisted upon their discontinuance. In view of these dif- 
ferences of outlook the Bureau of the Second rationalized the 
actual situation by permitting each national section to determine 
its own policy. On the side of the Communist International 
the Seventh World Congress, which opened July 25, 1935, at 
Moscow, emphasized the change in the party line by urging the 


^«The British Communists now endeavored to widen the front to in- 
clude other elements, even “petty bourgeois” Leadership, however, would 
remain with the working class. Their Manchester conference, February 2-5, 
1935, resolved ' “The widest mass anti-Fascist front requires urgently to be 
built up, drawing together for the struggle against Fascism and War, n^t 
only the main body of the organised workers, but also small traders, working 
farmers, technicians, professionals, intellectuals, and students, the unorgan- 
ized workers, and all elements of the petty bourgeoisie that are prepared to 
enter into the common tight against Fascism and War, under the leadership 
of the working class.” Communist Party of Great Britain, Harry Pallitt 
Speaks: A Call to All Workers: With the Resoluiiom of the XIU Party 
Congress (London, 1935), p. 56. 
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extension of the united front to all working-class organizations. 
Communists now called for the preservation of democratic in- 
stitutions and posed as the defenders of peace and civilization 
against the inroads of fascist imperialism and barbarism. Dur- 
ing the crisis of that fall over Ethiopia the mounting fear of 
fascism was reflected in the action of the Labor and Socialist 
International’s executive which allowed the chairman and sec- 
retary permission to hold conversations with the Communists, 
although at the same time the autonomy of the national sections 
on the united front issue was reiterated.^^ 

Among the specific recommendations of the Seventh Con- 
gress at Moscow was one to the British party urging it to support 
the Labour party as a brake against fascism, to renew the drive 
for affiliation, and to seek an electoral agreement. The Labour 
party conference passed over these questions in silence. In the 
general election of November, nevertheless, the Communists 
attempted to conduct themselves so as to further the idea of a 
united front.’® They withdrew all but two of their candidates — 
Harry Pollitt in East Rhondda and William Gallacher in West 
Fife — and, although generally disapproved and uninvited, they 
lent their support to Labour men. Gallacher, elected from a 
constituency that would otherwise have gone to Labour, applied 
in the Commons for that part/s whip, but it was refused him.” 

In the hope that the loss of the election might dispose the 
Labour executive to a reconsideration of policy, the Commu- 
nists immediately resubmitted their request for affiliation. Harry 

Report of the Thirty-fifth Annual Conference of the Labour Party 
(1955), pp. 512-18; Report of the Thirty-s%xth Annual Conference of the 
Labour Party (1956), pp. 77-78, 301-2, Labour, II, 51 (November 1934), 
75 (December 1954) , Labour Monthly, yLYl, 525-32, 575-76 (September 1934), 
715-26 (December 1934) 

78 Harry Polhtt explained to the British Communist party that the new 
tactical line was not opportunism and that fundamental objectives were not 
lost from sight : *The formation and strengthening of the united front is now 
the mam link in the chain towards the successful carrying through of the 
world revolution^’ Labour Monthly, XVII, 612 (October 1935). 

XVIII, 82 (February 1936). 
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PolHtt’s letter cited the ominous political situation abroad with 
the march of fascism in Italy, Germany, and Austria, the Italian 
attack upon Ethiopia, and the German threat to the Soviet 
Union. He pointed out that those who in 1922 had led the op- 
position to Communist affiliation had since deserted to the Na- 
tional Government. The failure in the general election, he 
argued, proved the futility of any hope of success by a divided 
labor movement. He admitted that his party would hold stead- 
fastly to Its ultimate revolutionary objectives but insisted that, 
instead of maneuvers with ill-concealed aims, the determination 
to fight the National Government, fascism, and war inspired it 
to work honestly for a working-class majority in the Commons. 
However genuine the Communists may have been in their fears 
and intentions, their application went through a procedure that 
had become almost routine. The Laixmr executive replied, Jan- 
uary 27, 1936, that circumstances were not sufficiently altered 
to justify any departure from established principles and that the 
fundamental differences so often emphasized still existed. It 
pointed to the Communist admission of ultimate revolutionary 
aims and denounced the present move as but a temporary devia- 
tion from the usual tactics. It refused to countenance any step 
that might be misinterpreted as a weakening of its stand on 
political democracy. A Communist effort to prolong the nego- 
tiations met with a jwinted refusal.*® 

On the Continent, meantime, the conception of the united 
front was broadened to include groups to the right of the social- 
ists In July 1935 the French People’s Front, includingthe Radi- 
cal Socialist, Socialist, and Communist parties, was completed. 
Although these elements contemplated no fusion and continued 
to differ upon most is.sues, they were agreed that with the fascist 
danger so immediate and pre.ssing, it was imperative to unite or 
perish. The Franco-Soviet alliance, which followed, strength- 
ened the bond. In Fe!>ruary 1936 the Spanish People's Front 

Report of the Thirty-sixth Annual Conference of the Labour Party 
(1936), pp. S&-S1. 
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of Republican, Socialist, Communist, and Syndicalist parties 
won an election. In May there was a similar victory in France. 
These successes presented a striking contrast to the recent dis- 
asters in Germany and Austria. 

To some m Great Britain these events appeared to teach a 
significant lesson that might be applied in their own country. 
Among the middle-class intellectuals of the Labour party, al- 
ways aware of movements abroad and less sensitive to fear of 
“Communist maneuvers'" than the trade unionist element, there 
was an active campaign for a popular front. The Fabian Society 
now reversed its position to accept the ideals of Communist af- 
filiation and the popular front. The Socialist League and the 
University Labour Federation were inspired by the situation 
abroad to approve a unity campaign.®^ In some of the largest 
unions, such as the engineers and miners, the movement found 
considerable support. In defense of a change of opinion a mem- 
ber of the Amalgamated Society of Engineers urged: 

It is not so much what Radek or Bukharin or other people said in 
1921, 1922, 1923, or 1924; what we have to appreciate today is what 
Hitler, Mussolini and Franco are doing against democracy m Europe, 
and because of this situation we are prepared to make any concession to 
bring about the unity of the working-class forces in Europe to fight 
against Fascism.®^ 

The Communists felt encouraged to redouble their efforts. 
Contrary to their behavior in the united-front campaign of a 
decade earlier, the new advances were accompanied, not by a 
violent stream of personal abuse and open boasting of designs 
upon the Labour party, but by assurances of sincerity.®^ 

G. D H. Cole, “A British People’s Front* Why and How^” Political 
Quarterly, VII, 490‘-98 (October-December, 1936) The Socialist League 
was formed in 1932 by members of the I L P. who disagreed with the latter’s 
decision to withdraw from the Labour Party. 

Report of Proceedings at the Sixtyhe%ghth Annml Trades Union Con- 
gress (1936), p 428 

Labour Monthly, XVIII, 327-A7 (June 1936) , Harry Polhtt, The Way 
Forward (London, 1937), pp 55-58, 74. 
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The official leaders of the Labour party, nevertheless, refused 
to turn either to the left or to the right. They were convinced 
that co-operation with the Communists would repel more votes 
than it would attract, while the experiences of two Labour gov- 
ernments warned them against reliance upon the Liberals. They 
believed that an independent majority was not impossible, and 
they could point to the fact that a turnover of 15 per cent in 
the popular vote would give them control of the Commons.®^ 
The national council, accordingly, met the clamor with a restate- 
ment of its position in a report, British Labour and Communism 
This document reviewed the historic principles of the party and 
its prolonged fight against penetration by a Moscow-sponsored 
and “financed Communist party. It concluded that, however 
suitable the People’s Front might be for France, it was inap- 
plicable to the very dififerent political conditions and traditions 
found in Great Britain It rejected a fictitious unity in favor 
of freedom to further the party’s own program : 

The issue is plain. The Labour Movement will remain firm to its 
principles. It will not attempt to achieve a spurious unity with those 
who hold principles so completely irreconcilable with Labour and who 
have no faith in democracy. The clear-cut refusal of the Executive 
Committee of the Labour Party to accept the Communist affiliation is a 
guarantee for the future development and progress of British So- 
cialism.^® 

The test of strength came in October at the annual confer- 
ence at Edinburgh, where the votes proved that the great ma- 
jority, particularly among the trade unionists, stood with the 
executive. Communist affiliation was defeated by 1,728,000 to 
592,000 votes and the united front by 1,805,000 to 435,000. 
The character and size of the minority, however, gave cause 
for reflection to both sides on these questions.®® 

■^^Hugh Dalton, **The Topuiar Front’,'* PoHikai Quarieriy, VII, 481- 
89 (October-Decembcr, 1936). 

Report of the Thirty^sixth Annual Conference of the Labour Parly 
(1936), p, 300. 

pp. 207-11, 2S0-57; H. J. Laski, ‘‘British Labor and the World 
Crisis,'* Nation (New York), October 31, 1936, pp» 515-17. 
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Votes in conference could not end the popular-front ideal, 
however, so long as the international situation continued to 
move from crisis to crisis. Attention centered on Spain, where 
the government supported by the People’s Front was hardly in- 
stalled before it was confronted by a revolt of the military caste 
and the privileged classes, abetted by thinly concealed aid from 
the great dictatorships. The course of events there strengthened 
the conviction in some quarters that “As soon as democracy in 
any capitalist country becomes a vital threat to the maintenance 
of capitalist privilege, democracy goes by the board unless men 
are united to challenge its overthrow So Professor Har- 
old J Laski, who only a few years before had condemned the 
united front as a “Machiavellian manoeuvre dictated by the 
necessities of the international situation,”®® now came to its 
defense. 

The drive for unity continued to center in the three small 
bodies on the extreme left of the labor movement. The Socialist 
League, at loggerheads with the Labour party ever since its 
inception in 1932, began to associate with the I.L.P. and the 
Communist party in spite of a warning from the executive. On 
January 18, 1937, the three agreed to join their forces in re- 
sistance to fascism and war, for the replacement of the National 
Government by Labour, and for furthering a program of im- 
mediate reforms. The numerous demonstrations which followed 
won the support of some Labour men.®® 

The alliance proceeded uneasily, however, for these radical 
groups never agreed as to the nature and extent of the front. 
The Communists were now the most ardent co-operators of 
all. In their new enthusiasm for democracy — the misfortunes 
of their party in some countries had evidently brought convic- 
tion that democracy and civil liberties offered decided advan- 

Harold J Laski in the Labour Monthly, XIX, 142 (March 1937). 

Harold J. Laski, Communism (New York, 1927), pp 210-11. 

Manchester Guardian Weekly, January 15-29, 1937. 
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tages^® — ^they were eager, even at the price of concessions, to 
include bourgeois elements in the proposed coalition. J. R. 
Campbell, in 1924 the central figure in the famous Worker^ s 
Weekly case, now could write : 

In a whole series of countries a united working-class would still be 
in a minority. It is therefore necessary to win the intermediate strata 
of the population for the anti-Fascist struggle. For the working-class 
to neglect the petty bourgeoisie or to pursue a policy of ‘‘come to us on 
our terms” is to pursue an idiotic tactic of self isolation. But if the 
workers desire to co-operate with the petty bourgeoisie they must fight 
for the demands of the petty bourgeoisie alongside their own, co-operate 
with petty bourgeois organisations, and allow those organisations a 
voice in the conduct of the stru^le. And that is the People's Front.®^ 

In the class struggle the role of the petty bourgeoisie now ap- 
peared in a new light. Campbell continued : 

Certain “Left” Socialists are harbouring the strange delusion that 
the class struggle means the working class versus the rest of society. 
This conception is ludicrous. The class struggle can best be waged 
seriously when the working class isolates the capitalist class by winning 
large sections of the petty bourgeoisie to the side of the workers, and 
that is the object of the People's Front 

In the coalition, however, the Communists expected that the 
United Working Class Front would be the core of the move- 
ment and that, contrary to alliances of the past, leadership would 
rest with the proletariat and not with the middle class. 

“Let us repeat it, and never forget it, that democracy, even under capi- 
talist economy, offers the best field for the development of the class strug- 
gle , 

“These rights [civil and political liberties] are weapons without which 
the British people would be no better off to-day than they were a hundred 
years ago. .... 

“Those that tell us there is nothing to choose between Fascism and 
bourgeois democracy should take the trouble to find out what the workers 
suffer in Fascist countries.” Harry Pollitt in For Peace and Fieni:^! Report 
of the Fifteenth Congress of the Commmlst Party ef Great Brttam (Lon- 
don, 193&), pp. 60-63. 

w Labour Monthly, XIX, 304 (May 1937). 

XIX, 306. 
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The I L P , which favored a purely working-class move- 
ment, opposed this extension to the right as a popular front. 
Because the latter savored of class co-operation, it was de- 
nounced as a retreat from the class struggle.®* Indeed, as the 
Communist party developed moderation, it yielded its post on 
the extreme left of the labor movement to the more uncom- 
promising I.L P. The latter now chided the former for its loss 
of revolutionary faith.®* Communists responded with charges 
of playing the role of disruption They compared the I.L P. 
with the Trotzkyist P O U.M. in Spain and warned against 
possible evil results such as followed the efforts at a “workers 
alone” policy against Franco’s fascists.®' 

Within the Socialist League there was more diversity of 
opinion Some members were ready to associate with anyone 
in a campaign for immediate objectives. In their opposition to 
the foreign policy of the Chamberlain government they would 
collaborate even with dissident Conservatives such as Winston 
Churchill and the Duchess of Atholl. Sir Stafford Cripps, out- 
standing figure in the League, however, at this time opposed a 
widely extended front and favored a closer-knit one dominated 
by a class-conscious workers’ party. He desired an alliance 
bound together by more than an immediate issue, so that a gov- 
ernment founded upon it would not be deserted by some com- 
ponent elements at the first crisis.®® 

As the Socialist League was affiliated to the Labour party, 
these maneuvers brought a quick response from the latter. Since 

^3 Manchester Guardian Weekly, April 2, 1937 

“The Popular Front , . . . seeks to mobilize the maximum unity for 
the defence of Capitalist democracy. But let no one pretend that it is a 
Socialist policy. By its very nature the Popular Front, because it is based 
on an alliance with Capitalist Parties, must be non-proletarian and non- 
Socialist. It represents a surrender of the class struggle and of the social 
revolution,” Fenner Brockway, Workers^ Front (London, 1938), p. 183. 

Labour Monthly, XIX, 307-12 (May 1937); Labour, V, 262 (July 
1938) ; Communist Party of Great Britain, Report of the Fifteenth Congress 
(1938), p mz 

Labour Monthly, XIX, 78-82 (February 1937), 149-57 (March 1937). 
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the league had embarked upon its course in defiance of an exec- 
utive statement, it was promptly disaffiliated. It protested, but 
continued its unity demonstrations regardless of the views of 
local Labour parties in whose areas the meetings were held 
The executive thereupon ruled adherence to it incompatible with 
membership in the Labour party, which virtually classed it 
with the proscribed Communist auxiliaries. Since the members 
of the League had no relish for this position, they agreed to 
disband. Cripps, however, formed a unity committee composed 
entirely of Labour party men. The executive warned that, while 
this body was free to advocate any policy within the party, 
neither a public campaign nor joint activity with the Commu- 
nists would be tolerated. Again the issue was placed before the 
an nual conference and in spite of pleas from Sir Stafford Cripps 
and Professor H. J. La.ski the delegates voted 1,730,000 to 
373,000 to uphold the executive. At the same time they em- 
phasized the point of view that the party itself constituted a 
broad front by electing both Cripps and Laski to the executive.®^ 
During the spring of 1938 the rapid march of the totalitarian 
powers and Prime Minister Chamberlain’s policy of conciliating 
the dictators brought a revival of the popular-front agitation. 
On March 19, immediately after the German absorption of Aus- 
tria, the Communist party called for a People’s Government 
headed by Labour.®® A day later, Sydney Elliott, editor of the 

Report of the Thirty-seventh Annual Conference of the Labour Party 
(1937), pp. 25-28, 156-64, 181, 247, m-70, Labour, IV, 231 (]nnt 1937) 
While such disciplinary action was being taken the leader of the Parlia- 
mentary party was writing: would not myself rule out such a thing 

[a People's Front] as an impossibility m the event of the imminence of a 
world crisis ” Qement J Attlee, The Labour Party in Perspectkfe (London, 
1937), p 124, This opinion simply meant that in the view of the Labour 
leaders such a crisis had not yet materialized and, as it seemed to them, 
with the party so close to power, it would be unwise to compromise its pros- 
pects by alliances either on the right or on the left. 

The annual conference of the Communist party at Binniiigham, Sep- 
tember 16-19, 1938, proposed as a basis for the People's-Front movement, 
first, the maintenance of peace by the collective action of France, Great 
Britain, and the Soviet Uruon; second, the extension of social legislation 
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co-operators’ Reynolds^ Nezvs asked Labour to head a national 
peace alliance to defeat Chamberlain. Some Liberal papers sup- 
ported the move. When in April General Franco’s successful 
Ebro offensive divided Valencia from Barcelona, a conference 
in behalf of Loyalist Spain was organized by groups ranging 
from pro-League Conservatives on the right to the extreme 
parties of the left. Many hoped, as did the Liberal Manchester 
Guardian, that although this conference was on a specific issue, 
it might lead to united action on the part of all progressives 
irrespective of party affiliations.®® 

From several quarters the response was favorable. The an- 
nual conference of the Co-operative party, close ally of Labour, 
overrode the opposition of its representatives in Parliament in 
accepting Sydney Elliott’s resolution for a united peace al- 
liance The National Liberal party, a poor third in the coun- 
try and a handful in the Commons, had long urged an electoral 
agreement upon Labour Its annual conference at Bath in May 
1938 now declared in favor of co-operation upon the basis of a 
common foreign policy and of domestic measures upon which 
they could agree. Richard Acland, the mover of the resolution, 
would unite all those who believed in collective security, includ- 
ing the radicals of the extreme left. Labour and the Co-opera- 


and an effort to solve the economic crisis by a great scheme of public works ; 
and, third, the defense of democratic liberties and the extension of demo- 
cratic rights throughout the empire. Communist Party of Great Britain, 
Report of the Fifteenth Congress (193S), pp. 143-44. 

Manchester Guardian Weekly, April 22, 1938. 

Labour Monthly, XX, 27&-77 (May 1938), In 1917 the Co-operative 
Congress had sponsored the orgamzation of the Co-operative party, to which 
about three-fifths of the membership affiliated. The party was allied with 
Labour and its representatives in the House of Commons acted as part of the 
Labour group. Nearly all the Co-operative members of the House, including 
A V Alexander, a former member of the Labour governments, opposed 
the party's support of the Popular Front Only a few months after diis action 
of the political party m behalf of the People's Front the annual Co-operative 
Congress, more representative of the movement, took a contrary view and 
turned it down 
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tors, Harold Nicolson’s group of National Labour, Liberals of 
both factions, pro-League Conservatives like the Duchess of 
Atholl and Anthony Eden, and the realists following Winston 
Churchill Every by-election afforded the Liberal press the 
opportunity to point out the impotence of a divided opposition 
and the possibilities of success if only these forces could be 
mobilized in a common cause. 

On these issues the Communists were now speaking the same 
language as the Liberals They denounced Labour’s policy of 
independence as a boon to Chamberlain. Where a Liberal’s chance 
of success in a by-election appeared better than that of a Labour 
man, the latter was urged to withdraw The “barrenness” of 
the two Labour governments was now attributed, in part, to 
their refusal to share a common program with the Liberals. 
Whereas the MacDonald governments had expected Liberals to 
be patient oxen, the proposed People’s Front would realize their 
interests as well. Labour’s policy of putting socialism in the 
forefront was ridiculed on the ground that the salvation of de- 
mocracy was the one practical issue of the moment. R. P Dutt, 
former revolutionary, now spoke like a Fabian gradualist. “So- 
cialism is not the first stage, but the crowning achievement of 
a long process of social struggle,” he wrote. 

The menace of fascism was apparently frightening Commu- 
nists into moderation. Only the I.L.P. insistently maintained a 
politic of class and continued to uphold a workers’ front instead 
of a broader popular front.*®* 

The Labour executive held its ground unmoved. On April 
22, on the eve of the conference on Spain, it stated its case. It 
reiterated its conviction that an early electoral success was pos- 
sible and that the party could risk neither the dilution of its 
program nor the practical disorganization that would inevitably 
result from coalition. It refused to commit Labour to an Al- 

MmchcsUr Gmrdim Weekly, May 27, 1938* 

Labmr MontMy, XX, 346 (June 1938). Italics in the original 
Mmchesier Gmrdmn^ Weekly, April 22, 1938. 
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liance with parties that did not share its socialist objective. A 
second manifesto rejected a proposal to withdraw from a by- 
election in favor of a Liberal merely to add one more to the 
Opposition side of the House. A third statement developed the 
point of view of the first. The executive made clear its deter- 
mination to stand by the decisions of the party conferences and 
attempt to win an independent majority that would not permit 
hope of temporary benefits to obscure fundamental objectives.^"* 

In January 1939 the irrepressible Sir Stafford Cripps, un- 
convinced that the Labour party was winning the support of 
the voters alienated from the National Government,*"" returned 
to his old interest in a united opposition. In a memorandum to 
his colleagues of the Labour executive he argued for his convic- 
tion that whereas there appeared no hope of a Labour majority 
in the next general election, such a combination might win it 
with 331 seats. It was, on the basis of this reasoning, a clioice 
between an alliance and submission to five more years of the 
National Government. As a platform for his People's Front 
he proposed, first, a foreign policy of rallying Great Britain, 
France, Russia, the United States, and the smaller democratic 
powers to a positive policy of peace by collective action ; and, 
second, a program of immediate social reforms sufficient to 
occupy a government for some years. On January 13 Cripps 
submitted his program, but lost 17 to 3, since of the executive 
only D. N. Pritt and Ellen Wilkinson supported him. On the 
same date he circulated his document to all local Labour party 
organizations and to the trade unions.*"® 

Cripps’s action was most embarrassing to the Labour exec- 
utive. It coincided with the adoption of a joint program with 

10* Labour Party Executive, The Labour Party and the Popular Front 
(London, 1938). 

10® Labour had some success in the by-elections ; but in the sensational 
case of Bridgewater, Somerset, it was an independent progressive who won 
an old Conservative stronghold. 

^08 Times, January 20, 1939; Manchester Guardian Weekly, January 20- 
27, 1939. 
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the Co-operative party^®^ and the initiation of a campaign to be 
merged into the coming general election, which was expected 
within the next eighteen months. Athwart this bid for an un- 
hampered majority was now dragged the often rejected appeal 
for a popular front. Such disregard for party discipline ap- 
peared particularly flagrant in that Cripps circularized his memo- 
randum on the very day of its rejection. As in spite of his un- 
doubted worth to the party the executive felt it could not 
overlook repeated breaches of discipline, he was promptly ex- 
pelled. Cripps was allowed his day in court when at the end of 
May the annual party conference permitted him to state his 
case. It was significant of the lack of vitality in his movement, 
however, that neither his own speech nor any in the debate that 
followed dwelt upon the popular front, but only upon the theo- 
retical question of the rights of individuals and minorities in the 
party. The conference endorsed the executive by a vote of 
2,100,000 to 402,000. In the majority were not only the trade 
unions but also the constituency parties where Cripps thought 
his strength greatest. Later the ex-Communist, J. T. Murphy, 
brought a direct vote on the popular front but lost even more 
decisively by 2,360,000 to 248,000. In Great Britain the ques- 
tion of co-operation between the Labour and the Communist 
parties was closed. The rank and file of Labour stood with the 
executive which in these last stages of the contest had issued a 
manifesto repeating its unalterable opposition to the dilution of 
the Labour program that would inevitably result from alliances 
on either hand. Confident of success, it preferred to bid for 
power ; and, if placed in office, it promised a bold application of 
socialist principles.^®* 

Such a firm statement by the executive would have been im- 
possible in the early years of the Labour party, when looseness 

The annual conference of the Co-operative Party reversed its decision 
of the previews year by defeating the Popular Front by 2,854,000 to 1,923,000. 
DaUy Herald, April 10-11, 1930. 

Manchester Guardian Weekiy, February 10, March 10, June 2, 1939; 
DaUy Herald, May 30-June 2, 1939. 
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of organization and vagueness of objective were pronounced 
characteristics. Before 1914 socialist and trade unionist had 
little in common, and as often as not members of the Parlia- 
mentary party found themselves in opposite lobbies. The inter- 
val between the two wars with Germany^®® witnessed a profound 
change as Labour tightened its organization, clarified its objec- 
tives, and developed its program. As the party approached 
power and the practical application of its principles, it was no 
longer possible to tolerate profound differences upon fundamen- 
tals within its ranks The exclusion of Communists and the re- 
jection of any form of association with them was one aspect 
of this gradual consolidation of an amorphous labor movement 
into a united Labour party. 


The second war with Germany saw the Labour and Communist parties 
pursuing opposite courses The Labour party interpreted it as a struggle to 
halt aggression and to preserve democracy. It gave the fullest measure of 
co-operation and support, although so long as Neville Chamberlain was 
Prime Mimster it refused to join his government. In May 1940 it entered 
the Coalition under Winston Churchill. Report of the TMrty-nmth Annual 
Conference of the Labour Party (1940), pp. 10, 19, 123-34 

On the eve of hostilities, September 2, 1939, the Communist party, which 
had been ardently anti-Nazi and violent against all appeasers, issued a mani- 
festo announcing its detestation of fascism and its readiness to take part in 
any struggle, political or military, to secure the defeat of totalitarianism 
and to preserve democracy In its press and through its single representative 
in the House of Commons it repeatedly emphasized the firmness of its deter- 
mination With the German-Soviet partition of Poland and the revelation 
of the Comintern’s policy, however, the British party executed an astounding 
political somersault A manifesto of October 7 **corrected” that of Septem- 
ber 2 by denouncing the war as a fight between imperialist powers over 
profits, colonies, and world domination. Harry Pollitt, J, R Campbell, and 
other spokesmen recanted all they had been saying since 1935, abandoned the 
People’s Front, and followed the ‘‘party line,” The party has continued to 
denounce the war and the “imperialist democracies ” It was instrumental in 
organizing the so-called People’s Convention that met in London, January 12, 
1941 Daily Worker, September 2, October 7, 1939, quoted by the Labour 
party, Notes for Speakers, January 31, March 14, 194L 
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